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C TRUSTING THAT AN OPPORTUNITY MAY YET BE AFFORDED YOU. OF 
PROVING THAT AN OFFICER OF THE OLD AND UNREFORMED SCHOOL CAN 
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I REMAIN, 

DEAR LORD MARK KERR, 
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TOURS VERY TRULY, - 

1 JULY 1885. G. B. MALLES&N. 

GENERAL LORD MARK KERR, K.C.B. 




PREFACE. 


Whilst, in this book, I have eudeavoured to illustrate, by 
a series of striking examples, a special and very interesting 
phase of the art of war, I have striven so to select the 
examples that each, in its turn, should illustrate a distinct 
epoch of history. Thus, whilst the citizens of consular 
Home, after the surprise of Flaminius by Hannibal, pose 
before tis as men worthy of their high renown, undaunted, 
daring, still rushing to the front to meet the destroyer of 
their armies, the descendants of the same men, occupying 
the same city, but just become Imperial, appear, after 
Teutoburg, enervated, timid, shrinking from dangerf, each 
of them caring only for his own life. Had it been possible 
that the same man should have witnessed both epochs, he 
could not surely, contrasting the ignominy of the seco T ' <1 
with the gallantry of the first period, have withheld t 
words expressive of every thought of his soul : Quanta 
mutala ab iUjl Roma , ! Gibbon dates, indeed, the his* 
of the decline and fall from the age of Trajan an 
Antonines; but the utter prostration of the pop>' 
the Mistress of the World, from the Emperor 
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on hearing of the defeat at Teu^obubg, proves that she 
was, at all events, quite ready to start on the’fatal incline 
when Octavius wore theqrarpia. 

In the romantic story of Ronce&valIes I have endea- 
voured to give a glimpse of Europe emerging for a moment 
from the chaos of the* dark ages under the guidance of the 
three great Carlovingians ; whilst in leading, in the fourth 
chapter, to the surprise which gave Constantinople to the 
Osmdnli, I have given in, I trust, not unnecessary detail, 
the earlier history of the raer”Which fled from* the tyranny 
of Chengiz Khan in Khorisan to found an empire on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. A great part of that chapter 
was written in close vicinity to the events which it records. 

The story of the attempted surprise of Charles V. at 
Innsbruck shows us Central Europe just affected by the 
spirit of the Reformation ; how the interests, or supposed 
interests, of the rulers and the ruled came gradually to 
diverge under its influence until a war of thirty years' 
duration became necessary to enable those interests to 
harmonife. In this chapter I have endeavoured to show 
Charles V. as the man he'really was, and not as the man 
his acquirers have represented him to be. 

TVe account of the surprise of Port Duquesne, again, 
gives the reader a glimpse of the American colonies as 
<*' ose colonies were constituted and governed, and of the 
.otives which actuated tfie colonists, before a fatal policy 
ove them to sever their connection with the mother 
try. The almost contemporaneous surprise of Maxen 
interesting as showing at , his best the principal 
of Frederic II. of Prussia during the Seven Years’ 
riving a striking example of the manner in 
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which that King, one of the greatest of generals, and yet 
one of the meanest of men, never hesitated to make a 
scapegoat of a general who wajp, unsuccessful only because 
he obeyed’the King’s positive directions. 

Of all the campaigns Of the Revolution and the Empire 
there is scarcely one the details of which are less generally 
known than the campaign, in Italy and Switzerland, of 
1799. In the eighth chapter I have given an outline ,of 
the leading military incidents in both countries in that 
year. Those incidents formed ~ prelude to the crushing 
defeat which the genius of Massena and the splendid daring 
of Lecourbe combined to inflict upon Sor.voroff and his 
generals at Zorich and on St. Gothard. 

The surprises recorded in the last two chapters occurred 
in our own time. Their right to a place in this volume 
will be denied by no one. I will add that the subjects j?f 
both h^ve been studied by me with the greatest care. ILi 
I have not, as I am. conscious I have not, brought into t|ie 
prominence they deserved the names of many gallant 
soldiers, it is because in so short a sketch it has been im- 
possible to individualise the actions of all. I hope,, how- 
ever, I may be allowed to cherish the conviction that, at 
all events, I have been unjust to no one. 

If I have omitted from the list of surprises those of VOp 
Rantzau at Tuttlingen, and of the illustrious Turenne at 
Mergentheim, it is because I have so recently tt>ld the' 
story in another work, The Battle-fields of Germany. I 
would gladly have added the account of the surprise 
Aroyo Molino, but that it Is impossible to equal the 
scription given of it by ’ T/ - *• 

history of the Peninsular 
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from describing a more modem surprise, t£at of Fontenoy- 
sur-Moselle, by the implied conditions in which a trans- 
lation of the authorised '{German account, by Captain 
Trotter, R.A., was inserted* in tjie Journal of t the Royal 
United Service Institution. •* ‘ • 

Of all the soldiers who have led the surprised or sur- 
prising expeditions recorded in this volume General Lord 
]V{£rk Kerr, K.C.B., is the sole survivors If seemed to 
me, then, that the work would be incomplete if it were to 
withhold from th*e public the living likeness of one who 
not only represents in his own person a race of leaders who 
enjoyed experiences in warfare not shared by the crowd, 
but who is a successful type of that race. It is for this 
reason that I begged and obtained the permission which 
has enabled me to adorn the book with the portrait of the 
spldier who conquered at A'zamgarh. 


27, Wgst Cromwell Boad. 
1st July 1885. 


G. B. MALLESON. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LAKE mSIMZNTJS** 

Thb name of Hannibal will ever retain its fascination for. mankind. 
Of all the great captains of the world, he was the greatest. 
Napoleon, who had studied his campaigns with the greatest care, 
could not* detect in hie oondnot of them a single mistake. 
“Hannibal,” he says, “who was the most daring, the most 
wonderful ( itonmnt ) of all ; so bold, so sure, so grand in all 
things ; who, at the 'age of twenty-six conoeives a plan which is 
scarcely conceivable, and executes that whioh c$e was bound to 
regard as impossible; who, abandoning all communication with 
his own country, traverses territories hostile or unknown, attacks 
and conquers the inhabitants, then escalade^ the Pyrenees and 
the Alpb — belieyed to he insurmountable — and pays for the right 
to descend into Italy, to oooupy a field of battle and to figlit there. 
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the terrible and formidable Rome ttf within tWQ "inches of de- 
struction, and only quits his prey when her children profit by the 
lesson which he has give?! theijL to transfer the war to his own 

soil!" '' c . 

Such, in brief, was Hannibal : the greatest of all captains ; the 
master in the art of wa^ to all who were to come after him ; the 
conceiver and executor of campaigns whioh wefe to exist as models 
for all time. To his unwritten maxims the greatest of his 
successors in the field of glory, the Scipios and' Coesars before 
the Christian era, and Alexander Farnese, Maurice" of Nassau, 
Spinola, Conde, Turenne, Eugene, Marlborough. Frederic, and 
Napoleon, in the more modern times, have appealed to justify 
their own actions. t Such was he, a terror and an example to his 
enemies, winning their esteem whilst he beat their armies and 
occupied their provinces^ a wonder, full of the deepest interest, to 
the world for ever ! 

The civil wars of Greece, the wars of Greece with Persia, the 
stupendous conquests of Alexander, gave undoubtedly earlier 
examples of the successful exercise of the art of war. For the 
most perfect demonstration of the strategic science in all its 
branches, however, there is no necessity to travel back beyond 
Hannibal. The question of |pmbushes and surprises forms no 
exception \o this rule. One* of the earliest, and certainly the 
most instructive, yrell-authenticated instance of the destruction of 
a large army by enticing it into a position whence it could not 
escape is that which forms the heading of this chapter. It will, T 
think, be convenient if, before entering upon that subject, I trace 
as briefly as the subject will permit, tbe career of the great Cartha- 
ginian up to the time when he successfully drew tbe Consul 
Flaminius into the position which proved fatal to him. 

Hannibal was bom at Carthage, 247 b.c., one of six children, 
and eldest of four brothers.* His father, who placed in him 
all his fl^pes, educated higi with great care, and, whilst giving him 

* The otheXhrothers were Hasdrubal, Mago, and Hanno. One sister married 
a Numidiaa priaVj the other, Hasdrubal, surnamed “the handsome.” 
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a physical training which developed all the muscles of his body, 
excited his rnirfd by constantly reoiting to him the story of the 
campaign! made in Sicily and in jMrica. * When he was nine years 
old, Hamilcar resolved to take 1 ' him with him into Spain to 
familiarise his youth ful fJ mkid with scenes of wan Prior to his 
departure the boy solemnly swore, in the tempi© of Jupiter, that he 
would be the eternal enemy of the nation which was the great 
rival of his own country. Arrived in Spain, Hannibal devoted 
himself with ardour to the duties which devolved upon him. - He 
could not have learned in a better school. His father was a man 
of transcendent genius. Ho had revolutionised the art of war as 
it had existed before him. Up to his time, military operations had 
been conducted on a principle from which enterprise was absolutely 
wanting. The general commanding had been accustomed to mass 
his troops oh a fortified town, which served as a pivot whence 
timidly and hesitatingly to feci his way towards the enemy. 
Hamilcar had altered all that. He was the inventor of the science 
of marching with boldness and confidence against an enemy 
wherever he was to be found. By his unwonted daring he had 
astonished' his enemies, and had gained a name and a prestige 
which had given him great influence amongst his countrymen. 
He was now, at the period at which we have arrived, B.c. 237, 
carrying out that principle in Spain ; and it was in watchipg the 
working of it that young Hannibal imbibed those daring ideas which 
he knew so well how to apply in the years that were to follow. 

The Carthaginians had, in preceding years, attempted to colonise 
some parts of the coasts of Spain. Their endeavours, however, to 
cultivate friendly relations with the children of the soil— a people 
half savage, resolute, patient, industrious, and fierce — had proved 
unavailing. The^Iberians always regarded the settlers as strangers, 
and, if the record is to be believed, they lost no opportunity of 
harassing, even of attacking them. The necessity of punishing 
the indigenous tribes for their unfriendly, behaviour formed, at all 
events, the pretext of the war which Hamilcar undertook in the 
year 287. 
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That war was conducted by Ham^car during the eleven years 
which followed. He had operated first in Alemtejb, had defeated 
in the first battle the army of the two brothers who commanded 
there, and had achieved a second victory over the fcrces of a 
powerful chief who had endeavoured c to avenge the death of his 
kinsmen in the first enoounter. With this second victory opposition 
to the progress of the Carthagfhian leader ceased. Hamiloar then 
put in practice a policy of conciliation. He restored v to liberty, 
without conditions, the ten thousand prisoners he had m$de. Ascend- 
ing^ then the wester^, coast, he forced to submit the various tribes 
which occupied Portugal and Gallitiia. Their territories subdued, he 
gave a new opening to the industrious energies of his countrymen. 
Under the protection of his arms, the silver mines especially, the 
rumoured existence of which had excited the cupidity of his country- 
men, were worked and*developed ; that which had oeen a fablo 
soon became a reality, and the officers of the army of Spain were 
Boon able to keep their wine in silver casks, and to drink it from 
silver goblets.* 

Turning then westward, Hamilcar reached a point on thp coast 
whence he could gaze in the direction of Italy — ever the object 
of bis thoughts. Between that point and the Italian peninsula 
were the l/alearic Isles. At first he thought of constituting those 
elands, as a base for a further advance ; but he abandoned tie* 
idea to create, on the coast itself, one more solid. He selected 
for this purpose a position not far from the town of Saguntum. 
It was at this spot that he died, whilst rallying his troops to oppose 
a^sudden incursion of hostile tribes, his arms in his hands, in the 
year 227^ 

In the command of the army in Spain Hamilcar was succeeded 
by his son-in-law Hasdrubal, a man whose rnanlyjbeauty gave him 
thevname of 44 the handsome/' and whose military talents were very 
considerable. But the young Hannibal returned to Carthage, his 
> * 

* Histoirt'sfAnmbaL Hennebert. voL i. p. 151. Consult likewise, Strabo and 
Polybius. V 1 

f Ibid , pp. 152 238, and note*. 
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presence there Jbeing required by the position which hW devolved 
upon him 4s the head of the family. At Carthage Hannibal em- 
ployed His time in welding that jjplitiecj connection without which, 
lie felt gertain, his options in «th* field would be paralysed. It 
required three years of incessant labour to obtain in the senate the 
necessary majority — a majority which should be permanent. When 
that result had beefi accomplished Hannibal returned to Spain to 
sorve under his brother-in-law (223 b.c.) 

That br5thef-in-law, meanwhile, had proved himself a worthy 
successor to* the great Hamilcar. Nominated Governor-General of 
the Poninsula and General-in-Chief of the sea and land forces, he 
signalized his assumption of these titles by gaining a great victory 
over an influential chief named Orisso. This victory tranquillized 
the country* The greater part of the ohiefs of the several districts 
submitted at once ; and Hasdrubal, having established ped e and 
order in the interior, found leisure to devote himself to the d velop- 
ment of a plan which his late father-in-law had long secretly 
nourished but had not been able to execute — the creation <rf a 
new Carthage in Spain. 

To the* genius, the energy, the enterprise of Haadrubal Carthage 
owed, and the Spain of the present day owes, the founding of 
Carthagena, then the principal seat of the colonists from the mother- 
country, now the chief arsenal in the peninsula. In a fdW years the 
new town became, so to speak, the capital of Carthaginian Spain, the 
principal store-house of the mother-country in the Peninsula. The 
'locality was peculiarly adopted to become the seat of a first-class 
maritime establishment, and it speedily supplied a want which had 
been long &lt by the enterprising people on the opposite shore of 
the continent of Africa. This is not tfie place to describe it. It 
must suffice to state that, whilst its harbour was capacious anjb' 
defensible, the town itself was built on the declivity of a hill jmd 
was covered towards the interior by five considerable heights^ two 
of them lofty and abrupt, the other threg rugged and difficult of 
accessi Its value to the mother country as a depdt f^r her maga- 
zines, for her armies, for her "" *’ ^rrated. 
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But Hasdrubal was more than the founder of this hew Carthage. 
Prudent, far-sighted, and conciliatory, he knew how to bring the 
native populations to recognise $ie importance to themselves of 
the connection with the mother-colmfcry ; to #3el that thei^.. interests 
were bound up with the maintenance W ,her power and of her 
authority. It was the pews of his increasing influence in Spain 
which caused the patricians of Rome to feel that it was necessary to 
come to some understanding to prevent the further development 
of ff^dominion which might soon embrace the entire peninsula. 

u The Romans,” says Polybius,* “ dared not, however, dictate 
to them ” (the Carthaginians) “now laws nor arm against them. 
They had enough to do to hqld themselves in a state of preparation 
j against the Gauls^ by whom they were menaced and who might 
any day attack them. It seemed to them preferable to act fl in a 
conciliatory spirit with respect to Hasdrubal. They sent him then 
ambassadors, who, without referring to the rest of Spain, required 
from him a stipulation that he would not carry the war beyond 
the‘*Ebro.” A treaty on somewhat wider terms was agreed to,+ 
and, for the moment, the apprehensions of Rome were stayed, 

A very short time afterwards those apprehensions, Which had 
been-, based principally on the knowledge Rome possessed of the 
genius of the great Carthaginian Governor-General, were entirely 
dissipated By the intelligence that Hasdrubal was no more. 

The intelligence was too true. After a tenure of office lasting 
only seven years, during which he had rendered inestimable 
services to his country, Hasdrubal was assassinated (220 B.c.). 
Whilst some writers attributed the murder to the vengeance of a 
Gaul whose master Hasdrubal had put to death, there are not 
wanting others who attribute the deed to the fears of the Romau 
senate. This is a matter which must ever remain doubtful.}; 

* Polybius IT., xiil. * 

| “ It was expressly stipulated,** writes Appian, “ that the Ebro should form the 
limit of thd Carthaginian empire in Spain ; that the Carthaginians were not lo carry 
on war beyond that river ; that the Saguntians and other Greek colonies established 
in the Panmsulh^hould preserve their -independence and their autonomy.** 

J Hennebert, vpb\y 236, and notes. 
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Foul* ytfare prior to the death of Hasdrubal, Hannibal bad, as 
already stated]! returned to Spain, to serve under his brother-in-law 
(223 n.c.) His arrival had caused the greatest excitement. The 
soldiers who had served und^ his f&ther saw in him again their 
old ledfcldr. There Vas *the same energetic face, the same bold 
carriage, the same eye spVkling with the fire of genius. Hannibal 
soon became the .idol of the soldiers.* Hasdrubal confided to 
him important military commands, and the manner in which he 
exeouteckhisanstruotions gained for him alike the approval of his 
chief and the enthusiastic confidence of the men. 

When, then, Hasdrubal was assassinated, the voice of the 
army was unanimous in calling upon his young kinsman to fill the 
post lie had vacated. The electioti of the army was ratified at 
once by the Carthaginian Senate. A description of the personal 
appearance of the new Commander-in-Chief, derived from the best 
sources,* may here be interesting. 

An exception to all, or almost all, of the greatest of his successors 
in the art of war, Hannibal was tall. The breadth of his shoulders 
gave evidence of the strength of his body. His head was well set 
on, Va$ well shaped, and well carried. His features were hand- 
some — it was the handsomeness of intelligence — and his glance 
was sufficient to bring the boldest to his senses. It tt was his habit 
to leave his head uncovered, warmed only by his abundant hair, 
the thick locks of which were kept in their place by a golden band. 
His habits were temperate. He had trained himself to hear priva- 
tions, and when it was necessary could make long fasts. He drank 
but little wine. He could, on occasions, dispense with sleep, and 
was always ready for action. When he did sleep it was his wont, 
during his campaigns, to lay down op a lion’s skin i$ the middle 
of his camp, or with the advanoe guard, wherever he deemed his 
presence most necessary. Like Napoleon, he acquired, after a time, 
the faculty o£ dropping off to sleep in a moment, and of awakening 
at his will. Neither heat nor cold seemed to affect him. His 
example in all things was oontagious ; his men strove to emulate 

# Hennobert, roL 1. pp. 247-8 and notes. y 
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him, The admiration which ho evoked in their heartc Was ua- . 
dottbtOdly one of the aecrets-of Ids success. 

' S«ch was the man who in the year 220 B.c-asBurhCd command 

of the Carthaginian army |n* Spain/ •Events were to test bis powers 
at the very outset. . 9?he change in the leadership, the transfer from 
a man who* like Hasdrubal, had made ‘ himself beloved by the 
peaceable apd foft tm ,by the discontented, to a young chief untried 
in the etn <&&»’ of unfettered authority, induced several of the 
indigenous' tribes, «>< rise and strike a blow for liberty, r The fiwt to 
give fiito' s^nal was the tribe of the Oloades. The Olcades occu- 
piedthe most rugged districts of Spain — the most difficult part of 
thedistlicts which in the ^Peninsular War were the’ scene of the 
operations of Marshal SucheVand the eubjugation of which, after 
five ‘ years of intenre labour, gained for him hja title and his 
renown. They signalled their insurrection by occupying in force 
the^important town of Cafteia.* There Hannibal attacked them, 
took Garteia, and by his vigorous action stamped out the rebellion. 
The manner in which the task was accomplished impressed the 
peOj&S of that part of the Peninsula that the death of Hasdijubal 
had brought them no advantage. They bent their heads then uader 
the yoke. 

* But -with the Vaooeel, the turbulent people who inhabited old 
Castille, Leon, and the Basque provinces, it was different. They, 
too* mze$ the opportunity to raise the standard of independence. 
Against them, Hannibal, after devoting the winter to the carrying 
out the plans of his predecessor for the development of Cartbsgena, 
mercHed in the summer of the year 220 B.*c. The march was long, 
thfe traversing of the eastern slopes of the. great Iberian plateau 
wAs difficult ^ it was necessary to undertake the sie^o of two-s^png 
, '0*ie^' Tot^esillas and Salamanca. But all %$e obstacle^, wrife 
a T&0bfm, Thrdesillas was taken; Salamanca, after a ejgcptou* 
rari^aee, was forced to open her gates, and the .Vac^S*^* 
ndtte^\ Scarcely, however, bad theta auhmferion,k^J^|«red 

^Mna "AJUwia-s'^Md *ojba 
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tbajitbd young gettOtdLwas # dailed l^ird^sfag? 

fomeawch'if not designed, by discontented ««i^b^' v ol tbe-two 
•tribes \$hich ^ad been subdued, in the vicinityqf I$edo» »ThiS 
rising was the most serious of/all, In & country bit? |bst con- 
quered, htfd therefor^ still Secretly hostile, Hannibal' bafofc^ited 
that hb had tft deal with a*nfass of a hundred thousand «nn|d 
Should they tnahs their forces and compel him to aoeept'hh^4^]^ B 
defeat" w»s certain. From this dilemma he extricated feiawelfby 
the skill with, which lfe knew how to draw every advantage Atom 
the difficult ground on which he was acting ; he did it in'* the 
•following manner. » 

He was at some distance from the right bank of the Tagus : 
between him and that bank were the enemy's masses: it was neces- 
sary that he should oross over- to the left batiks As he approached 
the 'right bank towards the evening of the day preceding that 
which he had fixed for 'decisive action,' the entire army of the 
enemy moved to attack him. Hannibal oontented himself with 
merely repulsing the attacks, and marched on till h^ had reached 
a position near the right bank. By this time night had set in, and 
the ebemy, confident that on the morrow they would destroy the 
Carthaginian army, desisted, as Hannibal had anticipated, from the 
attack. 1 But that night Was spent by Hanuibal in a manner of 
wluoh they had not thought. Having ranged hie army in sight of 
•the enemy as though it were in permanence on the nght bank, he 
•turned to receive the reports of the trusted explorers whom he had 
sent authoring the day to sound the fords of the TagnS. One of 
these repotted that he. had discovered an easy ford at no great 
•distance? |A.t the darkest hour of the night, then, Hannibal broke 
aip t h&J&mp, Irpssed by the ford ffidicatgd, and, ranging Ids army in 
battles d%ay on the* left bank, stood to watch the movements of the 
«<foi^;^oeft4tfter break of day the Spaniards, noticing thaythe 
hal^orossSed^tho rivnr, rushed after them with $n the 
dfppjfpg^ f??y of Wild animals baulked Of their prey. Stfong in 

the river ^B-mell, wSthoupfmfor, each 
rni^l^^^|^e’|^w,thhhlOSf! fttffctthate who shouljl'firstreaoh the 
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fleeing enemy. Hannibal, who had foreseen all this,, and frho had 
posted his army in such a manner ms to make every variation of 
ground subserve his purpose* selected the proper moment /o order 
a eharge of cavalry* The effect electric. The enemy’s infantry, 
unable to reach the left bank, were driven By the very* height of 
their masses over the line of the fflrcl, and were drowned by 
hundreds. Blindly and fhadly, however, the masses behind followed 
on the same track. Then Hannibal struck his decisive blow. -Ho 
suddenly ordered his cavalry to fall back, uncovered h*s infantry, 
and charging with them across the river, swept the disordered 
Spaniards from his tpaih. Most of them were driven into fcho 
current: those — and they were few — who reached the left bank 
were at once crushed by tfie elephants ; those who gained the 
right were cut doftn by the cavalry who had recrossed the ford 
in the track of the infantry. By his skill, his daring, and the 
happy employment of his reserves, Hannibal had caused to dis- 
appear an enemy outnumbering his own army in the proportion ol 
at least four to one. 

t » 

The victory of Toledo caused the absolute submission of the 
entire Cis-Iberian peninsula. The authority of Hannibal, *for a 
moment disputed, was re-established from the roadstead which 
bore "his name to the east of Cape St, Vincent to the ford of 
Amposta on the Ebro. This end attained, Hannibal returned to 
Garthagena, to meditate there, during the winter of 220-19, on the 
plans the pursuance of which led to the remarkable action which 
forms the main subject of this chapter. 

In the course of his meditations during that winter Hannibal had 
recognised 4he fact that th<* progress of the Republic of Rome was 
fraught frith danger to the very existence of bis own country. 
Already the influence of Rome preponderated, if it did not actually 
predominate, in the western world. The Greek *and Massilian 
colonists bad placed themselves either under her dependence or her 
protection, find, by means of Saguntum and Massilia {Marseilles)* 
her hand reached to the banks of the Rhone and of the Guadalaviar*. 
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Her commerce^ carried in hpr own ships or by the smaller states of 
Italy under hes flag, was making enormous strides to the detriment 
of that Sf Carthage.* The first Punio war had revealed to her the 
strength of her military marine. VHanmbal realised in fact that the 
Roman itepublio was* making sure and steady strides ; that each- 
year brought nearer of accomplishment the project she secretly- 
nurtured of making «f the Mediterranean a Roman lake ; of imposing 
her overlordship everywhere, over every other people ; of becoming, 
in ,a word,*the Queen of the West. 

For CartBage under these circumstances there was, he felt* only 
one course possible. Unless she were prepared to agree to disavow 
all her manliness, and to die, bit by bit, at the bidding of her rival,* 
she must seize the very earliest opportunity to meet that rival*/ 
face to face, to cast herself upon her, and, in a Supreme struggle of 
life or death, to endeavour to strangle her. There was no possible 
middle course. The Roman eagle, though hut just emerging from 
its shell, already threatened the world. It must be attaoked before 
its pinions had become matured, its strength developed, or it would 
dominate the world ! 

It is remarkable that the thoughts which passed through the 
brain of the great Carthaginian during that winter, represented the 
thoughts, the feelings, the convictions of the leading statesmen of 
Rome. Rome knew that the co-existence of two riypl republics 
was, in the then state of the world, impossible. The famous expres- 
sion, uttered at a later period, delenda est Carthago, was but the 
echo of the feelings of every Roman who turned his mind to, the 
subject. Rome had watched with anxiety the progress of the Car- 
thaginians arm under Hamiloar : the seven years of progress under 
Hasdrubal had increased the feeling to one almost of dfbad. With 
the death of Hasdrubal Rome breathed again. Two nien, unex- 
ceptionally great, had passed away ; it was scarcely possible thfCt a 
third equal to them in ability should take their place. She watched, 
then, the first movements of Hannibal with intense interest; and it 
w&ii when she discovered that he no£ only combined^ his own 
person the abilities of his two predecessors,- but tbaj^e had rebog- 
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uised ill the points of the situation, that she felt that the Supreme 
hoar had arrived when, if not victorious, she must 'suocudab lor 
Over. i 

Given, thon, the inevitable confiifct, the question which Hannibal 
had to resolve whs how to bung it to a Successful iSsfte. Bis 
meditations during that long winter at Garth agena had forced Upon 
him the conviction that- the Bomans could only be conquered in 
Italy. A Carthaginian invasion of Italy would drive all the 
Roman citizens to take refuge under the walls of Rome. The 
blood would flow to the heart. The allies and tributaries of Rome 


would, on the other hand, profit by the success ho might obtain to 
jrecover their freedom. An invasion, in fact,* Would rbuse Italy 
^against Rome. c 

Should he proceed by land or by sea ? The sea route was easy 
.tnd it was short. But there was one great objection to it. Rome 
■was mistress of the seas.* A check at sea would derange the 
whole scheme. On the other hand the land route, though long and 
-bristling with obstacles, was feasible. He had tried his soldiers in 
Spaih. Numerous as were the enemies he might encounter, there 
were none who eonld stop them ! 1 

Ho decided, then, on the land route. But of land routes there 
were many ; which one should he take ? The decision at winch be 
arrived reveals more than any other act of his life the extraordinary 
genins qf Hannibal. It is a decision to contemplate which the 
greatest men who have ever lived have paused in admiration. It 
forms the theme of every writer of antiquity upon the subject. The 
more modern writers are not one whit behind them. “ When one 
-considers,” wrote MonteSquieu f “ the numerous obstacles 
presented themselves to Hannibal, and how that extraordim&y 
man conquered them all, we have before us the grandest subject 


which antiquity has furnished us.” “ When I think, "wrote 
Safnt-Evremond, “ that Hannibal set out from Spain whprd his 

*The stolen 1 of history mil notice how the same cease preserved from 

an invasion in the early days of th* present century. « England was m|rt*5As Ythe 
seas.” UhforiCPft® (t be f° r Ehghwd should the time arrive 
unable to make the prond assertion. * ' r ‘* 
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affairs were net on a very firm basis ; that ha traversed -the country 
of tbe Gauls whom he was bound to regard as eneintes ; that ho 
crossed the Alps to make war, upon Jhe Botnans, who had just 
driven tl;e Carthaginians from Sicily; when I think that, in Vitaly, 
he had neither magazines* nor strong places, nor assured aid, nor 
the least hope of retreat in case of disaster, 1 am astonished at the 
boldness of hib plan. But wheel I oonsider his greatness and his 
conduct, I can only admire Hannibal, and I value him far beyond 
his work.’' The opinion of Napoleon, who in his earlier Csreprawqs . 1 
his 'most apt pupil, has been recorded in the first page of this j 
chapter. “ Of all the finest human exploits,” says Montaigne, " can/ 
I not point with certainty to that of Hannibal ? " “ It was,” write* 
Michelet, “ an extraordinary boldness to penetrate into Italy, across 
so many barbarous nations, so many rapid rivers, and those Pyrenees/ 
and those .Alps, of which no regular army had ever seen th£ 
eternal snows.” With respect to no man who ever lived is th B 
consensus of opinion that is worth having so oomplete. f 

Yes 1 In that winter at Garthagena Hannibal had thought ou| 
his great plan. He would force the mountain barrier which separatee! 
Spain from Gaul, and that other which divided the last-named' 
country from Italy. The Pyrenees and the Alps should lead him 
into the fertile plains over which Home reigned supreme, and 4 
whence she aspired to issue her mandates to the rest of the known 
world 1 * 

Bold os the ptbn was, startling even in its audacity, it was far 
from being chimerical. The genius of the young oommanderjiad 
decked every sort of arrangement to minimise tbe more obvious 
dangers 1 which attended it. His base, far behind him though it ’ 
Slight \e, would be the pis-Iberian peninsula and tfre shores of, 
Afifoa, With the latter the communication would always be sumjf; 
Tbehbe ihere would reaoh him without impediment, from Oartt^ge 
to 3!dtsepli*«d<^et>i e* (MaZalquiver) add Tangiers, and thence V/ c ar . 
thagen^ Sir Cadiz, inch, munitions, and supplies. Th Roman 

even tbe y venture tp^. \ont their 
0 f ' Gibraltar. Africa, then, j$5uid be solidly 
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united to Spain. In Spain the Carthaginians w^re undisputed 
masters of the country, as for as the line of the Ebro* In advance 
<of that line, Catalonia, whiclj was indispensable* to them, wbuld be 
an impregnable fortress, which thtfy would use as a depot. That 
province gained, th o last barriers were tht* mountains ! 

The treaty of 223 b.c. had not merely prohibited to the Cartha- 
ginians the passage of the line of the Ebro : it 'had 'stipulated for 
the independence of the people of Saguntum and other Greek 
colonists. Hannibal waited, then, at Corthagcnu, busily engaged 
in making his preparations, in endeavouring likewise to assure his 
position in Carthage (Turing an absence which must necessarily bo 
I’mg, until he was quite readv. When everything for the carrying 
‘ut of his plans had been completed, he made use of a quarrel, in 
diich the citizens of the doomed city were embroiled with the 
ritizens of Torbola, to espouse the cause of the latter, to cross the 
^uadalaviar, and to Jay siege to Saguntum (219 b.c.). 

^Several reasons combined to induce Hannibal to select Saguntum 
.jj the point of attack. In the first place that city was in alliance 
T 'ith Rome, and an attack upon it would not fail to produce the 
ieclaration of war which would give his hunu free course/ Then, 
the city, was an ancient city, a place of renown, the first in rank 
among the cities beyond the Guadalaviar. Whilst, on the one side, 
he could not ’leave such a place behind him, ready to serve as a base 

t 

for the Roman armies or their allies, its capture would ensure the 
submission of the districts surrounding it. Finally, the place was 
rich/ and he would find in it abundant supplies and the means of 
provisioning others. In fact, were be master of Saguntum, he 
would be in^a position to venture the terrible duel with Home ! 

^ Hannibal appeared before Saguntum, reconnoitred it, saw that its 
v .. jure would require a regular siege, and promptly invested it. 
\siege lasted eight months : the place resisted three assaults, 
'‘ourtfbed only to the fourth. Before one even had been 
\e young general was wounded in the thigh; and it 
recorded, as a sign of the supreme influence of his 
ring the short peHod he was compelled to lay up 
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for his recovery, the operations were limited to a strict blockade. 
At last Saguntwm fell ; the survivors of the garrison had to submit 
to the rigorous laws'of war of the period; and the place was rased 
to the ground. But the winter ^219-§) had set in, and Hannibal 
could undertake nothing farther until the following spring. He 
drew hack his army, laden with booty, to Carthagena, to make 
thence the advance <lie last obstacle to which had been removed. 

Borne had not observed without groat disquietude the action of 
Hannibal.* Before even the Carthaginian general had crossed 
the Guadalaviar, her Senate, suspicious of his designs, had sent 
ambassadors to Carthagena, to m remind him* that Saguntum was 
under her protection. Hannibal had replied by declaring that 
if he were to interfere in the affairs of the citizens of that city, it 
would only be at the request of the best ancl most influentia 
amongst them. The ambassadors, failing at Carthagena, had pro! 
ceeded to Carthage, where, too, they were forced to be satisfied witlj 
generalities. Later, when the siege had begun, and during thj 
interval between the first and second assaults, other ambassador! 
had arrived within sight of the place. Warned, however, that they 
could not entei it in s.. ^ty, they had continued their journey to \ 
Curl huge, to demand there, and to demand in vain, the delivery of 
th* 1 person of Hannibal. Following this abortive effort, a third 
Homan embassy proceeded direct to Carthage to declare war, if the 
Carthaginian Senate should refuse to disavow the action V)f their 
general, and, according to Polybius, should decline to deliver him 
to the Homans. The Carthaginian Senate refused, and the orator of 
the war party, Gestur, carried away by excitement, cried out, “ Talk 
no more of Saguntum, or of the Kbro; the policy which has been 
long hatching in your hearts is now declared in open day.” Scarcely 
had lie ceased to speak when one of the Roman ambassador 
Quintus Fabius, rose, and, folding liis toga, said, “ We bring 
peace or warT choose/* Choose yourself/' replied GS Car* 
fiercely. “It shall be war, then/’ replied Fabius, shaking^ Roman 
toga. ** War be it/’ replied all the senators ; “we will sj^affront their 
the same enthusiasm with which we accept it” jiroald be solidly 
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announcement the news reached Carthage that Saguntum had 
fallen. v ' f ' ' 

His hands thus set free by the declaration of Borne, Hannibal' 
J>rooeedeS to conquer the provirce beyond the Ebro, from whose 
base he would have to traverse the 'Pyrenees — the prbvince of 
Catalonia. The conquest of that province cost him two months* time 
and twenty-one thousand men of 1*he one hundred and two thousand 
whom he had raised for his expedition. But it was completed* 
and the province was organised under the administration of his 
brother Hatmo, at whose disposal he placed a foroe of eleven 
thousand men. Leaving, then, behind him his brother Hasdrubal, 
jWith an effective of fifteen thousand men, as Governor-General 
l of the Peninsula, and taking with him his third brother, Mago, 
'Hannibal, in th$ during of 218, broke up his camp at Ampurias* 
^nd set out for the Pyrenees. He had under him fifty thousand 
footmen, nine thousand cavalry, and thirty-seven elephants. 

\ The town of Ampurias lies on the shores of the Gulf of Rosas*. 
|wenty-four miles to the north-east of Gerona. Marching as near 
4,0 tfe sea-coast as possible, in sight almost of the Carthaginian* 

7 # p 1 

ships which in a manner escorted him, Hannibal, forming his army 
into three columns, crossed in succession the Fluvia and Muga 
rivers," and reached Castillion. There the columns separated. The 
right one wheeled brusquely to its rigfit, and turning the crest of 
the great chain by Rosas, crossed heights and threaded defiles till 
it, reached Port Yondres by the pass of Las Portas. Filing then by 
the^ base of the heights, it arrived, by way of Collioure, at thd 
mouth of the Massana. 

Whilst the right was executing this turning mevement, the centre 
and left columns marched due northwards by way of Perelada, 
Espolla, and Saint Genis. At Saint Genis they separated. The 
tre column proceeded to cross the slopes of Banyuls, and 
nded thenoe by way of La Tuilerie and 1 d’Amont ; there it. 
to the left, turned the mamelon of the Tour d|^Madelpoh, 
ng the valley of the Bavenel, joined the flr$ objutnn at 
the Massana. To the same point marched left 
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column, by thV way, after* quitting Saint Genis, of the defile of 
Carbassero, by *S oracle, and by the pass of PournC*. The three 
columns, re-united, crossed then* <he liech, and encamped for the 
first time, on Gaulish sail at Elnet* 

The passage of the Pfrsneos was not effected without some 
difficulty. Hannibal had to contend against the ill-will of the 
mountaineers, and he had more than once to give evidence of the 
prowess of his troops. But so judicious were his operations in this 
respect, that f his losses, up to the moment of his reaching the plains, 
of Roussillon, were small. * 

The first act of Hannibal aftei* concentrating his army at Elne 
was to open negotiations with the native chiefs, already almost 
terrified into hostility by rumours, industriously spread, of the 
intensions of the Carthaginian general. The result of these nego- 
tiations, conducted ultimately by those •chiefs in person in the 
Carthaginian camp, was the concession of a general permission toj 
traverse their country. Hannibal, impatient to enter Italy, marched 
then with all speed, by way of Castel~Roussillon,+ to the rfghtl 
bank csf the Rhone. The exact- point at which he touched that ■ 
famous river is doubtful. He established his camp, says Polybius, 
at four days from the sea. The weight of authority seems ter indi- 
cate a point three miles above Rocjuemaure, known as the Ardoise, 
almost opposite to Caderousse.J A straight line drawn on the map 
from Narbonne to Roquemaure will represent with sufficient clear- 
ness and correctness the exact lino of march followed by the 
Carthaginian columns. 

The degree of reception meted to those columns by the inhabitants 
of the countries between the Pyrenees # and the Rhonb had not 

* Tlio IUiberis of Livy : Pyrenamm transgreditur, et ad oppidum Illiberr^ 

custra locat.” 

t About throe miles north-east of Perpignan. 

X Iiennebert, voL 1 430-35, Tho conclusion an 
with the dictum Of Napoleon. “ Hannibal,” wrote that great soldier, “ ^ U8 t have 
crossed above the conflux of tho Durance, because he had no intontion/^o march on 
tkeVari he must have crossed below the conflux of the Ardfcchej^ecaus© at that 
spot commences the chain of mountains almost perpendicular do mina tes the 

right bank of the Rhone” 


/ 

ived at is in general concurrence 
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always been the same* Fear often prevokes hostility* ; and <it thus 
happened that whilst the chiefs whom Hannibal ha3. been able per* 
sonally to influence showed a “friendly disposition, others had 
manifested hostile sentiments. As far as Btesiers, then, t^ie march 
had been easy; but at Beziers the * Carthaginians entered the 
country of the Arecomiei, and the members of this tribe, terrified 
at the unaccustomed sight of the hardy warriors, had fled to the 
further bank of the Rhone to give their hand to their brethren 
f wbo they doubted not would successfully defend th§ passage of 
that river. 0 

l And, in fact, when Hannibal reached Roquemaure he beheld the 
f left bank of the Rhone lined with multitudes of armed men, fierce 
[in aspect and menacing in gesture. His first care was to establish 
ia friendly communication with the peoples who dwelt on the bright 
<*bank. These men for tlfe most part lived by trade with the Massi- 
?Iian colonies, and were accustomed to strangers. With them, then, 
r&he task was easy, more especially as the strict discipline maintained 
'/by Hannibal, and the practice he followed of paying cash for sup- 
plies, inspired confidence. From them Hannibal obtained thu boats 
and the labour necessary for the purpose he contemplated. 

The labour so obtained he employed to construct a flotilla of a 
peculiar character. So perfect was the general organisation, and 
4 k> well regulated the division of labour, that in two days this 
Jilotilla, formed of monoxyles, or canoes, each formed from a single 
i Lree, # was ready for use. 

! *But meanwhile the populations on the left bank had not been 
idle. The Arecomici who had fled thither from the vicinity of 
t36ziers, became more threatening; whilst another tribe, the Vole®, 
^pade it clear that on the first movement in advance they would 
Kove on the Carthaginian flank. To the ordinary mind the position 
8 *'tmed full of danger. 

•^iwso, however, to Hannibal. Well aware that the uneducated 
and fcht ^ g 0 i e d are always dominated by the unforeseen^ he de* 

• pnoxyles,” or canoes made of a single tree. Vide Pdlyblas, wlio 

visited the spot aiu interrogated eye- witnesses of the fact. „ ; ^ 
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spatohecUone of fiis lieutenant^ Hanno by name, a man whom he 
had proved in many, an expedition requiring delicacy of touch, 
boldness, coolness, and dexterity, *ifi comtnand of a strong detach- 
ment to ef^cfc a diverston. m Hanno quitted the camp at Roque- 
maure at nightfall, and maYched silently up the bank, until, 
after he had" covered^ a distance of iwenty-fflve miles, he reached 
a point where several islands are formed in the bed of the 
river, where jfcs current was less rapid and the doptli of water was 
inconsiderably* On the opposite bank, moreover, there were 
no signs of an enemy. Here, then, Hanno crossed, and gave 
his men a repose of twenty-four hours. The following night he 
descended the left bank and marched as far as Orange. On 
a mamelon which was visible from the ramp Of Hannibal, and 
which had been determined upon beforehand, he caused a fire to be 
lighted to announce his presence to his chiei*. 

Hannibal had awaited only that signal to set his troops in 
motion. On the instant, he embarked his men, the infantry on 
board the monoxyles, the cavalry, dismounted, in the largo boats 
lent by Ac people on the left bank, and which, placed in front, 
broke the force of the current ; most of the horses, saddled and 
bridled, swimming. At this sight the Arccomici chanted their 
war-songs and struck their javelins against their shields, whilst 
their light troops discharged thousands of darts. It seemed as 
though their opposition, combined with the force of the current, 
would baffle the plan of the Carthaginian leader, when, suddenly^ 
Hanno, who had meanwhile set fire to the camp of the Vole®, 
dashed upon the Arecomiei and threw them into the wildest dis- 
order. The success of the passage was thenceforth assured 
Once solidly upon 'the left bank, Hannibal mustered his army. 
He found that of the fifty-nine thousand troops with whom he h; 
commenced the mjrch from Ampurias he had lost thirteen tl 
sand*t With the forty-six thousand who remained to 

, he 

* This pdnt has been recognised by modern enquirers as “ Pon 
KennebOiVvoL 1 pp- 447t-8, and notes , ' ^ „ 

f Twelve thousand infantry and one thousand cavalry. 
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ration, “ one half of his army to acquirers field of battle.” Time f 
But, with an army of twenty-six thousand mqn, t&e horses of 
which were utterly worn out the nfen so exhausted and limping 1 , 
that they could scarcely bear the weight o 6 their arms*; the 
elephants the shadow of tlvur former selves, how was Hannibal 
to meet the fresh soldiers of* Rome ? Before answering that question, 
it is necessary to inquire into the measures which the Roman Senate 
had taken to meet the invasion — the certain consequence, theywfcre 
well aware, of the war which their own ambassador had dqplared. 

The Consuls for tliejeav 218 n.e. were Publius Cornelius Scipio 
and Sempronius Longus. ft was Scfyio who had introduced in the 
Roman Senate the deputies who had come from Saguntum to im- 
plore prompt assistaitte against Hannibal. Instead of sending on 
army, the Romans had, as we have seen, deputed an embassy * to 
Carthage. As soon, however, as the news of the fall of Saguntum 
reached Rome, the Senate ordered the levy of three) armies, and, 
retaining one, under the pretors Manlius and Attilius, in Italy, 
despatched the second under Sempronius to Sicily, and the third 
under Publius Scipio to Spain, to hinder the egress of Hamfibal 
from that country. Scipio was too late to effect this purpose. 
Embarking at Pisa, he had reached the port of Bouc, not far 
from Marseilles, when he learned that Hannibal had crossed the 

m 

Pyrenees and was already on the Rhone. Scarcely believing this 
news, ho despatched three^ hundred chosen horsemen, supported 
by some Gaulish auxiliaries, to reconnoitre. Hannibal, on his 
side, having been told that some Roman ships had anchored* at 
the mouths of the Rhone, had sent five hundred light cavalry to 
examine and # report. It lyippened that the two reconnoitring 
parties met not far from the village of V^dfcnes. They at once 
came to blows. After a sharp contest the Romans prevailed, and 
the Carthaginians, having lost at least two hundred of their number, f 

* “To lirujxtvt tW, teal rfj Xonrfj Sia Oivu . . . otov &vr<ytt$rjpui)jt{vQi 
7ravr€$ vj<rav (Polybius iii. lx.) . , . illuvlc, squalor© enecti , . , ©fiigies, fmo 
\imbr© hojninum . . . sqnalida et prop© clferata corpora , . .* (Livy xxi,}. ^ 
f Vicli amphutt dueentt ceciderunt . — Livy,* Polybius, who, as >1. Hennebert truly 
remarks, never exaggerates, states that the greater rthmbor of them were pieced 
hors de qomhat. — Hennebeii^ v ol. i. p. 444 ; voi ij. 33-4. 
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fled fpr their* lives. The pursuers followed their eflemy so closely 
us to come within the range of the Carthaginian camp. It hap- 
pened at the time that Hannibal had grossed his entire army, the 
elephants alone excepted, to the left bank. If the leader of the 
Homan horsemen bad hael his wits about him he would have re- 
cognised that the passage had been virtually accomplished. But he 
had an eye only for the elephants. His gaze was riveted upon the 
huge animals guarded by a few infantry, and these to his disordered 
mind represented the Carthaginian army. He returned, then, to 
inform Scipio that Hannibal was still encamped on the right bank. 
A report of the true state of thn case >jfoultl have caused the Roman 
Consul to proceed with all haste to the plains of Piedmont to be 
beforehand there with his enemy. The false report induced in his 
tmnjl the belief that he might surprise Hannibal at the critical 
moment when he should attempt the passage. 

Scipio, then, disembarked his troops, and marched up the left 
bank of the Rhone towards the place indicated by his reconnoitring 
officer. t On reaching the Durance he changed the order of march 
for the order of battle, and proceeded with great caution. As he 
approached the goal of his journey he continued to cherish the 
hope that he would yet catch his enemy in the very act. The 
bitterness of the awakening from the delusion may be imagined 
when, on reaching the ground which the Carthaginian tropps had 
occupied, he learned that they had quitted it three days before! 

The Scipios were a great family, and although Publius Cornelius 
was not the most illustrious of its members, he was yet a man to 
bear the test of fortune. Keenly disappointed though ho was at 
the departure of his enemy, he did not allow it to di§courage his 
roopa* Representing to them that the flight of the Carthaginians 
had been the consequence of the nows of their advance, he returned 
to his Ships, despatched the greater number of his men undpr his 
brother Cneius Cornelius, to Spain, and embarking, wijtSi a few 
followers, pn board a galley, set sail for Genoa, learning, at 
Genoa, that the third army* raised by order of the Sonate, was 
under the command bf the pretors Manlius and Afctilius, at Taneto, 
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some ten miles to the oast of Parma, ho f re-embarked, proceeded to 
Pisa, and landed there. 

It had been the hope of Scipio to'be able to meet Ilannibal as 
he descended, worn and exhausted, on the plains of Piedmont* 
13ut already the fatal too late ! ” sounded in his ears. His army 
was not yet m Ins hand ; ‘the distance to be traversed was great. 
He was forced, then, to content himself with the formation of a plan 
to cover Romo, and, as the most effectual means for that purpose, 
to occepy and defend the great river arteries which flowed between 
that city and the basq of the Apennines. 

Whither, in the first 1 istancc, should he direct his steps ? In 
deciding upon this question he could not but be influenced by a 
consideration of the* strategic reasons which would naturally guide 
the invader. It was clear to Scipio, as it must be clear to every- 
one who studies the topographical conditions of Northern Italy, 
that an invading army descending the Alps is inevitably drawn to 
the river Po. To an invader that river constitutes the first obstacle. 
To the defender it is the great base of offensive operations. To 
maintain himself as long as possible a cheval of the river ftliich 
traverses all the roads of invasion, to preserve his entire liberty of 
action o^ the plains on both sides of it, to proven it from being 
crossed, such must be the pre-occupation of the defender of the 
Italian soil. Now, to arrive at such an end, the defender has at his 
disposition a central position between the Ligurian Sea and the 
Adriatic, most suitable for every kind of manoeuvring. This posi- 
tion is that comprised by the three cities, — Pavia, Stradella, and 
Piacenza. It is the base indicated for all defensive military opera- 
tions against an invader from the north in the plains of North 
Italy.* 

These considerations decided Scipio to march upon Stradella, 
the central point of the position. The rou.e which ho adopted 
was probably that by way of Lucca, Pietra-Suita, Massa, Carrara, 
Sarzana, Aulla, Pontremoli, Berceto, Cassio, ifornovo, and Parma. 

* For the exhaust, ve argument which provos this thesis I must refer the reader 
to Hennebort, voL n pp, v 36 0-^0. 
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As he a^vanced'ho enlisted scftme ten thousand troops from among 
the inhabitants of the country, many of them old cavalry soldiers 
who had seen service. It was not till h^approached Taneto, how- 
ever, that he came upon # the regular army. In the vicinity of that 
place the pretors Manlius aud Attilius joined him with at least 
twenty thousand* men. This junction raised the number of the 
Consular army to thirty thousaud. Serving in its ranks were the 
poet Ennius, Cato the Elder, and the heroic Sergius. A few days 
later Scipio reached Fiacenza. I propose to leave him in <lmi 
strong position whilst I return to the camp of Hannibal. 

We left Hannibal just descended into tho plains of Piedmont. 
Arrived on those plains lie, too, had tp decide the direction he 
should take. Tho decision was not easy. The Unmans occupied, 
m tho ytst of Italy, the line from Pisa to Stradella ; to the east, 
they were concentrated under the walls eff Arimimun (Itimini). 
Their legions barred absolutely tho entrance into the peninsula. 
They could, at will, manoeuvre in the Einilian plain or behind the 
curtain of the Apennines ; they thus held command of all the bases 
of the Ifcies of operations which an invader might attempt. 

On what point, then, was Hannibal to move. As an objective 
base, ho hud simply the entrance — quite closed behind hyn-»-into 
the plains of Piedmont. How \^as lie to force the strong barrier 
m front of him? Were be to try his adversary by the right # bunk 
of the Po, he would be forced to carry by a front attack the western 
opening to that Stradella which alone could give him Piueenza, and 
with Piacenza the means of passing tho Apennines. Were ho to 
operate on the left bank, it would be scarcely possible to advance 
very far beyond the Ticino. Wore he push forward into the 
Milanese, his ilank would be exposed to attacks from Piacenza and 
Cremona. Were he to follow, the Po, its winding course would 
remove him too far from his objective. Ho would be forced, sooner 
or later, to march on Piacenza. 

* The contingent of Manlius bad consisted, a few months earlier, of nineteen 
thousand six hundred men ; that of Attilius of nine thousand three hundred. The 
numbers in the text are certainly not .too high a computation. / 


s 
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Recognising, then, Piacenza as true key of the Peninsula, 
as the point which, whether he should act by the* right or by the 
left bank of the Po, it *was absolutely necessary that he should 
either occupy or render untefiable by t>he enemy’s army, Han- 
nibal resolved to move rapidly upon ‘that place and to operate by 
both banks of the Po. With this view he chose for the front of 
his operations, on the left, the Sesia, a confident of the Po, which, 
springing from Monte Rosa, augments its volume in its course, and 
joining a bend of the greater river at Frassinetto, constitutes 
thus, from the base of the mountain to Valenza, a continuous line ; 
on the right, the Tanaro, which, though a river quite of second 
importance, forms a good /lacking defence to the Sesia-Fo ; in the 
centre, the Po, from Valenza to the confluence with it of the 
Tanaro. 

To assure this position, this front of Sesia-To-Tanaro, Hannibal 
began by mastering the three important places, Verceil (Vercella), 
Valenza (Valcntinum), and Asti (Asta). It was then of impor- 
tance, with a view to assure to himself the free use of the valley of 
the Upper Po, to secure the forts which guarded the lin e behind 
him, running perpendicularly to the line he occupied, that of 
Vereoil-frassinetto-Valenza. With this object in. view he reduced 
Ivrea, Chivasso, Bodenkmag,* and Curbantia.* He then marched 
on T,urin. 

The relations which Hannibal had been careful to cultivate with 
the Cisalpine Gauls had rendered the acquisition of the places I 
have mentioned comparatively easy. It was not so with Turin. 
That city closed her gates to his army. A civil war was raging 
within her walls, a war produced by the uprising of the democratic 
element. Hannibal had failed in two attempts to open negotiations 
with tiie dominant party ; he was obliged to have recourse, then, to 
a regular siege. Of this siege, the following account, compressed 
from the conclusions drpwn by M. Hennebert, may be accepted as 
that best supported by the scanty evidence we can command. 

About sixty yards (Suo wXiffpa) from the west salient angle of 
* Names of ancient places whidh have not been traced. 
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the enceinte the Carthaginians organised their parallel (o-roav 

irapdWqXov), the trace of which cuts the approaches to the modern 
^citadel. Under cover of this they sai^k a well, at the bottom of 
which was constructed the virovdfLos, curriculum or gallery, much 
wider than the ordinary modern gallery. The work at this was 
incessant Divided into brigades, to each of which a service of six 
hours was allotted* the men toiled without a moment’s relaxation. 
The earth displaced was thrown into (cophini) baskets, which were 
then conveyed to the base of the first descending point by means 
of sidings, and thence drawn up. To obtain a^constant supply of 
fresh air, vertical wells wore sunk at certain distances, and these 
were made to communicate with each , other by means of oblique 
branches in the form of syphons. » 

Tho # mine thus opened by the Carthaginians was pushed by 
them with great vigour, during three days and three nights, under 
the rampart. It was then extended laterally to a width equal to its 
length — sixty yards — and filled with combustibles and explosives. 
Then it was fired, and, an enormous breach having been thus 
-’effected* the troops rushed to the assault, and Turin was carried. 
The civil dissensions within her walls had prevented the citizens 
'from either interrupting the progress of the mine or from organising 
a sufficient resistance. 

* • 

The very day that Hannibal had stormed Turin, Scipip had 
occupied Piacenza. The Carthaginian was still in the city which 
he had conquered when the news readied him that the position 
which he had already recognised as that best adapted for the 
successful defence of the line of tho Po had been seized by his 
'enemy. Ilia first thought was how to # dislodge him* before he 
should establish himself there too solidly to be displaced. There 
was not, he felt, an instant to lose : he must, without a day's un- 
necessary delay, march to attack him. 

No one can study the history of the greatest generals whom the 
world has known without being struck by the bond of sympathy 
which has existed between themselves and the men they led to 
wiotory. It was so with Caesar and his legions, with Charles the 

" 3 ■ 
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Great and bis armies, with Gustavus,* With Grom welt, with Turenne, 
with Eugene, with Villars, with Frederic, with Iloudon, and most 
especially with Napoleon,o and their followings. These illustrious 
warriors bad won the confidence of their soldiers not less by their 
genius than by the manner in which they were in the habit of 
taking them into tlioir 'confidence as to the objects of the* manoeu- 
vres they were about to execute. On tlio evo of Austerlitz 
Napoleon visited his several corps and confided to his soldiers 
the plan which he should send them to execute on .the morrow. 
The men thus trusted went into action with a double' certainty 
of victory. They Mere animated not alone by a faith in their 
leader, but also by the conviction that his plan was a plan which 
could not fail if they only wore to do their part. The precedent 
for such a line of conduct in those great leaders can be traced to 
Hannibal. That great 4 commander had led his army across the 
Pyrenees and the Alps; his men had suffered terribly ; they 
had not yet recovered from the unwonted dangers and fatigues 
they had undergone ; he was now about to lead them against a new 
enemy, the most formidable enemy in the known world, a Severely 
disciplined enemy, led by a captain who had known how to occupy 
at a critical moment a very strong position. At that supreme 
hour Hannibal took his soldiers into his confidence. Summoning 
them „to attend a spectacle in which the captives taken on the 
inarch were arrayed to fight in pairs to the death against each 
other — the dying being thus delivered from the agony of suspense, 
the victors being granted their liberty and loaded with rich presents 
— he thus, after the combat, addressed them : 

“You can see for yourselves, soldiers, the necessities of your 
situation : you have had under your eyes a living image of the fate 
which awaits you. We are enclosed between two seas, without 
possessing a single ship which could take us back to our country. 
Before us is the Po, wider than the Phone ; behind us are the 
Alps, the crossing of which was accomplished with so much diffi- 
culty. Gam we take refuge in flight ? It is not to be thought of ; 
there are no means of issue from our position ; we are prisoners in 
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Upper , Italy. * What, thon?»have wo to do? If we beat the 
Romans we shall gain their lands and their riches ; but if we are 
beaten by them, shall we fall alive injto their hands ? Bather, a 
thousand times, let u$ die: let hs imitate these Gaels, and let us* 
say with them, 1 We will conquer, or die ! ’ " 

Softening then his tone, he spoke to. those about him of his 
own happy convictions ; of how he counted on success, and hoped 
with his own hands to destroy the gales of Rome. Ilis words caused 
the greatest # enthusiasm. Shouts of applause followed the conclu- 
sion of his speech. The next day he took the road to Piacenza. 

Meanwhile Scipio was making* preparations io meet the advance, 
which he foresaw, of his great antagonist. After due consideration 
he* had come to the conclusion that it would be nujre advantageous to 
meet Jam on the Ticino than on the Po, The section of* the former 
river between Lago Maggiore and the Pe measures a distance of 
about fifty -nine miles, and presents along its slightly winding 
course an imposing front. Throughout this distance the width of 
«he river varies from sixty to a hundred and thirty yards ; 4 the 
depthffrom two and a half inches to thirteen feet in the driest 
season, from ten to forty-six feet when the water is at its height. 
The current is extremely rapid. 

The comparative shortness of its length, fifty-nine miles, the 
strength afforded to that length by the supports at both # ite ends — 
the Lago Maggo ire and the 1*0 — gives to the lino of the Lower 
Ticino considerable strategical value. But to obtain the fullest 
advantage from the occupation of this line it is neocssary to"" occupy 
more than one point of it between its extreme points, Pavia and 
Sesto Calende ; to command both banks at all points where a 
passage is practicable, so as, when necessary, to be able to operate 
on both. 

As to whether Scipio, holding both banks, extended his front 
from Pavia to St. Martino, and whether he threw across the river 
many bridges to ensure to himself freedom of action, the records 
*cf the time make no mention ; but this is certain :yhe did throw 
.across the river a bridge of boats or rafts, and* he did erect a 
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bridge-bead on the right bank. It ‘may be accepted that this* 
bridge was constructed near Pavia, for the necessity of maintain- 
ing the Pavia-Stradella-Pkcenza position on the Po would not 
%Ilow the Roman General to expose himself to be cut off from that 
city. By its construction Scipio had the command of entry into 
the Lomellina.* He did not himself await on the Ticino the 

* t 

approach of his enemy, but crossed the river with his cavalry, 
and proceeded in the direction of Vereelii. 

It was on that place Hannibal had marched from Turin. Thence, 
having ascertained that Scipio had thrown a bridge over the lower 
Ticino, near Pavia, he despatched aVegiment of cavalry commanded 
by MaJharbal, to reconnoitre. Scipio, meanwhile, creeping forward 
with his cavalry only, had arrived within about five miles of Vereelii. 
From his position he carefully examined the Carthaginian position, 
and, believing that he had divined the intention of its leader, sent 
orders^ to his entire army to cross the Ticino. Hannibal, oil 
learning of this, crossed the Scsia. This happened on the after- 
noon of the 80th November. 

These movements brought the cavalry of the two armies, the 
following morning, within striking distance of each other. Hanni- 
bal, having reconnoitred Scipio’s position, recalled MaharbaPs 
men and assigned them a place in liis line. He had resolved to 
receive the enemy’s attack and then to overwhelm him with superior 
numbers. 


Just Jbefore the combat engaged, the two genorals, in accordance 
with the custom then genera], addressed a few spirit-stirring words 
to their men. Then Scipio gave the order to advance. 

His front was covered ^ith a swarm of foot skirmishers mixed 

^fch irregular horsemen of Gaul ; the Romish cavalry and the 

^^Klry of the Italian allies of Rome formed his main body. The 

gkir^ishers moved at first at an ordinary pace, bu f they quickened 

it as tlife^ approached the Carthaginian line. 

j&jilannib^ **ad wat °ked calmly the advance aoross the Lo- 

meUina of tli& 8e arrae d masses. As they quickened their pace he- 
' 

• Th© bix oa< * °* til0 P°i *outli-wcfifc from Paris. 
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passed tfeo <word to his cavalry to be in readiness ; the instant 
they calne within charging cfi&tance he gave the order to charge. 

The Carthaginian, warriors, inciting their horses to the utmost, 
charged with a force so irresistilJle that* the skirmishers were swept 
from the. field and the Roman cavalry was broken by the shock.. 
Not in the centre only. Availing himself of his superiority in 
numbers, Hannibal had taken care that the flanks of the Roman 
line should be almost simultaneously assailed, ’and Scipio had 
not recovered from the effects of the first charge when he beheld 
the swarthy* troops of Africa dashing upon his flanks and hi* rear* 
He was enclosed, indeed, in an iron circle. 9 

That charge decided the aStion. The Romans, surrounded, 
became completely demoralised. Thenceforth it was not a fight, 
but a slaughter; each man striving only tc» save himself. A 
great - number were killed and wounded. Amongst the latter was 
Scipio himself. Fighting bravely, he htCd received a severe hurt, 
and he owed his life to the gallantry of his son, also called 
Publius Cornelius, then seventeen years old, and who was in after 
jears^to avenge at Zama the many defeats which Hannibal inflicted 
upon his countrymen in Italy. 

The wounded general, whilst retreating as best he could, de- 
spatched hurried orders to his infantry to recross tho Tigj^o. He 
then moved rapidly with the remnant of his cavalry in the same 
direction, crossed the Ticino in advance of his infantry, anfl gained 
Piacenza in safety. There he occupied a strong position, a central 
point whence he could issue with both arms to smite any enemy 
*who should attempt the passage of the river. 

Why djd Hannibal allow Scipio to recross the Ticino ? It 
would seem that in the very sharp cav^ry action his men, too, had 
suffered considerably ; that, on its termination, he, expecting to 
be attacked by the Roman infantry, had retired, taking with'liim 
bis wounded, into bis palisaded camp. His dead he then coped to 
be buried, and it was only twelve hours after the Romap<infantry 
had begun its retreat that the Carthaginian received information of 
the movement. Then, in' all haste, he traversed plain of the 
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Lomellina; and although he was not successful in^oafturing a 
single loiterer, he yet reached the bridge-head on the TicirnS before 
the men who guarded it, six hundred in number, bad crossed to the 
opposite bank. He made prisoners of them all. 

Hannibal had no desire to cross the 4Ticino. IIis f aim was 
Koine ; and, to reach Home, the position held by Scipio on the Po, 
the Pavia-Stradella-Piaoenza position, must be forced or turned. 
Instead, then, of crossing the Ticino, a movement which would 
have led him from his true line of advance, Hannibal made a half- 
turn and ascended the Po by its left bank, with a view to effect 
the passage of that river at a point where he would not be hindered 
by the Rowans. * 

The exact point he selected for this purpose has been much 
disputed, but the* weight of probabilities inclines in favour of 
Cambio. It is certain that the passage took place at a ‘point 
two days’ march up the # river from the confluence with it of the 
Ticino; and where the throwing of a bridge was easy. Cambio 
fulfils both these conditions. It possessed, moreover, the ad van- 
tage* of being beyond immediate sinking distance from Pavia, and 
of communicating with a country, on the opposite bank, inhabited 
by a clan of the Ligurians who were friendly to Carthage. 

Just beyond the town of Cambio, then, Hannibal threw a bridge 
of boats across the Po. It seems probable that to cast this bridge 
he rangpd his elephants in the river, just above the point on which 
he had fixed, to break the iorce of the current ; certain it is that 
the passage was effected in good order and without opposition. 
By crossing near Cambio Hannibal had gained a position between 
the Tanaro and the Scrivia — a position which uncovered to him 
the western opening to Stradclla, left unguarded by the enemy. 
He marched then in that direction, and, crossing the Staffora 
below Voghera, was pressing on, when suddenly he found Ins road 
barred by a Koman oppidum , guarded by a strong and well supplied 
garrison. That oppidum was Castcggio, the principal depot of the 
stores of the Roman army ! 

* Hennobert, vol. ii. pp. 466-8. 
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To atfacK die place woyld have occupied precious time: to 
mask it would have deprived him of precious troops, ITanpibal 
adopted a third ccfursc. 13y t means of his native allies he 
managed to induce the commander *of the garrison to close 
his eyes.* He then continued his march; his light cavalry, led 
by his brother Mago, leading the way. Still pressing on, the 
Carthaginians, the .'bird day after the passage of the Po, came 
within sight of Piacenza, and of the Roman army ranged under 
its walls. „ 

Scipio, meanwhile, quite demoralised by his cavalry defeat on 
the Ticino, had written to the Roman Senate to represent the im- 
possibility of his being able to meet Hannibal single-handed, aud, 
indicating that it was the evident intention of the Carthaginian 
leader to march upon Parma, and, turning tftencc eastward, to 
force his way through the Lunigiann, had presented an urgent 
request that he might he reinforced by Sempronius, then lying 
at Rimini. The united consular armies, he represented, would 
take up on the Trebia a position, which, covering the Apennines, 
wouH#at the same time threaten the roar of the Carthaginians aud 
force their leader to suspend his forward movements. 

Pending the arrival of Sempronius, Scipio resolved to remain 
immovable in his lines, lie did remain immovable, whilst Han- 
nibal, defiling within sight of Piacenza, pitched his camp atr a point 
where the Via Emilia is crossed by the river Nure, on both hanks 
of that river, between five and six miles from that town. This 
position was very strong against attack, and it gave the Cartha- 
ginian leader facilities of opening communications with the Boii, 
a people with whom the Romans were at war, and whose friend- 
ship had been secured. • 

The task before Hannibal was such as to task all th$ abilities, 

all the resources, all the skill of a great general.f lie had to 

• 

* The district of which Sarsann is ihe capital, so callod from the Roman toWn 
of Lima, dostioyed by the Ai a i>. 101G. 

f Napoleou, commenting on the earlier phases of his marvellous campaign of 
1796, said: “I was in a position more favourable than that of UaumbHl. The two 
oonsuls had but one common interest — to cover Rome; the generals whom I 
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keep separate from each other two consular armies, which,* occupy* 
ing the two points of Rimini and Piacenza, were*eagerly seeking 
the opportunity to unite in order to attack him. His Wear brain 
enabled him easily to detect the plan that would occupy all their 
thoughts. He had traversed the Pyrenees and the Alps that ho 
might attack Rome ; but^ between him and the Po arose another 
barrier, the formidable chain of tho Apennines. Scipio had 
missed him after he had crossed the Pyrenees ; he had been 
baffled when, after Hannibal had descended from the Alps, he 

t • 

had tried to check his progress : but, united with Sempronius, ho 
hoped to crush him at the foot of the Apennines. Believing this to 
be the plan of the consuls, Hannibal had to defeat it — to prevent, 
if possible, a junction between the two armies; if that should 
prove impossible, to fight them when combined ; and to cross the 
Apennines in spite of thejn. It was with that object that he had 
crossed the Po, and had thrown himself between tho two armies, in 
that position on the Nurc, which, whilst it gave him a safe com- 
munication with the Boii, cut the line which connected the army 
of Scipio with the Luuigiana and Pisa on tho one side ar&l the 
army of Sempronius on tb*^ other. 

To Scipio the position seemed, after a short reflection, full of 
danger. discovery which he made of the indisposition of tho 
Gaulish" auxiliaries serving under his orders to fight against the 
new liberator of Gaul and Italy, brought to him further the convic- 
tion that to stay in his actual position was to court destruction. 
He resolved, then, to quit Piacenza, and, leaving there a garrison 
which might \>e victualled and, if need were, strengthened by 
means of the*Po, to lake up a strong position on the Trebia. On 
tho banks of that river, id the territory of the Anamani, faithful 
allies of Rome, he would be within reach of his magazines at Oasteg- 
gio; could maintain his communications with Rome #nd Genoa; 
and, finally, could await in a good defensive position the arrival 
of Sempronius. 

attacked had separate interests, Beaulieu to cover tho Milano#®, OalB to dover* 
Piedmont. It sufficed for mo to throw myself hot ween the two armies and threaten 
Both couni ries at once to separate them for ever.” 
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Scipio exeo&ted this pjfin. f Quitting Piacenza tinder favour of 
a very dark night be marched to tho Trebia, and crossed that river 
near the point where; in the prfsenfc day, there is the railway 
viaduct* He then ascended the l<\ft banlc by Casaliggio, and took 
up a position at ftivalta, # a rising ground forming almost the last 
and lowest of tho heights which constitute the extension towards 
the lower country 06 the slopes of the Apennines.* There he 
fortified himself strongly. 

But a few hours elapsed before Hannibal made himself ac; 
quainted with* the movement of his enemy. Ho immediately b*roke 
up his cain|> on the Nuro and took a new position on the Trebiola, 
not far from the existing village of Settima. Thence, whilst 
within watching distance, four or live miles, of the Roman camp, 
he could keep an eye on Piacenza, and, he believed, still prevent 
the junction of Scmpronius with his colleague. 

Sempronius, meanwhile, recalled from Sicily, had marched upon 
Rome by the Via Appia, and from Rome to Rimini by the famous 
Via Flaininia, which had been completed only two years previously 
by the Censor Flaminius, now on the eve ot becoming consul for 
the second time.f 

The exact route taken by Sempronius to join his colleague on 
tho Trebia is not known. Considering, however, that he was a 
man of action, and that he had to combine two objects — to-mareh as 
speedily as possible and yet to make such a detour as would take 
him beyond the reach of Hannibal — and that he accomplished those 
objects, it seems fair to surmise that he advanced into the Emilian 
plain beypnd the pfinfc which is now known as Forli ; that ho 
pushed on thence to Faenza (Faventia; ; that there he threw 
himself on tho Apennines by the Via F&ventina, which descended 
with tolerable directness on Florentia (Florence) ; and that he 

accomplished this march in four or five days4 

• 

* Aennebert, voi. ii. pp, 477-8. Kivalta is rbout sixty foot above the bed of tho 
river. Besaiz occupied it on the eve of tho bJfctle of Marengo. 

f He had' marched, halts inclusive, at the rate of twenty-five kilometres— 
nearly fifteen English miles— per day. Hennebert, voL ii, pp, 480^1. 

% Hennebert, vot ii. pp. 481-2. 
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Once at Florence the junction with JScipio was assured.* Marching 
i by the Via Clodia, Sempronius reached Lucca in three days." Thence 
he pushed forward by the Via Aurelia as far as the mouth of the 
Magra, two miles to the efost of ^ the gulf of Spezzia. Here he had 
to carefully consider his next movement. •Were he, turning inland 
at a right angle, to march on Parma, he could assuredly threaten 
the rear of Hannibal, firmly fixed at Setting ; but he would not 
the less expose himself to the attacks of the Boii, the allies of the 
Carthaginian. He rejected, then, that idea, and preferred to 
contkiue his march along the coast — six days — as Air as Genoa. 
Thence he pushed •forward by mountain paths — for there was no 
road — by Torriglia and Ottone as far as Bobbin. At Bobbio he 
was on the Trcbia, in the valley of that name, not very far — 
twenty miles — iram Rivalta. The next day he virtually effected 
the junction, encamping at Statto, within an easy distance from 
the camp of his colleague. 

The march of Sempronius had been so well conceived and so 
ably executed that Hannibal bad been unable to pievent it. During 
the greater part of the movement the Apennines had shielded Sem- 
pronius. To harass that consul Hannibal would have had to quit 
his watch-tower over Scipio. He resolved, then, to stay at Settima, 
to cemofti there liis alliance with the Gauls, already impressed by 
the stupendous grandeur of bis passage over the Alps, and eager to 
welcome in him their champion against the all-devouring Borne. 
The discipline exercised by the Carthaginian, the prompt reparation 
he always made for any acts of violence on the part of his troops, 
the promises lie made to the Gauls to recove# their independence, 
worked wonderfully in his favour. By the ;ime that Sempronius 
joined Scipio all the Cisalpine Gauls, the Anamani and some of the 
Cenomani excepted, were prepared to rise in his support. Ho had 
kept in reserve one great coup to give them still greater confidence 
in his star. The day following that on which «Sempronius had 
arrived nt Bobbio, Hannibal l#id surprised Casteggio, and become 
master of the magazines of the Roman army ! 

How did Hannibal obtain possession of Casteggio ? According 
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to Livy, he bought it from iJhe prefect of the garrison, Dasius of 
Brundusium (Brindisi), with whom it will be recollected he had come 
in contact previously, for four hundred golden crowns.* However 
that may have been, he*had it, anffits possession was of inestimable 
value to him ; for it gave him the power, should his enemy display 
any enterprise, to force upon him an action whenever — almost 
wherever — he might* choose. 

The effect upon the Roman consuls was not less striking. 
Sempronius* a man of energy and vigour, full of military pride, 
was at first anxious to march at once and crush the audacious 
Carthaginian fn his very camp. « lie gradually calmed down, how- 
ever, and, seeking an interview with Rcipio, consulted with him re- 
garding the military position and the course to^ he pursued. He 
listened with attention to the arguments of his colleague that, not- 
withstanding the loss of Casteggio, the* Roman position on the 
Trebia was impregnable ; that they possessed a very safe line of 
retreat into the valley of the same name, part of which Scnv 
pronius lutd already traversed, and which led, by paths from winch 
Hannibal could not cut them off, to Genoa and thenco to Rome. 
Rcipio proceeded, then, to urge the advisability of halting where 
they were; of continuing to occupy the camp even throughout 
the coming winter. They could only gam, Hannibal could only 
lose, by delay. His Gaulish allies, seeing him inactive, would 
tire of furnishing him with supplies and would gradually abandon' 1 
him. “ Finally, ” urged Scipio, hoping to touch his colleague by 
a personal allusion to himself, “ ] am still far from well ; my 
wounds are not yet healed ; give mo time to be cured. As soon 
as 1 shall be able to join my efforts to yours, we shall both be 
able to render splendid service to our country.” 

Scmpronius could not deny the justice of this reasoning: he 
could not helpjbeing convinced by it. But he was an ambitious 
man ; the time of the consular elections was approaching, and he 
was unwilling to leave for his successor the glory of crushing 
Hannibal. The very reference made by Scipio with the hope of 


* Equivalent to a little over £'325 sterling. 
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working npon his feelings, the reference to his utfhealed wounds, 
produced, therefore, an effect the opposite to that which had been 
intended. If Seipio could take itfo part in the battle, the entire 
glory of the victory would accrue to Sempronius.* Making use, 
then, of the state of feeling at Rome— L a feeling which represented 
ignorance of the state of affairs in the camp and a desire for victory 
at any price — he told his colleague that puolic opinion already 
reproadhed him for failing to seize two opportunities, on the Rhone 
and on the Ticino, and that ho was regarded as wanting in energy 
and enterprise. He concluded by declaring himself opposed to the 
policy of delay, and desirous of immediate action. * 

The matter was not settled at the moment. Two parties, how- 
ever, formed in the Roman camp : the party of delay, and the 
party of action. Ilannibal, who was perfectly informed of his 
adversaries’ proceedings and who longed, more ardently even 
than Sempronius, to see the Roman army in motion, resolved to 
excite still more the sensitiveness of that susceptible consul. With 
that object he despatched two thousand infantry and a thousand 
horsemen to ravage the lands of some Gaulish tribes whifch still 
held for the Romans. This action produced the desired result. 
Sempronius sent at once a detachment composed of the greater 
part of his cavalry, supported by a thousand skirmishers, to drive 
back the 'Africans. In the combat which followed the Romans 
► were repulsed. Still more furious, Sempronius marched to support 
them with all his infantry and the remainder of his cavalry. But 
Hannibal had attained his end. He suddenly called in his troops, 
already well in hand, and drew them off before the fresh troops of 
Rome could 'arrive in line. The sight of the escape of his prey*—" 
as he had deemed it — augmented to a still greater extent the fury 
-of Sempronius. 

Hannibal now felt that he had him ; that a battle was simply a 

* History abounds with instances of the same jealousy. It was the same fooling 
displayed by Marshal Victor with respect to Soult, which saved Wellington at 
Talavera; the same evinced by Marmout towards King Joseph and Marshal 
Jourdain, which caused him to make the movement which lost for him the battle of 
Salamanca. These are but two instances amid hundreds 
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question* o£ (fays, and tl^t he might even choose the ground. 
Where should he encounter the famed legions of Borne? The 
plain, close to the position he occupied at Settima, seemed to offer 
conditions admirably adapted to the special qualities of his troops. 
Flat, generally bare, aftd exposed, it was traversed by a stream, the 
Trebiola, which meandered some distance below the steep banks 
which rose abruptly from its bed. These ‘banks were so profusely 
covered with thick" bushes, roeds, and brushwood, that the ordinary 
observer would not notice the long but narrow gap which formed « 
the t\ro sides of the rivulet. It was the very place, then, ffor an 
ambuscade. 

Confident that Sempronius would cross the Trebia, Hannibal 
issued from his camp at Settima the evening of the 25th December* 
and marched nearly a mile southward m tho direction of the 
present town of Niviano. There he halted, and drawing up his 
main bpdy in a compact iorrn lacing the Trebia, despatched the 
corps of his brother, Mdgo, to occupy the ravine formed by the 
Trebiola, at a point near to where that rivulet runs into the river. 
Whilst Mago’s corps w^as thus hidden from view by the brushwood 
and reeds which eoveied abundantly the steep banks of the Tre- 
biola, it occupied a position which would bring it on the left 
rear of an army which, crossing the Trebia, should mo^ straight 
forward to attack Hannibal. 

Thus prepared for attack, the great Carthaginian resolved to 
provoke it. Early on the morning of the 26th December ho 
despatched a stroug body of horsemen across the river to insult 
the Roman camp. Crossing the Trebia, partly by the ford, partly 
j&wimming, these hardy soldiers galloped to the pajisades which 
-covered that camp ; then, by their cries, their gestures, and the 
hurling of javelins, they roused the Roman soldiers from their 
morning slumbers. Sempronius was one of the first to mount his 
horse. Mad with rage, he summoned to his side officers, tribunes, 
$nd centurions, to witness the outrage, and to demand of them if 

* The arguments regarding the exact localities and the date are to be found in 
Bexmebertfs admirable work, vol. ii. pp. 409-504. 
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it did not call for instant vengeance. Almost with the "same breath? 
he gave orders for the men to turn out and prepare for battle. His 
orders were obeyed ; the cavalry, forming the bead of his columns, 
issued Erst from the palisades, the light infantry followed ; the 
heavy infantry formed the rear. Long before ihoy had firmed up 
the insulting Africans had vanished. 

However, the dio was cast. Sempronius, gritting the positions 
the two consular armies had occupied at Statto-Ri volta, marched to 
thp river. The ford of Miruliore offered them a passage, but the 
watersf, swollen by rain vvhich had fallen heavily during ihe previous 
night, reached up to the waists of his men. Having crossed, he 
halted to form his men in order of battle. He had under him 
from forty-six to fifty thousand men, of whom one-tenth were 

cavalry. lie fo rifted his infantry in three parallel lines of equal 

% ,, 

strength, and placed his cavalry on the flanks. His line occupied 
a frontage of about five miles. * 

* “ The savs TTenncbert, alluding to tho general composition of the 

consular mimes “ were dividpd into light inf intry (Am aumturn) and infantry of 
the lino. The /<//•> aimnhuu comprised only ehusstins or tirailleurs, cairving 
only ja\ oli’i'i : the gratis tmuttlura wus composed ».f time bodies, decline* Mo fight 
in line, and provided foi this puipo&o with defensive armour and weapons which 
they could wield. The three bodies were the hastati, the print ipe; s, arid the tnarii . 
These four component parts «,f the legionaiy infantry were under all circumstances 
essentiallv.di'»tinct from each other. 

44 Theoretically, the legion consisted of 000 trinrii , 1.200 principrs , 1,200 hastati , 
and an ind * f ”itc number of tirailb uis ; but, whilst th^ offectivo of the trim a alvny-< 
remained at tiOO, the numher of the others varied aecouling to time nml circum- 
stances. At the Tiehia, the consuls disposed of 30,000 nun of infantry of the line, 
and of 0,0o0 light infantry, distributed in two armies, that is t>> say, in tour national 
legions. We may, therefore, affirm that each of these Roman legions counted 1,700 
hastati , 1,700 prinripe », 000 tiiaru, and 1.600 men of Jr vis armatum , or a total 
effective of 4,600 men. The Latins, allied to Rome by ancient Ireaties, hud besides 
supplied her, for tho duration of this war, with a contingent of 20,000 infantry, divided 
into four legions 4 of 6,000 jnen each ; these allied legions presided with an organic 
action analogous to that of the Re^uan troops, wore attached to Iho consular armios 
in such a manner that these* were formed, actually, of oijfht legions, counting, in all, 
42,000 infantry. 

44 Tho hastati, precipes, and tiiarit of each legion wore divided respectively into- 
ten groups; these groups, numerically oqual, wen* called mani/tnli , in memory of 
the handful of hay which, fixed at the end of a long knotted stick, was used as a 
banner (ensoigno; by the primitive Romans. The tirailleurs were also divided into 
ten platoons (pdlotons). The manipnlus— tho tactical unit — was formed in battle in 
ten ranks. Thus, on tho day of tho Tiehia, each manipulus of hastati or principes 
having an effective of 170 mou, presented in battle a front of 17 files; eachf 
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The weather ttas bitterly lold. The passage of the swollen 
waters of the Trebia had almost frozen the blood of the Roman 

soldiers. Must as they formed up fo take Jhe position Sempronius 

• 

manipvhia of with an effective o ^ only 60 men, presented a front of only 6 

files. The platoons of Ike lea's annalura employed the manipuiariuu form of a 
rectangle with a front of 15 men and a depth of 10. 

“ To form the legion in battle, the hastati woro ranged inline in a given direction, 
their ten maniputi being sopa rated from ono another by a distance equal to the extent 
of tho front of each. Behind this first liue and parallel to it, at tho distance of a 
depth of a monipttfus, the principes were ranged in similar order; in a third line, 
always parallel ind at the samo distance, tho triurii. The three arms outlie* 
gravis armatura tliu3 formed, constituted a system of parallel lines at intervals 
(rpi<j>a\ayyta wapdAXr/Xos) , but it is essential to observe tluft these three align- 
ments reciprocally lent themselves to the oitler en tchiquicr (a formation by alternate 
squares): that tho spans corresponded to tho (pips. The thickno^ of tho I en ranks 
of a lino occupied 11*10 metros; tho total depth of tho three litres 55*50 metros, tho 
space between each included. The platoons of the l< vis anno tie a, were placed, at 
the time ot the formations in lino of battle, behind the liue of tho Iriarli ; it is not 
necessary ftere to estimate their solidity in figures. 

it ib easy, moreover, to calculate the extent of the •front of tho infantry of a' 
legion in battle array. Each man occupied m tho ranks a spaeo of 0*00 metros” — 
about two feet six inches — *‘and there was, beside*, allowed him a siimLir jspico for 
tho freedom of hi*, movements in aetion. The space occupied by each file was, then, 
1-80 uv't re** If follo ws from this that, at I he Trebia, tho front of a manipu/us of 
hastati o'*oifpied 50 00 metres ; that the ten maniputi of tlii3 arm occupied 500 
metres; their nine intervals 275*10 metros; the front of this first line of gravis 
armatura 581*40 metres ; that this iiguro accurately expresses the extent of the 
front of tho infantry of a legion, because the principes and tho trial ii wore formed 
in parallel linos in rear of the hastati , who covered them. If wo suppose, tlioji, that 
the Consuls had left, in numbers, a legion to guard their camps at SUtto-Kmdta,. 
and that, consequently, they had only seven legions, allies and Roman, to«iunn in 
battlf3 array, we see that tho troops formed on tho right bank of the Trebia^pro- 
sonled there a front of rnoru than four kilometres’* — two and a half miles — “in 
length. Ordinarily, the infantry of a legion was covered by a certain force of cavalry 
specially attached to it, and which might bo called divisional, or rather, logionary; 
but Sempronius departed from this principle, and rendored it independent, in ordor 
to throw it by two equal masses on tho two wings of tho infantry. For this purpose 
he divided it, according to custom, into turnian, or platoons, of thirty-two horsemen, 
who formed four i auks of oight files each. As a horseman occupied X^oO metros in 
the ranks **- — 4*14 font — ‘‘the front of a tunua in fcntllo ■was nocossarily twolvo 
motres. Tho interval between two furwicc equal lod tho extent of the front of each, 
or twelve metres. Those figures will permit us to calculate with sufficient exact- 
ness tho extent of the Consular front. The Romans disposed of 4,000 horsos, not 
including those of tho (Jonomaui auxiliaries, whoso numbers may be reckoned at 
2,000 ; it was thus a mass of 6,000 horsos, divided into 180 fwr/wce, on a line of 
4,300 metres ”—3,945 yards. “To sum up: the Roman army consisted of from 
42,0PQ to 44,000 infantry, formed in throe parallel linos ; of from 4,000 to 6,000 
horsemen flanking this infantry ; or a total of from 46,000 to 50,000 men, showing 
a front more than eight kilometres n — about five miles — “ in extent. 

44 Tho Carthaginian infantry, organised in the manner of the Greeks, was formed 

4 
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had chosen, the gusts of a hitter norrii wind came to intensify their 
sufferings. They were the less prepared to meet this evil with 
fortitude inasmuch as, in f his haste and excitement, SempAniue had 
not given them time to partake 1 of their morning meal. They stood 
there, then, on the right bank of the Trebia, shaking* with cold, 
scarcely able to carry their arms, and suffering from all the pangs 
of inanition. 

In a different manner had the soldiers of Hannibal been em- 
^loy^d. That great leader, who had provoked the battle, was well 
aware that a good meal is a necessity for the soldier on tjjae eve of 
combat. In the early morning vof that day every section of tho 

uniformly in sixteen compact ranks. It had os its tactical unit the ovvraypa, 
or square of sixtecnio7rX<T(n on each face : sixteen avpraypara, united, constituted 
a <j>akay£ of 236 files; four <£d/\ayyes a rerpa^aXayyta of 1,024.^ As one 
bTrXZrqs occupied a space of, 0 90 metro in tho rank, the crvvraypa presented in 
battle a front of 14*40 metres : the <f>‘i\ay€ a front of 280*40; the T€Tpa<j>a\ayyLCL 
A front of 978*80, inclusive of intervening spaces. Now, at the Trebia, Hannibal 
disposed of 20,000 infantiy of the lino. If *ne suppose that he left about 3,600 men 
to guard his camp at Soltima, we may conclude that he had in hand a rerpa c^a Aayy ta 
of an effective of 16,384 men. iwli is tho force which ho ranged in line of battle, 
and which occupied an extent equal to a kilometre. The cavalry, equally organised 
in tho Greek fashion, was formed for battle in eight ranks. It had as tactical unit 
the iXy, or rectangular platoon of eight horses on each face ; sixteen united, 
constituted an tyiinrapXLa, or brigade, of 1,024 horses, in 128 files, or ranks. As 
r <>nq horse required a space in the ranks of 1*30 metres, the i<f>L7nrap)(ta presented 
& front'd 192 metres. Now, as Hannibal disposed of more than 10,000 horses, 
perhdps ton c<£iff7rapxia, this cavalry occupied on tho wings a space of two kilo- 
metres. Consequently, the Ca/thagmian army, infantry and cavalry, presented a 
front of thioo kilometres in a straight lmo. Jn front of his Vcrpa^aXayyta of in- 
fantry of tho line Hannibal deployed as a curtain quito an emray/ta of ohasseprs 
armed with lances with long shafts (Xoy^oc j>opoi)* This light infantry, of an effec- 
tive of 8,000 jnen, was divided into four cVt^evaytat, each comprehending 256 files 
■of eight ranks ; each cvr ^evayta covered exactly the front of a <f>d Aay£ of forAtrau 
Tho cavalry of tho wings was, at the same time, provided with a living counter-guard, 
designed to break, at need, the charges of the enemy’s cavalry. To cover the Ike, 
from one end to the other, the General-in-Chief placed in front nine papula l, 
or demi-sections, of elephants. The demi-section consisted of ttfb elephants^ and, 
'as the front of a wing of Carthaginian cavalry covered o‘ue kilometre, the nine 
Qrjpapxfcu formed a line at intervals in advanco, each interval extending over a 
hundred metres. In a word, the Carthaginian army consisted of 28,000 infancy, 
10,000 cavalry — in all, 38,000 men, and eighteen demi-seotioris o t elephantine 
whole formed in two lines, and occupying only an extent of about three kilometres. w 
t-Hennebert, vol. ii. 307-12. 
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♦army had been well suppliod then with the means of providing for 
every unit of it an ample repast. # Tho men were partaking of that 
repast, in front of good warming tires, whilst the famished Bomans 
were wadiijg through the cold wators of the Trebia. No sooner 
had they finished than they buckled on their armour, and each 
man stood, either by^ his saddled horse or close to the tactical 
unit of his formation, awaiting the order to fall in. It was this 
moment which Hannibal chose to address their officers. Calling 
the principal# of them around him, he told them that he had need 
to count upon their devotion and their hearty support. He spoke 
to them of the gods, of their country, their honour ; alluded skil- 
fully to the subjects most likely to excite their passions; and, 
finally, according to the custom of those times, he guaranteed to 
all those who should show themselves worthy in the coming action 
magnificent rewards. On concluding this* harangue, the purport 
of which was instantly made known to the men, ho gave orders to 
fall in. He had under him thirty-eight thousand men, of whom 
ten thousand were cavalry, and thirty-six elephants. He formed 
them in two lines occupying a frontage of rather less than two 
miles. 

It was late in the day when the two armies, marching towards 
each other, met face to face, but yet at a good distance t^e one 
from the other. They halted, then, as if by a simultaneous* in- 
stinct, each assuming an attitude of expectation, whilst the musical 
instrrgnents on both sides gave out tunes lively and defiant. Then, 
from the Carthaginian lino, there crept to the front the skirmishers 
bent on engaging in the preliminary combat. These skirmishers — 
Baliares — naked, on the day of action, to tye waist, carried across 
their shoulder a wallot, or havresaok, containing their munitions ; 
each of them was armed with throe slings, one rolled round the 
head like* an Arab brima, another round the body, a third in the , 
hand# 

Their mode of action was alike skilful and effective. They 
fadd slings adapted for long and short distances. At first using 
that.one made to carry far, they took from their wallets one after 

4 * 
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another the leaden balls which they contained, and discharged then* 
with unerring aim on the ranks of the Roman manipnli . It is said 
that their skill was so remarkable that not only could they count 
upon striking the face of a particular adversary, but ihe f v could hit 
the very feature they might select. 

Advancing, and discharging as they advanced, till they had 
arrived within a moderate distanco of their enemy, the Baliares 
replaced the first slings, and, taking in their hands the second, 
suited for a shorter length, discharged from them ‘in a similar 
manner egg-shaped pebbles which they had collected the previous- 
evening on the banks of the Trebia. When within still closer 
distance they exchanged the second slings for the third, and poured 
upon the Romanes, at close quarters, stones much larger and heavier, 
emitted, by dexterous management, with such force that it ‘seemed 
as though they had be»m discharged from a catapult. 

The Roman light troops, crushed under a storm of missiles of all 
sizes, disorganised by the crashing of their helmets, of their cuirasses, 
and of their shields, under the terrific storm, became, after the few 
first instants, completely demoralised. They had no means of 
making head against a hurricane, the like of which they had never 
seen. • Their own skirmishers had long since bent under its blast ; 
the Cretan archers, upon whom they, to a great extent, relied, 
had exhausted their munitions, and besides, their bows had 
suffered from the immersion in the Trebia. At this conjuncture, 
Sempronius, to conjure the still advancing storm, brought to the 
front some machines, then recently invented, which discharged 
with great force arrows and very large stones. But the rain of the 
night and the waters pf the Trebia had paralysed also their 
mechanism. It was found impossible to work them ! 

The preliminary skirmish had thus been all to the advantage of 
<the Carthaginians. But it was not upoa his, skirmishers that 
Hannibal counted to win the battle. With them he had caused the 
first line of the Roman army, the levis armatura , to quit its 
position; and as his own Baliares, their work accomplished, retired 
round his flanks Uj the rear at the same time, the front ranks of 
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the Carthaginian Terpa<f>a\ayyLa s faced the Boman has tali. For a 
few moments the enemies gazed at each othet with fierce glances* 
Suddenly, as the sound of the instrument which had recalled the 
Bah ares — the aa\my £ — died away^ the softer music of the flute, the 
harp andJLhe lyre, playing § march, broke upon the air. Then 
with a firm and measured step, keeping perfect time with the music, 
the soldiers of Hannibal, men of Africa, of Spain, and of Gaul, 
advanced. As they approached the enemy, they briskly closed 
their intervals to take the compact formation known os (rvmcrmcriiQs. 
Halting, foat against foot, shields joined, each man occupying in 
the rank a space of seventeen inches, they fell into position : the 
Spaniards ready to, thrust; the* Gauls waiting the moment to dash 
to tho front, sword in hand ; the Africans with lances crossed.* 
Compact, well supported on its wings, the infdhtry of Hannibal 
Jmd the appearance of a monster threatening destruction to all who 
should oppose it. 

The exact movement made by Sempronius to hinder the advance 
of this formidable array is not recorded. It seems probable, how- 
ever, tjiat he deployed his columns, bringing the principes in 
line with the hast at i. It is certain that he marched forward to 
meet his enemy in good order and with a firm and confident step. 

The hostile lines met. But against the serried ranks of the 
Carthaginian host the Romans could effect nothing. They killed, 

* Tho three races were armed in the following manner Clothed in a red tunic, 
the African foot-soldier was armed in a solid manner from head to foot ; ho wore it 
head-piece of bronze, a steel cuirass, exquisitely chased, a large circular shield 
(dcnris)i glittering with gold and amber, with coral and ivory. As an offensive 
aim he carried, besides his sword, a pike or lance measuring not less than from 
twenty to twenty-three foot in length. The Spaniard was proud of his white tunic 
"bordered with purple; the Gaul, content with leg coverings, allowed his body, from 
the waist upward, to bo naked. These men, reerw^ed so far from each other, and 
whom the chances of war had brought together in juxtaposition, used tlie same 
kind of semi-cylindrical shield (Ovpc o$), nearly four feet in length and thirty-two 
inches in width ; but their woapons were very different. Tho Spanish sword could 
be used, at will, either for cutting or thrusting, whilst the largo Cisalpine sabre 
would serve only to cat. Formed thus, of throe distinct elements, tho Carthaginian 
T€Tpd<f>otXayyla did not the less offer a singularly imposing appearance. The 
wings indicated a weight, an inert power, a solidity which was proof against every- 
thing; the centre, well supported, presented an aspect at onco strange and 
formidable.”— Hennebert, vol. ii. pp. 534-5. 
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indeed, a few men, but the phalanx itself was not to be shaken^ 
Like a strong fortress in a defile it barred the way to further 
advance, and the Romans coulcl see, as they vainly strove to 
storm it, the Numidian horsemen gathering in masses on their 
flanks. - » 

l ' 

To charge the Roman legions when their men, never very* fresh 
and still fasting, should be exhausted by their efforts to break his 
phalanx, had, indeed, been the great design of Hannibal. Formedr 
in eight ranks ; armed from head to foot ; carrying on the left arm 
a shield strong enough to repel projectiles, and to ward off cut and 
thrust, in the right hand a lance with a sharp-pointed iron head , 
the Numidian horsemen, ten thousand strong, charged at a given 
signal the Roman cavalry. These, less strong in numbers^ pos- 
sessing no cuirasses, only a small leathern shield, and a thin lance 
with no iron head and which bent with the shock, offofed the 
feeblest resistance. The weight of the Africans overpowered them. 
The victors, content with breaking their enemy, left to the 
elephants the task of completing the work they had so well begun, 
and obeying the guiding signal of their great general, dashed with 
irresistible fury from the right and from the left on the already 
shaken hasiati and jm?icij)€S . Uncovered by the defeat of their 
horsemen, and assailed in front at the same time by the Baliares 
who, coming up round the flanks, poured upon them at this 
moment a fire of stones heated in furnaces brought tp the spot, 
the Roman soldiers, fatigued as they were, still displayed ail those 
qualities which enabled them at a later period to become the 
masters of the world. Suddenly, however, they beheld march- 
ing against c them the demi-sections of the elephants. These 
magnificent animals, having crushed out the last resistance of the 
cavalry, fell now like an avalanche on the already harassed infantry-.. 
They moved on, covered with steel armour, trumpeting, with a* 
force which the Romans could not successfully encounter. , Still, 
however, the gallant soldiers of Sempronius offered what resistance 
was still possible. What though they had tAe oahrtdry* and ele* 
phants on their flanks and the advancing phalanx on tEeir front^ 
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they wouM not, yield. Suddenly, however, a sound reaohed their 
ears which shewed thorn that they had yet another enemy in their 
rear, • • 

* It was the sound of the crdArriy^y-the Taratantara. The Romans 
turned and beheld, crossing t«he plain towards them, the Africans, 
the Numidiaus pure and simple, the fame of whose ferocity had 
for long been the taje of the Roman camp. They were the men 
who, under the leadership of Mago, had lain concealed in the 
ditch of the Trebiola, and who now issued to render the defegt 
of Sempronius assured and irreparable. They rushed on; gal- 
lantly led by the brother of their commander^ and the Romans, 
despite thoir despairing cries, were soon in the folds of an 
embrace which left them no avenue for retreat. Then all was 
over. Ten thousand men, indeed, cut their waf to Piacenza; of 
the others a few dashed into the waters of the Trebia, to be carried 
away, helpless, to destruction. Of their comrades, comparatively 
few escaped : the bodies of thirty thousand men, crushed by the 
elephants or sabred by the cavalry, remained on the plain to testify 
to the feet that at length it had been possible to conquer even the 
trained legions of Rome ! 

Then, from the surface of the plain, there arose shouts of joy. 
Intoxicated with their triumph, the Africans anil the Spaniards, 
whon^ws have seen so depressed and cast down during the passage 
of the Alps, and who entered the plains of Piedmont a demoralised 
and wearied army, rendered homage by their exulting cries to the 
genius of their great leader. In that expression of admiration there 
joined the new allies, the Gauls, freed now for ever, in anticipa- 
tion, from a yoke which they detested. To all alike, to the first 
two nationalities especially, the reason few incurring the difficulties 
they had overcome now appeared clear. It was that Rome should 
bo conquered in Italy ; that the horrors of war which the great city 
had made so many feel should now be brought home to herself* 
The victory of the Trebia was the first proof of the feasibility, of the 
greatness, of their leader’s plan. Thenceforth everyt^g might be 
possible 1 
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For Hannibal himself the triumph was complete. * 4 *For him 99 
—if I may translate the concluding words of the second volume of 
the admirable writer * to whom Lam so much indebted— u for him, 
worthy pupil of Hamilcar 1 ,' a juqt intuition revealed to him clearly 
the judgment of ages to come. He felt that no captain rvould ever 
attain to the sublimity of his strategic conceptions ; that his 
tactical methods would be for ever admirable ; that, especially, 
his tactics in actual fighting would serve always as a model to 
adepts in the art. He was pleased one day to proclaim that 
the victory of the Trehia formed the most brilliant' of his titles 
to glory; an excellent judge in such a matter, he could, with 
perfect justice, say of that day what Napoleon said of Marengo: 

4 It is a masterpiece . . . the tooth of envy cannot injure it : it is 
of granite.’ ” * 

Under the walls of Piacenza Sempromus rallied the remnants of 
his army — alike the ten thousand who had cut their way thither, 
and the other fugitives who had wandered back by twos and threes 
to the camp on the left bank of the Trebia. Not for a moment did 
he admit to the Roman Senate that Hannibal had vanquished him. 
He had been victorious, ho said, but a sudden storm bad saved the 
enemy from destruction. The Senate read his despatch in the spirit 
in which it was penned. Resolving to show themselves blind to 
facts, .they prepared ostensibly to act as though a victory had 
been* gained. They gave orders, then, for the despatch of arma- 
ments to all quarters of their dominions, and, in the midst of the 
turmoil, they held even the consular election. 

But in spite of the boasts of Sempronius the situation of the 
Roman army was far from enviable. It was shut up in Piacenza, 
dependent for its suppliesf-on the Po, the navigation of which was 
only secured to them by the town of Emporium, flannibal made 
an attempt to surprise that town, but on his approach its garrison 
communicated with Piacenza by signals previously arranged, and 
Scipio, issuing suddenly at the head of his cavalry, well supported 
by his infantry, checked the ardour of the Carthaginians. A 
* Hezmobort, vol. ii. pp. 553-4. 
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-slight wofmfl received hy H^nibal added to their discouragement, 
and they fell baok. Recognising the difficulty of such an enter- 
prise in the presence of an entemy on the alert, Hannibal then 
directed his attention to the securing of his communications with 
Liguria, communications always liable to be threatened hy the 
occupation by the Romans of the town of Vicmnvias. He marched 
4hen against that place, and took it by assault. 

Luring his absence on that expedition the plans of the 
Roman consuls underwent considerable modifications. Their time 
of office was expiring. They felt all the inconvenience attending 
an enforced stay in Piacenza., They took advantage, then, of 
Hannibal’s march to separate, Scipio to proceed to Ariminum 
— the modem Rimini — Sempronius to Arretium, now called 
Arezzo. They were occupying these positions* when they were 
relieved by the two consuls who had been ^elected for the year 217. 
These were Cneius Servilius Geminus and Cains Flaminius.* 


* Cneius Sorvilius Geniinus, ^lio replaced Kcipio in command at Ariminum, was 
a leading member of the aristocratic p,nty. Ife was a man of some ability, a 
friend of Pauhtb Emilias, whoso opinions lie suppoitcd when that capable man 
shared the consulship with Yarro. 

A still abler man was his colleague, Cams Flaminius. An aristocrat by birth, 
Flaminius, in his advocacy of popular rights, was tho real precursor of tho Gracchi. 
When Tribune in 232, he had succeeded, in spite of the violent opposition of the 
Senate and of the aristocratic party, in passing a law sanctioning the distribution 
amongst tho people of the Gaulish tcnilory of Pioonum (now tho * province of 
Ancona), then recently conquered One of the four proto rs elected in *227, he 
received Sicily as hi a province. The manner in which he administered this pro- 
vince secured for him the gratitude of the people. When, thirty years later, his 
Bon attained the dignity of Edile, the Sicilians testified their gratitude for the 
administration of the father by transmitting to Rome a plentiful supply of corn. 

In the year 225 war broke out with Cisalpine Gaul. In the third year of that 
war Flarniniits obtained the consulate for the first time, having as a colleague 
P* Fur ins Philus, and the two consuls marched at once towards the north of Italy. 
Very soon after their departure, the aristocratic party, which always regarded Fla- 
minius as having provoked the insurrection by his agrarian law, caused his election 
to be annulled, and the issue of an order to tho consuls to return. The letter reached 
the consuls when they were on the point of delivering a great battle to tho Insubres 
on the Adda. War Sod, probably by his partisans, of the contents, Flaminius por- 
suadod Ins colleague to agree not to open tho letter till the battle had been fought. 
The battle was fought, and tho Romans gained a groat victory. The letter wa3 
then opened, and Furius, obeying its mandate, returned to Rome. But Flaminius, 
who saw that the success of the campaign depended upon tho prompt following up 
of the victory, disregarded the order, and continued the war until he had subdued 
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The Roman armies, it witUbe seen, Tpere thus divided from eaolv 
other by the Apennines, Flaminius being on the south side fet 
Arezzo, Servilius on the north at* Rimini. Hannibal, meanwhile* 
after a vain attompt, frustrkted by the severity of the weather, to* 
oross the Apennines, had returned tp winter in Cisalpine Gaul. 
The reader will recognise, then, that the two oonsuls covered the 
two roads, one of which it was believed Hannibal must take to* 
reach Rome ; the one, tho recently made Via Flaminia from Rimini 
through Umbria; the other, through Etruria. 

But* the ways of Hannibal were not as the ways of the other 
generals of that period. Again, with an army of from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand men, he was between two divided 
armies each numbering thirty thousand. He had to oross the 
Apennines, a raarfch which would leave one army on bis rear whilst 
he would be liable to encounter tho other on tho southern slopes of 
the range. It was a difficult task ; but he was equal to it. His 
enemies had supposed he would advance by the made roads. He 
did nothing of the sort. Setting out as soon as the advancing spring 
permitted lnm to make his way along paths till then unkodden 
by armies he marched in thu direction of Arezzo. Two routes had* 
presented themselves to him ; the one, the easier, along the coast. 


* the enemy. On bis return, then, to Romo he was callod to account for his conduct 
by the SonaVc ; hut the pe< pio, despite the opposition of tho aristocratic faction, 
decreed him tho honours of a triumph. 

Subsequently, m 221, he was appointed one of the masters of the horse; hut the 
superstition of tho times — from which Flaminius was free — forced him to resign hia 
functions almost as soon as ho had taken them up, because the squeaking of a 
mouse had been heard almost immediately after the election. Tho following year, 
however— 220 — was tho most important of his life. Appointed, with L iJJmilfufc 
Pa pus, censor for that y<ur, ho caused to be executed two great works which still 
bear hia name — the Chous Flaminius, in Romo, and the Via Flaminia, a road con* 
necting Rimini by way of Umbria* and Etruria with Romo, Whilst the construction 
of these works augmented his popularity with the tower classes, it increased' 
the hatred of the aristocracy. Nevertheless Flaminius was, in spite of this hatred* 
elected consul for the second time, with Cneius Servilius Goininus. Aware that an 
attempt would be made to cancel his election on the occasion of* his solemn installs 
tion at the Capitol, Flaminius did not wait for those ceremonies, hut set off at onc& 
with reinforcements to Arezzo, whore he assumed command from Sejnpronius,, 
justifying himself on the plea, which was perfectly soiled, that the Carthaginian & 
were already traversing Etruria, and that his immediate presence *rith the army 
was necessary to check their progress. 
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a toad bo bottfd. hare reached by following the Via Emilia $3 far 
as Parma, thence branching off by way of Pontremoli into the 
Lunigiana. But the shorter way, the way by mountain, paths to 
Fiesole (Frosulee) was that which* he selected. Progress across 
these was «difficult, almost impossible* Ho and his men suffered 
alike inoredible hardships. During four days and three nights 
they marched half way up the leg in water, unable to take n 
moment’s sleep. Hannibal himself suffered more, bcoause he 
exerted himself more, than anyone. The long deprivation of 
sleep, and the thick vapours which exhaled from the marshes, 
cost him one of his eyes. Of his elephants bufr one had survived 
the fatigues of the preceding campaign. At length, however, the 
passage was effected, and he emerged from the mountains into the 
fertile plains near Fiesole to find the Roman armylstill at Arezzo 

That place lay in the direct route which Hannibal must take if 
he would march to Rome. But he had now only one Itoman army, 
and that certainly not superior to his own 111 numbers, to deal with. 
The other lay still at Rimini. He pushed on, then, from Fiesole, 
plundering the country for tho support of his army as he advanced, 
"Thus making war support war, crossed the Upper Arno somewhere 
nedr Florence (Florentia), ostentatiously passed the Roman camp 
at Arezzo almost within sight of it, and then proceeded, still 
devastating and plundering, in the direction of Rome. 

IIow, under such circumstances, should Flaminius have acted ? 
He was, as we have seen, a capable man, a strong-willed man, and 
he had displayed eminent ability on the field of battle. Let us 
glance at his position. He was at Arezzo with thirty thousand 
men. His colleague, with a like number, was at Rimini* He was 
not strong enough single-handed to meetHnnnibal who, at theTrebia, 
had made thirty-eight thousand men vanquish an army exceed- 
ing bis by at least one-fourth* He acted then in the only possible 
manner under tbs circumstances. The moment he heard of the 
arrival of Hannibal at Fiesole, he despatched messepgers*to Rimini 
to n*|go Servibtus to join him. But Servilius considered that his 
present at Rimini was neoessary to ward off a possible invasion of 
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the Gauls, He contented himself w ( ith despatching f foiSr thousand 
horsemen to aid his colleague. With this slight aid, Flaminius 
considered that he would not bo justified in risking the safety of 
Borne on the issue of a Hattie in which defeat would he fatal ; he 
allowed, therefore, Hannibal to pa$s Arezzo; then, finding that 
the Carthaginian army still pursued its way, plundering, towards 
Home, he broke up his camp and followed onjts track. 

A competent military critic has found fault with this action. 
‘/The moment Flaminius learned/’ writes Colonel Macdougall,* 
Hannibal had entered Etruria, he should have sent off 
messengers to AKUiinum*' (Rimini) “to concert measures with 
Servilius for the concentration of the whole Roman force on the 
dine by which Hannibal was about to operate. For this purpose 
Flaminius shoultt have fallen hack to Cortona, and Servilius should 
have proceeded by forced marches to join him at that place, which 
covers the approach to the defiles of the Tlirasymene lake, and is 
about seven miles from them/’ The criticism continues in the 
same spirit, and it is unanswerable if one supposition be granted. 
That supposition is that Servilius would have raove<*. But 
Servilius held an independent command. Politically, he was the 
opponent of Flaminius, and there is no reason to believe that he 
would have consented to subordinate his own views to those of a 
colleague for whom he had no liking. 

There remained, then, to Flaminius, the choice of two courses. 
He could precede Hannibal, and, occupying Cortona, cover the 
defiles leading to Lake Trasi menus ; or be could allow the Cartha- 
ginian army to move on, and, following it, could seize the earliest 
opportunity that should offer to take ad vantage of tho first diffi- 
culties it might encounter Certainly, judging by the result, it is 
to be regretted for his own reputation that Flaminius did not take 
the first course. But it is not fair to judge by the result. 
Flaminius was an experienced and capable maa ; he understood 
the beariigs of the position ; probably ho thought it would be 

* The Campaign* of Hannibal , arranged and critically considered London: 
Longmans. 1868 . 
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imprudent to expose his armj to a “battle with narrow defiles in his 
rear ; that by following his enemy he could more advantageously 
choose the time and the occasion to strike. For, assuredly, the 
Carthaginians were violating every *rule of war by advancing, Borne 
in front of them and sixty thousand Bomans in their rear. In 
deciding, then, to pursue the second course, Flaminius must he 
held free from blarafc. Ilis strategy was the same strategy which 
Fabius successfully pursued after him. 

It is for the manner in which he conducted that strategy that ht> 
is to bo condemned. Flaminius marched as though lus enemy 
were always in his sight, lie detached no ligh’t troops to watch 
his movements, neglected to feel his way, but, keeping his army 
compact and w'ell in hand, plunged blindly forward, never caring to 
enquiry whether, and certainly never suspecting that, the astute 
leader of the hostile force might be prejviring to take advantage 
of the peculiarities of the country to deal him a fatal blow. His 
head, in fact, full of his own designs, had no room for enquiry as 
to tho designs of his enemy. 

Of tliis pro-occupation Hannibal prepared to take advantage. 
He had advanced by slow marches, still wasting the country, ,and 
carrying with him the supplies thus obtained, as far as Cortona, a 
small town loftily situated above the valley of the Chiana, facing 
Lake Trasimenus beyond it, and commanding a view of both. 
Beneath Cortona the road runs to Casa di Piano, traversing for two 
or three miles tho left edge of a level and fertile country. To the 
left and in front of this level country is a ridge of hills bending 
down towards Lake Trasimenus, called by Livy “Montes Coito- 
nenses,'* and now named the Gualandra. These hills are approached 
at Ossaja. From Ossaja the road begin! to riso a little, but does 
not pass into the roots of tho mountains till the sixty-seventh mile- 
stone from Florence. The ascent thence is not steep, but perpetual, 
and continues for twenty minutes. The lake is soon seen below, 
on the right, with Borghetto, a round* tower, close upon the water ; 
And the undulating hills, partially covered with wood, amongst 
which the road winds, sink by degrees into the marshes near this 
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tower. On a summit to the right is ( hn old circular ruin, which 
the peasants call “the tower of Hannibal the Carthaginiatu“ 
Descending, as he advances further, from the highest point of the 
ridge, the traveller will find himself in a vale enclosed to the left and 
in front and behind him by the Ghialandra hills, bending 1 ' round in 
a segment larger than a semi-circle, and running down at each end 
to the lake, which obliques to the right and fohns the chord of this 
mountainous arc. The position cannot be guessed at from the 
plains of Cortona, nor does it appear to be so completely enclosed, 
unless to one who is fa rly within the hills. Borghetto is then 
found to stand in a narrow marshy pass close to the hill and to the 
lake, whilst there is no other outlet at the opposite turn of the 
mountains than through the little town of Passignano, which is 
pushed into the water by the foot of a high rocky acclivity. There 
is a woody eminence brar clung down from the mountains into the 
upper end of the plain nearer to the side of Passignano, and on 
this eminence stands a white village called Torre. It maybe added 
that there are two rivulets which run from the Gualandra into the 
lake. The first is crossed about a mile from the entrance into the 
plain ; the second about a quarter of a mile further on. The other 
part of the plain is covored with thick-set olive-trees in com 
grounds, and is nowhere quite level except near the edge of the 
lake.* • 

It was, indeed, the very place for a snare. Hannibal recognised 
5 the peculiarities of the formation with joy, and, a careful observer 
-of the conduct of his adversary, prepared at once the lure which 
should entice him to destruction. He accordingly placed his horse- 
men in the woody hillocks beneath Borghetto, lower than the road, 
and not visible from either. They thus, unseen, occupied the jaws of 
the pass, prepared to close it as soon as, after the entry of the last 
Roman soldier, they should receive the signal. He marched then 
to the white village of Torre, and, encamping there, despatched his 

* The admirable and graphic description of the battle-field given in the tfrti Is* 
taken almost vetbahm from the late Sir John Hothouse's notes to the fourth canto 
of Chilifc \ 
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Bftliares amflight troops rotfnd through the Gualandra heights to 
the right, so as to arrive unseen and form an ambush amongst the 
broken acclivities, and be ready to aot upon the left flank of the 
enemy. The front •would be barred to them by the main body ; 
the lake vrtmld shut out from’them escape to the right; the cavalry 
would close the pass behind thorn. Should Flaminius march on as 
carelessly as he had till then marched ho was doomed. 



Flaminius, following the track of Hannibal, arrived at Cortona 
late at night. Doubtless he hoard there of the ravages and ex- 
actions made by his enemy, and his generous mind became more 
eager to relieve the peasantry from the scourge of a hostile army 
which, at their cost, made war support war. Certain it is that he 
made all his preparations for an advance on the morrow. Ho was 
confirmed in his resolution when that morrow arrived; for he beheld, 
rising from the lake and marshes, a mist thick enough to conceal 
his advance from his enemy, whilst it did not mount sufficiently 
’high to cover the ranges in front of him. Unsuspicious, then, of 
the designs of that enemy ; neglecting, we must believe, to enquire 
$ven as to the precise nature of the pass he would have to traverse ; 
thinking, probably, that under cover of the mist he might recover 
tHa plunder which, he knew, encumbered the march of the Car- 
.thsgifciah army, Flaminius pushed forward with .the early morn* 




, tit&mm surprises. * 

' the" entrance into toe pa#-~ <$£ of 

unseen, toe Numidian liorsemen were patiently Wftjtolg^ 
ight of toe heavy- armed Carftmgrnians on toe hill of #orre 
<fcyond — a hill not reached by toe mist — greatly encouraged him* 
^*4* test I have him ! ” he must have exclaimed, b^Jieviri^ that his* 
Own advance was hidden from bis enemy* He pushed on, toon# 
too mofe rapidly* No sooner, however, had his last man passed 
the level ofBorghetto than the Nunudians, quietly moving upwards#, 
closed toe pass behind them. As he still advanoed, Hannibal 
wn from Torre to confront him. Then, as the Romans; 
ing along the narrow road, he gave the signal. At onoe 
toe long line of their left flank, on their front, on their rear, 
were assailed. Before even they could draw their swords the 
Wa S upon them. The roll of heavy stones was followed by 
3^ Charge from men wh$ knew that the victoiy was already de- 
'4dld. In vain did Flaminius display the courage of which during 
p^slife he had given so many bright examples. His men were in 
^trap. For three hours they were hewn down. It was a carnage 
carnage which the horrors of an earthquake were powerless to 
it.* Then Flaminius fell dead — pierced by a Gaul who had 
him. From that moment toe survivors thought only of 
to escape. But escape was all but impossible. Of the thirty 
sand men who had entered the pass, fifteen thousand fell to 
no more, nine thousand were taken prisoners, six thousand 
their way through* Of the victors, fifteen hundred only 
1, and these were chiefly Gauls ! 

^ tarf & great victory, but not yet great enough for Hannibal. 
ftMT&mpular army he had destroyed or taken prisoners four- 

& * t 

% And sack toe storm of battle on thin flay, 

{ An) I such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To aft save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 

^rthquake reel’d unheededly away 1 4 

fait Stem nature roefcing at his feet, 

* forth a grave for these who lay - 

baeklp for a *h*dhagt sheet ; 
lif^toaortoigh^e wh^ waning 





up' tinted with* 
veil that he caught the six : 
sett At Perugia j»nd forced* them to surrenfl 

this all j ' tht> four thousand Norsemen whom Settilitifr* 
spatched Under the Pro-pretor Gentemus from Bimini tot*, 
colleague^ not}^ 611 * 8 similar fate. " ‘tJi 

The ambush and surprise attempted by Hannibal'' 
Trasimenus succeeded, then, in every particular. For beta^’ 
single man escaped. The entire army was destroyed or "oa| 

Nor was any part of this success due to chance. The results 
sponded entirely to the plan , and this happened because the vig^ 
of the execution equalled the subtlety of the design. , TrootU. 1 
that tha great Carthaginian was so far befriended by Foftfjftg u 
that he had an opponent who was capable of being deceived ®i$* 
that the mist which covered the valley greatly aided him in bnpglhiir, 
about that deception. Yet Flammius, it cannot be dotthte^f ■“ Sl ‘ 
a men of # rare ability. Who, under the circumstances, wqiilf^ 
have been led astray / He saw the Carthaginian army’ OtUrlj 
2ieiglit before him, unablo by reason of the mist to watch bid; 
ments. What a chance to surprise that army, laden with^ 

Few great soldiers could have resisted such an opportunity, 
it can never be too gu atly insisted upon, that In war 
prudence. Not, then, to tho want of intellectual capaoi 
part of his opponent must the triumph of Hannibal be 
Tt was the combination, I icpcat, of subtlety of desigh With* ; 
execution which gained him the victory, and which has* 
the story of the battle on the shores of Lake Trasimenfia to > 

•to generation alter genet ation as the most perfect illasu sux-e. , 
ambushes end surprises of which history gives redu^, ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

t 

THE I OREST OP TEUTOBURG.* 

» < 

On the walls of the temple of Anoyra — the modem Angora— in the 
northern part of Asia Minor, may he traced even now, on the tables 
of brass on which it was engraved, a writing designed* by 'the 
Emperor Augustus to 'be a permanent reoord of his life.f The 
style <pf this record is pure ; it is conoise, free from exaggeration. 
Sublime almost in its simplicity. Translated, it runs as follows 

At the a ge of nineteen, raising an army at my own expense, and without any other 
counsellor but myself, I delivered the State from the yoke of factions Admitted 
into the Senate, I took rank among the consular personages with atoic6!ntlM| 
deliberations. Soon, clothed with the title of pretor, I shared power with the two* 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa , then, m my turn, I was nominated oonsul, and finally 
triumvir, chaiged to constitute the Republic. By a just application of the fair, I 
avenged the murder of my father, and condemned the guilty to exile ... On sea 
and on land, at Philippi, at Actium, I fought the enemies of the State. Conqueror, 
^Ipfcrdoned; and my clemenoy reached m foreign countries those who, of their own 
>will, had quitted the boiI of their native land. Five hundred thousand Homan 
Citizens have been enrolled under my banners After their time of service had 
expired I sent more than three hundred thousand of them into the colonies or to 
their cities, giving to all lands and money taken from my treasury. Twice has the 
Oration been decreed to me, thrice the triumph ; twenty-one times have I boon pro- 
claimed xmpebatob. When, once again, it was wished to decree me the triumph* I 
did not iecept it, but contented myself with deposing my laurels at the capital. . t , 

i c 

t * My principal authorities for this chapter are (1) the Annals of Tacitus; {$}* 
Bion Cassius 5 (S) Suetonius ; (4) Gustav Herzog’s Die FeldzUge <kr DSmer m 
| peMtscjtiand, 1872 f (5) Ledebur’s Das Land and Volk der Bmkter^ 

Wm0ltmss$ vnd Wohmitze der Deutsche* V&Ucer zwischen der% Ehein 

Miinster, 1885. * Jg5 

+ f Those records were originally discovered in I554?by Augior 
hate rinoe been commented upon by the French traveller* 

(1844); by BamOtoa, Mesearches in Aria Minor? 1848; ’ 

1845 5 by PhllippeJje Bas, nhp first gate a literal trims) [gtSftt *mjr 
obliterated parts ; Itf ^jjeodore Mommsen (18$p, and by 
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A Wrty-t&rm timto di4 l **erefa**ifc& Atttfgi pt the * 

trjifctjua^ office. Thrive di& t receive the Hirers or censor, afcfi 1 accepted &ve 
yOS^ Ifbe^iae of regulator of the laws and morals. Thrice did J preside ft th£ 
fvnimHntf of tio Homan people— a munbeAng which had not been made for jjbriftv 
yeaw^when for* the first tune X had it made. Eunng my sixth consulate .the 
m&nha? of mtizens rose to 4,063,000 . then 4,233,000 during the consulate Of 
Oenao4uus and#of Asinms; it was 4,097^)00 dunng the consulate of Sextus Pompoltm 
AUd Bexthis Apuleius. New laws have recalled the Romans to the culture of thef 
virtues pf then ancestors Wishing to 'surround the magistrates and the priest#- 
with a great consideration, I*wcreased their privileges, 

4Jt$r entering into a detail of the manner in which this was 


e^rried otft, the Emperor thus concluded : 

I have pacified and organised the provinces without having made an unjust war 
on any people. Egypt has been comprised within the empire , •Armenia might have 
been, but X prof on ed that it should receive a king of my choioe Africa, Sicily* 
the Spams, Achaia, A<na, Syria, Gaul, Pisidia, have received railitaiy colonies The 
etandards lost by other geneials have been recovered by me, and the Parthians, in 
restoring to us the eagles of Oias3us, have implored the demwcy of the Roman 
people. JChe Kings of India, the Bastarnde,* the Scythians, the Sannatians, who 
dwell beyond the Tamils [the Don], the Albanians, the Iberians, the Medea, have 
solicited my aBiance Finally, aftei having extinguished civil wars, I restored to 
the Senate chd the People the power which, m the* interest of the Republic, the 
unanimous consent had confided to me To recompense me, the Senate decreed 
to me the namo of Augustus, and suspended above the door ;>f my dwelling a crown 
of oak. Jjater, during my thirteenth consulate, patricians, plebeians, knights, com- 
bined to cahfme “the fathei of the country ” That was, m my eyes, the greatest of 


>ur», the noblest of lecomponses. 


Written m the seventy-sixth year of my 


The year following he died (29th August, 14 a.d ). 

Vet simple, truthful, and grand as is this record, there must have 
been moments during its composition when the mind of its •illus- 
trious author dwelt upon an event he did not refer to, but which 
had caused him intense anguish at the time of its occurrence. Only 
four years before, the Bitter cry, repeated continually, a long time 
oven after the news of the oatastrophe had reached him, “ Varus, 
give mp bach my legions,” had told how the defeat in the forest of 
Teutoburg had rent his soul. It was so sftange, so unaccustomed, 
so Unexpected. That his armies, the armies which had recovered the 


ataO§at^| taken from other generals and brought back the lost eagles 
-O^OfftstUS^ should* have succumbed to a horde of barbarians was 
.• ^M^ M^QbWOQgtttAble. Yet incredible, unaccountable as was 
^^P^^fn^oeda general panic, tt eras found most difficult 
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death at tho early age of thirty, Tiberius took the supreme com- 
mand. This able man succeeded, by inciting tribe against tribe, 
and by forming a Roman party* in each, in completing the sub- 
mission of tho whole race. When he had accomplished this he 
resigned his command, and the Emperor commissionedt QuintiliuS 
Varus to proceed to administer the newly acquired territories as a 
part of the Roman Empire. * 

Quintilius Varus was the son of a man who had espoused the 
purty of Pornpeius, afterwards that of Brutus and Cassius, and who 
had. killed himself rather than take a part in a world of which the 
victors of Philippi would do the masters. The son, however, rallied 
to the new order of things, became (13 u.c.) consul with Tiberius 
(afterwards Emperor), and obtained, on the expiration of his con- 
sulate, the government of Syria. It has been asserted !i that he 
undertook, a poor man, n tho administration of a rich province, and 
that in a few years he retired, a rich man, from the administration 
of a poor province. Certain it is that he lived there a life of 
luxury, menaced by no enemies, distuibed by no cares. There 
could not have been a worse preparation for the difficult task which 
was to devolve upon him in Germany. The talents which an ener- 
getic life would have developed were allowed to decay, and the hard 
working soldier became a sensualist bent only on self' enjoyment. 

Such was the man who was sent by Augustus, a.d. 6, to intro- 
duce Roman laws and Roman customs into the newly-acquired 
territories beyond the Rhine. Varus proceeded thither, taking with 
him crowds of officials, of place hunters, and of adulators, and fixed 
his head- rj carters amid the Roman fortresses on the banks of the 
lower Rhine. JIinc<\ whilst he continued the custom of his Syrian 
administration, whilst lit feasted and flattered the heads of the 
tribe, his officers and followers endeavoured to spread Roman civili- 
zation in the country between that river and the Weser, inhabited 
by the Cherusci. To this end they established tribunals in which the 
Latin language only was to t be used and recognised, imposed the 
Roman system of taxation, introduced the Roman manner of punish* 

* Velleius Paterculus 11., 117-20. 
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racnts, even the Roman mode of carrying out the death-sentence. 
Everywhere the ancient Gernfan customs were uprooted to make way 
for a civilisation which the people did not understand, and which 
was utterly un suited to their ideas. The old methods, tho cherished 
traditions, the time-hopoured habtts of the Germans were rudely 
disphiced*in order that the Aide men of the forest might aspire to 
become Roman citizens. * 

There are no rac**s in the world which cling so much to their 
own ways as the races which inhabit northern Germany. In 
another wwsk* I have endeavoured to show how it required more 
than throe hundred years and a vast expenditure of blood to* bring 
the Borussi or Prussi into the fold of Christian* civilisation. The 
pertinacity, the clinging to their own ways, the dislike to dictation 
from outside which they thru displayed, were bojpu in them. The 
same qualities characterised them a thousand years previously. In 
this respect the Cherusci and the Cntti v*ere the true ancestors of 
the Borussi. They resented bitterly, deeply, indignantly, the 
attempt to uproot the customs that gave them a nationality of their 
own. * 

Of this bitterness, of this resentment, of this indignation, Varus 
knew nothing. He had an army of 50,000 men, an army resting 
on fortresses, engaged in making military roads and forming strong 
military posts over the country, and tho people might well have 
regarded, as they did regaul. their case as hopeless and beyond 
remedy. It would probably have remained so but for two circum- 
stances; the credulity and carelessness of Yaius, and the arrival 
at liis court of one of the master-spirits of tho age. 

Varus had administered his province for about a *ycar when a 
contingent of Cheruscan troops which had recently taken part 
in an expedition against the insurgent Paunonii and Dalmatii, 
returned to their country. With them came their leader, a young 
Cheruscan in his twenty-fifth year, who had been educated at 
Rome, had entered the military service, had thoroughly acquainted 
himself with the Roman language And manners, and upon whom, 

1 * The Battle-fields of Gemiany, 235 - 8 . 
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for his services, the Emperor had conferred the right of Roman 
citizenship and the order of knighthood. The name of this young 
man was Arminius, the son of Simmer, a leading chieftain of the 
Oherasci ; he had just succeeded to the headship of the family. This 
birthright, combined with his griat talents, gave him practically the 
leadership of the clan. To a proved courage ho added vast powers of 
dissimulation, an extraordinary fertility^ dF resources, and the ability, 
granted only to a few, to dominate over his kind. There is nothing 
to prove that before his arrival at the court of Varus Arminius 
had entertained the idea of conspiring against Roman supremacy. 
Certainly, in the flattering welcome given him by Varus there was 
nought to inspire hatred. His feelings, then, in the course 
which he ‘took, were not bused upon personal dislike. He came to 
the court of Varu^ a Roman citizen, a Romon knight, but possessing 
a Cheruscan heart. That heart was roused to indignation scarcely 
controllable at the sight ti the attempts made by the satellites of 
the proconsul to romanise his countrymen. lie saw that their indig- 
nation, if silent, was deep-seated. It has been said that oppor- 
tunity makes the man. The sight before him, the sight? of an 
oppressed people and a careless, easily ilattered ruler, burst as an 
opportunity upon Arminius. From that moment he became a 
conspirator. 

His first care was to gain Varus. This, in spite of the oppo- J 
sition of Segestes, the leader of* the Roman party amongst the 
Cherusci, and who had refused consent to the marriage of Arminius 
with his daughter Thusnelda, he accomplished easily. His Roman 
manners and apt address made their way with the easy-going Roman 
consul. Hialnext step was to persuade Varus to move his head* 
quarters to the Wesei. He wished to sec him cutoff from the 
Rhenish fortresses; forced to distribute his troops to keep open 
the communications. In this ho succeeded: Varus advanced to 
the Weser. He then passed the word that the system of silent 
acquiescence in the new system till then displayed by the people 
was to bo exchanged for a more active demonstration in its favour. 
At the same time he assured Varus that his countrymen Were like 
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himself ; *ha£ &s he, & Chetyiscau, h«d become a Roman citizen* 
so would they likewise be more than willing to adopt the 
Roman system, the Roman language, and the Roman manners. 
There must have been a fascinatiou, very taking, about him ; for, 
in spite of ^the warnings *to Vapjs of Segestes, often repeated, that 
Arminius was deceiving him. Varus did allow himself to be com* 
pletely deceived. 

Then Arminius gave the pre-arranged signal — a signal, not for 
r the defeat, but for the complete annihilation of the Roman legions. 
It was the stiimner of the year 9 a.i>. Yaru&, with three legions, 
some cavalry, and some auxiliaries, in all twenty-seven thousand 
men, was at Rintcln, ten miles south-east of Mmden, on the Weser. 
Suddenly information reached him that a rising of the tribes had 
taken place to the south, probably in Hesse. To repress this rising 
Varus at once took the field. Vainly did Segestes warn him of 
the events which would happen \l lie were to set out without 
taking precautions to secure his base ? Unheeded was he when 
ho urged the Roman leader at least to secure the persons of 
Armiuuis^and the other chiefs of the Cherusci ! The advice and 
the warning were alike attributed to jealousy. 

The first destination of the Roman army was Aliso,* a fortress 
built by Drusus near the mouth of thu Lippo. The way to this place 
lay across uncultivated wastes and primeval forests. The paths 
were rough and rugged, but so long as the rain held off they pre- 
'Sented no insuperable obstacles to soldiers. Varus, however, in the 
manner of the French generals who, more than seventeen centuries 
later, marched to encounter Frederick II. of Prussia, encumbered 
his lino of maich with a train of waggons and beasts of burden, 
conveying women, children, servants, and all the paraphernalia 

attaching to such a convoy. One result of the march of all these 

> * , 

* The exact position of Aliso is still disputed. The historian Ledebur, in his 
works, u Das Jxnid u£d V< (L du Jlniktcrn” “Bitch* auj die Litiratur des letztcn 
Jahrzekends zut Kenntm^t Gcnnunmw swischen dem Rhein unddei Wiset” places it 
near the mouth of 1 the Lippe ; oihers believe that it is represented by Else, near 
Paderborn ; others place it at the point where the Ahse and the Lippe unite j and 
there are still opinions besides these. 
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impedimenta on a narrow road w^s to prolong, enormously tho 
length of the line ; to weaken the military disposition, and render 
defence, in the event of a brisk attack, inmost impossible. To 
render matters, in such an event, more hopeless still, Varus — on his 
way, be it remembered, to combtjt an *enemy in his front — was 
careless enough to allow Arminius and his fellow Oheruscans to 
march in the rear. To such an extent, did his faith in the Chorus- 

t 

cans master him, that when, on the second day, information 
reached him that they had quitted his camp to bring up the soveral 
sections of their elans who had been summoned to the field, he 
seemed to regard, it as a very natural proceeding. 

Varus, had made the first day’s march unmolested. The second 
day passed without causing him any annoyance, beyond that- 
occasioned byVhe sudden and mysterious disappearance of his 
Cheruscan guides. The third day, tho 9th September, un&ided by 
men acquainted with the lay of the land, he entered the forest of 
Teutoburg. 

Here his diffieulties increased with every step. The uneven- 
ness of the ground, the thickness of the forest, the Absence of 
roads, combined to impede his movements. The pioneers were 
constantly employed to hew a way by which the troops could 
advance. Tiny wore called upon to clear thick underwood, and 
to fell mighty trees. Often the whole line was stopped by the 
necessity to cast a bridge over a deep stream or a roaring torrent. 
In the midst of their labours a terrific storm came to increase 
enormously their difficulties. Huge branches were blown down ; 
torrents of rain made the earth spongy, and caused the rivers to- 
swell; the order of the march became broken, each man trying to the 
best of his ability to maintain his footing as he slowly advanced. 

Such was tiie condition of the Korean army when it arrived 
within sight of a hill eleven hundred and sixty-two feet high, now 
called, and called since the year 1581, the Grotenburg ; known in the 
middle ages by the name of Tout, and, with its surroundings of 
tree and brushwood, spoken of by Tacitus as Teutobttrgien&i $ 
aalt us . WhilcJ^ tho Koman soldiers and their long convoy are 
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creeping wkh •difficulty along ibis slope, let us turn to examine the 
proceedings of Arminius and his comrades. 

Arminius ljad not quitted the rear of the Roman army until he 
had ascertained that its front, without guides, was entangled in the 
rough paths leading to* the 'feutoburg, Then sped he and his 
comrades to the point previously fixed as the place of assembly for 
the national contingents. Thence, at once, war-signals, fire-signals, 
blasts on the horn, call from every district between the liar/ and 
the Taunus, from the Ems to the Main, every true-hearted German 
to the ehaco 6 \ the foreigner. They rush in crowds, from fai* and 
near, eager for the contest, the confidence of each man increasing 
as he beholds the constantly augmenting numbers. Boundless en- 
thusiasm prevails. Not even Segestes, the real friend of Varus, 
can make head against it. fie, his brother, and his nephew are 
forced to join the ranks of the national gathering. One chief alone 
sternly refuses to bo ialse to Ins plighted word. This is the Amp- 
sivarian chief, Bojocalus. Him Arminius places promptly in 
chains. Then Avith joyous anticipation of victory each section 
starts fo-*tho post allotted to it, some to close up the road by 
which the enemy had advanced; some to face him ; others to hem 
him in on both flanks. On the ground on which they will attack 
the Romans there will he no room for manoeuvring, no chance for 
the exercise of discipline. Tlmir numbers aided by the surprise 
must and will prevail. » 

That ground, the slopes of the Teiitoburg, the Romans had now 
reached. As they tread the ground, now spongy, now slippery, 
with hesitating and tired foot, thero suddenly appear on all sides 
the Germans, long and anxiously expected by the still-trusting 
Varus, f or a few moments Ins hopes mojmt high — but only for a 
few moments. The Germans halt at a convenient distance, and 
then from every thicket, fiom every brushwood, from behind every 
tall tree the thick German javelins are hurled into the long Roman 
line. Not even thou is Varus undeceived. At first he deems it 
a rough horse-play, and orders his men not to return the discharge. 
Then lie thinks it is a band of mutineers, whom an effort can 
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?epress. But when, immediately afterwards, heavy columns dash 
down to break his lonj* line, selecting especially those parts where 
the soldiers and the camp-followers are mixed in disydered heaps, 
•then the naked truth bursts upon him. He feds that he is betrayed 
as well as surrounded ! 

For a long hour his men, slowly advancing, endeavour to repel 
the ever-increasing foe. At last they reach a broad, open plateau. 
Here they halt, and here they intrench themselves in the manner 
familiar to the Homan soldier. Great as have been their losses, 
their* position is now far from desperate. They are in the open, 
they are formed lip, they arc covered by intrenchments. In such a 
position a Marius or a Cs?sar, a Drusus or a Germanicus, would 
have felt confident of ultimate victory. But Varus was still not 
•equal to the occasion. Whatever might have been his capacities 
in his younger days, a career of idleness and self-indulgence had 
completely undermined them. Nor among the officers serving 
under him did any step forward to supply his place. It has been 
urged that his task was the more difficult, inasmuch as the 
majority of the men who composed his legions — th^XVIItb, 
XVIII th, and XlXtli — were young soldiers, unused to warfare in 
Germany. This is true; and, if the entire soldiers had been 
young, the excuse would have had great forco ; but they were 
supported by a backbone of tried and experienced warriors. They 
required only leading. With a similar material, young soldiers of 
the Latin race, aligned with and supported by veterans, Napoleon, 
eighteen hundred and lour years later, won, against the descendants 
of the Cherusci and the Catti, not very far from the same spot, the 
hardly-contested battle of Liit7.cn. The victory was due to his 
leading. If, instead o£ by a Napoleon, those conscripts had 
been commanded by a Varus, the result would most certainly have 
4been exactly opposite. 

During the night of the 9th September the Rowan legions, secure 
behind their intrenchments, were not assailed. They spent that 
night in burning the carts and the unnecessary articles of baggage* 
Varus, too, endeavoured by the despatch of men, singly j^nd in 
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small detachments, to disbove? whether it might not be possible 
to gain, by a cross-road, the main road loading from the Weser 
to Aliso. When the day broke, matters looked better. The men 
were less hampered by impedimenta; the order ol march in which 
they formed? was of a more practical character. With the early mom 
they set out, making, as far as their knowledge allowed them, for 
the great highway of Which I have spoken. For a time all seemed 
to prosper : they were indeed still harassed by the Germans, and 
their losses wpre not inconsiderable ; but the knowledge that they 
were prepared for action gave them better heart ; the weather* too, 
had improved, and they reached gradually more open ground, 
ground upon which they could act more freely. But this gleam of 
sunshine was merely temporary. Advancing, in. the hope of 
reaching the military road, they became gradually more and more 
involved in the jungle and brushwood. Th?n the attacks of their 
enemies increased in vigour and in intensity. Vainly did the 
Homans endeavour by repeated charges to drive th^ra back. 
Whilst tfce nature of the ground broke their formation, the 
Germans found an easy shelter in the forest. The absence of 
leadership made itself painfulJy felt. Varus, though brave, as a 
lion, acted more like a wolf weaiied by a long pursuit.* He gave no 
orders, but left to each section f lie task of pursuing (lie plan which 
the sectional leader should think best. What wonder that when 
evening arrived the army had lost confidence ! Wlmt wonder, {hat 
when they reached, with the falling day, a place fit for encampment, 
the men, wearied out, fainting with hunger, dispirited, aud de- 
pressed, intrenched themselves in a careless and perfunctory manner [ 
Rest Would, under any circumstances, have been impossible ; for 
the weather hod changed, and the rain poured down m torrents. 
They passed a wretched night; the rain not only deprived them 
of rest, it slackened and rendered useless the bowstrings of the 
light troops. In the most miserable condition, then, the legions 

* In Jtny young days in Indu I often used, with one or two companions, to ride* 
down woly$a. One animal was singled out and chased. When ho was completely 
tired out he Would lie down panting. It then became easy to capture him by th& 
mere twisting round hie neck of the thong of a hunting-whip. 
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issued from the intrenchments in the early morning. With diffi- 
culty, but in safety, they reached the entrance into the Doren pass. 
Could the'y traverse this pass they might still hope, for from its 
further end Aliso was only distant three or four hours’ march ; the 
ground, too, was open, the plain was wide, and, though* nature had 
fought for the Germans, the heavy rain soalung into clayey soil, 
they might still hope with confidence to reach the fortress whence 
they could bid defiance to the enemy. 

But Armimus had no intention that the victims vdiom he had 

% 

enticed so far should e\ur emerge from that defile. The u Doren- 
schluolit,” as the Germans call it, is thus referred to in the general 
description of the Teutobu ger Wald " The Lippian Forest, or, 
simply the ‘foivstf known in the middle ages* as Osneggi, and, 
as it is likewise now, Osning, by many recognised as the real 
Teutoburger forest, stretches twenty-nine kilometres widef through 
the principality of Lippo from the Vblmcrstosfc to the defile of 
Oerlingshausen, and is, just m its centre, traversed diagonally by 
tlie Dorenschluclit, a very deep chasm, through which ^the road 
runs to Paderborn. It consists of two almost parallel chains 
separated from each other by a deep valley.” Knowing well the 
conformation of this pass, and predetermined to make it the grave 
of the Homans, Arminius had stopped up the further exit from it 
with abattis covered by palisades, at the same time that he had 
crowned the heights on both sides, leaving strong divisions handy 
to act as occasion might require. 

Doubtless the danger of the situation struck forcibly Varus and 
liis soldiers, hut it was the last danger. On the further side of the 
pass was comparative safety ; once on that side, indeed, they might 
lose some more men, but the bulk of the army would reach Aliso. 
They plunged m, then, with all the boldness of despair. Then 
the real battle began. Surrounded, assailed by ^ groups organised 
for special purposes, the Homan soldiers fought wildly and des- 
perately, each man for his bwn hand. The cavalry, led by Vala 

* Brnckhau*,’ Conversations Lexihon , 12th edition (1879), voL viii. p, 483. 
f About seventeen*^ *Ie$. 

k i 
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iNumonius, forced their way through and dashed wildly in the direc- 
tion of Aliso. Many of them, including their leader, perished in tho 
attempt, hut some reached the fortress. Varus, himself wounded, 
when he saw that all was Jost, rather* than become a prisoner to tho 
Germans, Ml upon his own sword, following the example of his 
father after Philippi. Many of his superior officers did the same, 
amongst them Lucius Kggius, one of the prefects ot camps (prm- 
fectus caatrorum). The eagle-bearer of the XVII th Legion, terribly 
wounded as he was, when he, too, recognised that the day was 
irrevocably lost, tore the eagle from its stafF, concealed it under 
his dress, and then, throwing himself on tho heap of corpses, killed 
himself. The soldiers, deserted by their lenders, either submitted 
unresistingly to be slaughtered, or ran upon the* r own swords. 
With the termination of resistance all the most savage passions 
of the Germans reached their fullest height 1 . Th“y thought only 
of the insults and oppression which had been dealt out to them 
during the few preceding years. Their one idea was blood. 
It was np,fc until their hands were weary with slaughter, that, 
vengeance giving place to avarice, they turned to grapple for the 
plunder. Those who had survived were then treated as prisoners. 

But the horrors of the day were not yet ended. The prisoners 
made and despatched, and the booty collect' d, Arininius addressed 
to tho assembled warriors an harangue of congratulation and 
triumph. The excitement had roused him to fever pitch. Every 
word that he uttered, every allusion which he made to the contempt 
which had been showered upon them by the Homans ; his repeated 
references to the valour of the men who had conquered the masters 
of the world, whetted the barbaric instincts of the crowds whom 
weariness alone had caused to cease from the slaughter of enemies 
who no longer defended themselves; and when, at the close of his 
oration, Arminius pointed to the captured eagles of two of the Roman 
legions, and other trophies of the fight, and then produced tho 
third eagle, that of the X Vllth Legion/ which had been recovered, 
all bloody, from the body of the man who had hoped to save it 
irom capture by his death ; those barbaric instincts passed tho 
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bonds of control. Not only did the victors recommence the $ork 
of slaughter on the prisoners whoastill remained in their hands, but 
they wreaked their vengeapce likewise on the dead bodies of those 
who had fallen before. They hacked to pieces the corpse of the 
previously decapitated Varus and the corpses of his comrades. Nor 
was this all. lteligious excitement came, not to calm, hut to increase 
the natural ferocity of humanity. On the hedges near the slaughter- 
ground the Germans improvised altars to their deities, and leading to 
these the officers of the noblest blood whom they had captured, they 
sacrihced them as thank-offerings to tho unseen Providence who 
had worked all things lor their, advantage. Other sections, less 
pipusly disposed, erected gallows or crosses, to which, or to trees 
in the vicinity, 4 thcy nailed their victims. It is recorded that one 
man only, a patrician ol pure blood and ancient race, escaped their 
unrelenting fury. Tbio was Caldus Coclius, who preferred to dash 
out his brains with the chains by which he was bound. So bloody 
and so merciless was the slaughter that, six ) ears later, the bones 
of the Romans still whitened the ground upon which* they had 
been murdered ; the trees still Lore the heads or the skeletons of 
the victims.* 

A special fate was reserved for the head of Varus. Severed 
from the trunk, it was despatched by Arminius to Muroboduus, king 
or chief of the Mareomarmi, in the hope that the proof of the ven- 
geance wreaked by Germans on a Roman pro-consul would incite 
him to join them in the war which the Cherusci certainly would 
have now to wage against the Imperial legions. But Maroboduus 
had felt ofcly shortly before the power of tho empire, and, believing 

that the act of Arminius would only draw upon him certain ven- 
« 

* “ Tho places in tho vicinity of the little town of Dotmold,” writes M. Stepfer 
in his article on Annmiui m the Biographic Universe/ lc, ‘‘are still full of Souvenirs 
ef that memoi able event v (the defeat of Varus). “The field at tno foot of the 
Teutohurg is still called Wtnnfeld, or tho held of victory it is traversed by the 

Rodenbachy or stream of extirpation, and by tho Knochcnbach, or stream of bones; 
near it is the Fe!dtom> or field of the Romans ; a little further, in the entires of 
Pyrmont, tho I[ermvu>bcrg , or bill of Arminius, eovored with the ruins of a castlo 
which bears tho name of Ilermimbui tj , and upon tho banks of the Weser, in the 
8 a tno county of liippo, "omo upon Varusholz 9 or tho wood of VaruS.**' 
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geanoe, he Seclined the proffered co-operation, and sent the head of 

Varus to Borne. There it was <le>entlv buried. 

• * 

In this manner did the (Jhcruscans destroy the army which had 
held in bondage the country between the Weser and the Bhine. 
Of that ar*iy, which countea* with its three legions, its three 
brigades of cavalry and six auxiliary cohoits, not h ss than twenty- 
seven thousand men, *but few escaped slaughter; and the fate of 
the majority of those lew, sold into slavery, was less enviable than 
that of their .comrades. But the loss of twenty-seven thousand 
men was the least part of the injury which the light of Teutoburg 
inflicted upon the empire of Augustus. It dealt a death blow to 
the prestige of the empire, it announced to the lest of the world 
that tlicro was a portion of ii which would not submit to the 
supremacy ol Borne ; and although, in the years that followed, 
Germanicus splendidly avenged the soldiers t)f Varus, the triumph 
achieved on the field of Teutoburg was not the loss valid and 
lasting: it released North Germany for ever from subjugation to 
Borne. N ^withstanding many defeats which followed, the con- 
sequences ol Teutoburg were permanent. That battle sent back 
the frontier of the Bonrm empire from the Weser to the Bliine ! 

In Home the effect was indescribable. More than two hundred 
years had passed since Hannibal had been in Italy to threaten her 
with destruction. Then, the courage — the front, hold, almost 
audacious — displayed by her citizens had been the admiration of 
the world. At that period she had never wanted a man to send into 
the field against the invader! But now — was it that increased 
luxury and dominion had impaired the energy and sapped the self- 
reliance of her children ? — there was seen amongst them no eager- 
ness to avenge the outraged honour of the country. The prevailing 
fear was lest, at any moment, the conquerors of Varus might 
appear at the gates of the city~and there was no rush to defend 
them ! 

The effect produced upon the Emperor himself has been handed 
down to us by a historian who was born, indeed, a century and a 
half after the event, but who enjoyed the very best opportunities of 

f 6 
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obtaining trustworthy information. ‘‘When Augustus,' M wrote 
Dion Cassius, “ heard of the defeat of Varus, he tore his clothes. 
Not only was he to the highest degree chagrined for the loss of his 
army, but he felt the greatest anxiety regarding the next action of 
the Germans and the Gauls. He dicaded especially Jest these 
should march into Italy and upon Home. Home, he knew, could 
not produce those hardy youths, trained to warfare, who in early 
days had been her safeguard, wlulst the allies who had served for 
her had been destroyed. Lie made, then, as well as* he could, pre- 
parations for the wovm A s the citizens of the proper age for 
service declined to enrol themselves, he forced them to draw lots, 
and punished every liftli man under the age of thirty-five, and 
every tenth mkn above that age, by the confiscation of his property 
and the cancellation of the rights of citizenship. When this did 
not suffice, lie caused some to be executed. It was only by the use 
of drastic measmes of tins nature that he managed, after a long 
interval, to recruit an army of discharged veterans and emancipated 
slaves, and these lie sent m all haste under Tiberius into Germany.”* 
This account shows how terribly had the Homans degenerated 
since the days of Hannibal and the Scipios. In those days the 
defeat on the Tiehia, the slaughter in the defiles of Lake Trasi- 
menus, the crushing overthrow of Ganna?, only served to rouse the 
spirit of the people, to make them defy with greater boldness the 
conqueror, to cause the display of the nobler qualities of a free 
people. All this was changed now. Boldness had given place to 
superstition, manliness to fear. The executioner had to be called 

* Many miracle* h were said to have happens! at the time tended to fcho 
still furthei dfeconr lament of the Romans. It was declared that t be summit of 
the Alp* haa fallen in, and tlfat thioe columns of fire h id issued from the cavity; 
the temple of the God of Wat on the Campus Martius had been struck by light- 
ning; during the night tho sky glowed as though it were on fire ; cornets traversed 
the firmament ; fiery meteors in the form of spears da ted from a northerly direc- 
tion against the Roman camp; tho statues of Victory on frontier which pointed 
the way to Germany, had, of their own accord, turned round and now pointed to 
Italy. Those and other supernataial occurrences wore regarded by tho multitude 
as connected with Ihe defeat of Varus, and as indicating the wrath of the gods 
against Rome. Augnrtus himself was not free from the superstition Months and 
months after the day on which he received the fatal nows he was continually 
■crying: “ Varus, give me back my legions.” 
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on to perform the duties of hm horrible craft before the youth of 
Imperial Rome would serve against tho enemy who had destroyed 
one great army ! 

And yet the prestige of Ilom£ still lived ; tho discipline enforced 
in her armies was still stern enough to enable them to defeat the 
men who had destroyed the legions of Varus. It will be interest- 
ing to follow for a brief space the movements of the ai'my formed 
“ of discharged veterans and emancipated slaves ” which Tiberius 
led to restore the fortunes of Romo beyond the Rhine. Their 
prowess did not, indeed, affect the ultimate result, for the lure of 
the Tentoburgerwuid was decisive; it emancipated Northern Ger- 
many for ever from the yoke of Rome ; hut with respect to the 

•» 

conduct of the Roman legions and to the skill of the Roman 
generals* the struggle which iollowcd after ay interval of bve years 
was not unworthy of the best days >f Ju*r military renown. 

After he had oonsummaU d the slaughter of the legions of Varus, 
Aroiinius devoted himself to the destruction of the forts which the 
Romans had built, and to the obtaining of support from the other 
tribes of Germany for the struggle which he knew to be imminent. 
ip this latter effort ho ordv partially succeeded, but he nevertheless 
raised an army large enough to threaten Ttaly from the banks of 
the Rhine. Meanwhile, Tibtrius had, with his newlv-raised army 
of veterans and emancipated slaves, remained during the winter* of 
9-10 a,d. in Italy. At first he, too, dreaded lest Arminius should 
cross the Rhine and possibly raise Gaul. But, happily, the German 
leader had been prevented from executing that project by the skill 
and conduct oi Lucius Apromus. This officer, a nephew of Varus, 
was, at the ume of the defeat of his unale, with two legions in 
Lower Germany. He remained there in a strong position, main- 
taining in subjection the tribes which would otherwise have revolted. 
His presence there restrained Arminius from aggressive action. With 
the spring, then, Tiberius marched to thy Rhine. But ho was on tho 
eve, he well knew, of the succession to the empire. He did not 
care to compromise either the renown he had acquired or his future 
prospects in a contest in the marshes and forests which^had proved 

6 * 
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fatal to Varus. During the year 10, then, he was content to main* 
tain the frontier of the Rhine, and to repress a rising feeling of 
revolt, produced by the defeat of Varus, among tho Gauls. The 
year following ho was somewhat holder; he crossed the Rhine, but, 
after some skirmishes, in which his troops had always 'dhe advan- 
tage, he retired to the left bank. At the close of the year, he 
returned to Rome ; leaving one division of tlie army on the (Jpper 
Rhine, under the command of C. Silius, the other on the 'Lower 
Rhine, led by Severus CYeina. Gcrmanicus, his nephew and the 
adopted grumlsou of Augustus, then Consul for the year, was to 
succeed him in the command. 

One year elapsed, a year of “ masterly inactivity.** Tho arrival 
of Germnnicu^io assume the command was almost contemporaneous 
with the news of the death of Augustus (29th August 1 i a.d.).* 
This news produced a revolt amongst the legions, and it required 
all the tact, tlie judgment, the power over his fellows which 
Gcrmanicus ever commanded, to repress that revolt. When it was 
repressed, the soldiers demanded, with loud cries, to be Lid against 
the Germans. Gcrmanicus responded to their ardour. He threw 
a bridge across the Rhine, led across it twelve thousand men — 
soldiers of the legions — twenty-six allied cohorts, and eight squad- 
rons of cavalry, traversed the Osian forest by way of the modern 
Koesfeld,* encamped upon the rampart of Tiberius, and, learning 
there from his spies that the Marsi — who had been, and were, iu 
league with the Cherusci — were celebrating a solemn festival, he 
inarched, surprised, and fell upon them. To satisfy still further 
the impatience of his troops, he divided them iuto four columns, 
and despatched them to follow up his easy victory. Over at extent 
of fifty miles they carried lire and the sword. But this barbarous 
devastation only roused the German tribes *n the vicinity. The 
Rructeri, the Tubanti, and the Usipii (inhabiting tho, modern pro- 
vinces of Cleve, Jiilich, Berg, and part of Westphalia), hastened to 
occupy the country between the Romans and the Rhine, But Ger- 
manicus, forewarned of their dispositions, led back his troops well 
* In \festj*halia, twenty miles to tho west of Mttaster. 
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in hand, and^ after a ekirmisR, in which the XXth Legion, which 
formed the rear-guard, covered itself with glory, lie gained the 
.Rhine without further effort. 

Early in the following year Ge^manieus pushed the war with 
vigour. 4 spring of exceeding dryness had made the roads easy to 
ho traversed in April. He had ascertained that divisions were 
rising amongst the Clierusci, Arminius urging the other tribes to 
rise against, the Romans, Segestes doing his best to prevent them* 
With a view to take advantage of these divisions, he despatched 
Cecina with four legions, five thousand auxiliaiies, and the German 
levies, against the Bructeri, the Qherusci, and the Marsi, whilst he 
himself, with a force not inferior, marched to tho Taunus range, 
restored on that range a fort which had been binty by his father 
DrusuSj and then, leaving behind him Lucius Apronius to repair 
tho roads and the dykes, burst into the country of the Catti (Hesse). 
The Catti, surprised, submitted or dispersed, and allowed the con- 
queror to burn their capital, Mathuin (Maden, on the Eder). 
Cecina, ipeanwhile, had, whilst holding in cheek other hostile 
tribes, gained a victory over the Marsi. Gormauicus and Cecina 
then returned to the ltlunc; but the former had scarcely reached 
his head* quarters when a deputation arrived from the Clierusci, 
headed by Segimund, son of Segestes, demanding help against 
Arminius, who was besieging him in his stronghold. Germani- 
sms at once returned, attached and defeated (he besiegers, made 
a great number of prisoners, and delivered Segestes. This chief- 
tain proceeded at once to Rome, where he was received with 
great distinction. Amongst the prisoners taken on this occasion 
was Thusnclda, whom Arminius had married despite the opposition 
of her father, Segestes. The annals of Tacitus give no more 
■touching picture than that of the attitude of this noble woman* 
Expecting soon to suffer the pangs of maternity, she displayed 
a loyalty to her husband and her fatherland which has caused 
her name to descend with honour to posterity.* The capture of 

* Gormanious sent her to Rome, whore she bore a son, whom she named 
humolicus. Mother and son graced tho triumph of tho conqueror on his return. 
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his wife, and the opposition of hfs father-in-lafr, ' gireatly em- 
bittered Arminius. Declaring th|it Segestcs, if lie liked, might 
till a servile soil, but that the German r people would never 
forget that they had seen the rods, the axes, and the toga 
between the Elbe and tho Rhine; he redoubled his M exertions. 
In a short time he induced almost all the tribes round about 
him to join the Cherusci. Germanicus felt the danger of the 
situation, but he was equal to it. To divide the enemy he de- 
spatched Oecina, with forty Roman cohorts, through the couufry of 
the Bhicteri towards the thus ; directed the Prefect, Redo, to march 
with his cavalry along tbj borders of East Friesland; whilst he 
himself embarked with four legions on the Zuyderzec. Soon lie 
had his army re-united ami well in hand on the Ems. The people 
of East Friesland, the Cliauci or Cauci, described by Tacitus as 
the best and uobiest of /ho German tribes, who were then at war 
with the Brucieri, offered their alliance, which was accepted. Ger- 
manicus attacked tho Bructeri, who were actually devastating East 
Friesland, defeated them with great loss, and recovered one of the 
eagles, that of the XIXth, lost at the massacre of Teuloburg. Fol- 
lowing up the Bructeri, Germanicus ravaged their country between 
tho Ems and the I iippc. Learning that the bones of the soldiers who 
had fought under Yarus remained, unburied, on the spot where those 
soldiers had fallen the Roman leader determined to render to them 
the ‘last honours due to mortality. Preceded by Cecina, charged to 
cover the advance, and guided by some of the men who had escaped 
the carnage, he arrived, the sorrow of liis soul depicted in the sad- 
ness of his countenance, on a plain white with human bones, except 
where, ever and anon, bent and broken armour disturbed the painful 
uniformity. To dismount, to have the boues collected, to cause to 
be dug a vast grave, to deposit there the hones, and to cover the 
mound with turf, of which witli his own hand he laid the first 
sod, was the first action of Germanicus ; the Second to rush in 
pursuit of the man who, though born a German, had been trained 
in Rome, had accepted service under and honours from Borne, had 
eaten Roman salt, and whose treachery had caused the destruction 
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of which the*sight he had jus* witnessed reminded him. Arminius, 
meanwhile, retreating by ways nearly impenetrable, had reached a 
plain flanked by thick forest on the one side, on the other 
by a spongy morass. Here, placing his chosen troops in the forest, 
he resolved to meet tho Homans. Germanicus hurried into this 
plain, the troops led by Cecina forming the van-guard. Arminius 
fell back till the "Roman army was well compromised. Ho then 
gave the signal, and from the side of tho forest the Gormans rushed 
on the flank of their enemies, and drove them towards the morass. 
The day had* been lost but that Germanicus, liis reserves v&ell in 
hand, brought up his legions, checked the too-ennfident charge of 
the Germans, and forced them in their turn to retire. But this was 
all he could accomplish. Neither side could claim the victory, and, 
as the bad season was approaching, Germanicus fiesituted to risk 
his army in an unknown and difficult country. Ordering, there- 
fore, Cecina to fall hack on the Rhine, he led 3 ns own corps to the 
Etna, and employed tho means by which he had advanced to return. 

After his departure Cecina had to make head against Arminius, 
who was inclined to press him hard. A very capable soldier, pos- 
sessing a cool head, Cecina fell bade, constantly lighting, before his 
enemy, lie suffered much, however, from the attacks repeatedly 
directed upon him, aud lie was forced at last to abandon his baggage. 
Scarcely hoping to ho able to prolong his retreat, and determined, 
if he were to die, to die with his face to the foe, ho halted jn a 
plain which the enemy must traverse, propat ed to give thorn battle. 
In reality, his fate lay in the hands of the German leader; for 
Cecina had exhausted his supplies, and had no means, under tho 
constant and harassing assaults of his enemy, to procure any. In 
war, there is u time to attack and u time # to refrain from attacking. 
This was a time when a great leader would have exercised a wise 
restraint over himself, and have preferred 10 condemn his enemy to 
die by inanition rather than to risk all the fruits of his labours by 
assailing him. It is due to Arminius to state that he was very 
sensible of this truth, and that he used all his efforts to persuade 
his countrymen to remain quiet. But the fiery spirits about him 
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preferred the more violent counsels of his un6lo, Inguioraer. 
Under the influences of those counsels they rushed upon the all but 
exhausted Romans. The battle once joined, Roman discipline 
prevailed. The German assailants were routed with great slaughter, 
and Cecina was able to fall back on the Rhine withput further 
molestation. 

The loss at sea, in a storm, of two legions, commanded by 
Vitellius, more than counterbalanced this success ; but that loss, 
again, was so far indirectly favourable to the cause of Rome in 
that it evoked from God. from Spain, and from Italy, offers to 
Germanicus to supply lib* army with arms, with horses, and with 
money. Germanicus accepted only the arms and the horses. 
His own funds were sufficient to reward his soldiers. He endeared 
himself to them further by the manner in which — a precursor in 
that respect of the ilivstrious Turenne — he interested himself in 
their individual wants and sufferings, and sought at all costs to 
lessen their privations. 

The campaign, though it had been barren of real success, had 
been very fruitful of experience ; and of that experience Germanicus 
disposed himself, the following year, to profit. He had realised 
that whilst the Roman soldiers were more than a match for the 
Germans wlnui they once fairly met them on the battle-field, yet that 
the knowledge of the country possessed by the latter, their superior 
nurfibers, their greater power of movement, unencumbered with heavy 
armour, in a country woody and marshy, every turn of whioh they 
knew, enabled them to force upon liis soldiers long and often 
painful marches, and to harass them in a manner which prevented 
him from reaping the fruits of many a well-concerted plan. He 
found, moreover, that the vast campaign had exhausted the resources 
of Gaul for the supply of baggage animals. In this extremity 
Germanicus conceived the bold plan of transporting himself and 
his army to the seat of war by sea. Adopting suen a plan he would 
be able to begin the campaign earlier; the march of his legions 
would not be retarded by their baggage ; ascending the coutfsfe of 
the rivers they would meet the enemy fresh and eager fbt the fray. 
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Ho set himfcelf at once to construct vessels which should be specially 
adapted for this enterprise, and directed that they should be ready 
at a fixed date, offthfc island of the Batavi* (Tnsula Batavorum.l 
Before his vessels, which numbered a thousand, had assembled 
there, and whilst C. Silius, wh*> had replaced Cecina, was march- 
ing to repress an outbreak of the Catti. information reached 
Germanicus that a .large body of Germans were besieging a 
Homan fortress on the Lippe, presumably the fortress of Aliso, 
Germ&nicus marched thither with six legions, compelled the enemy 
to raise the siege — they retired in fact on his approach — and united 
the fortress more firmly than over by a string of impregnable posts 
with the Rhino. He then returned to the island of Batavia, and, 

having seen that his transports were thoroughly well furnished with 

<* 

provisions and other requirements, he embarked his troops, and 

* 

■entered the canal which bore the name of Brusus, invoking, as he 
did so, the spirit of his father to guide his cnteiprise. Bushing on 
with all speed lie arrived safely in the Eras. But instead of 
ascending that river, as lie had probably originally designed, he 
disembarked at Ancisia, on the left bank, and proceeded to throw 
bridges to enable his army to cross to the right bank. Thence he 
marched to the banks of the Weser. Scarcely had he reached that 
'river when he learned that the Angrivani, the near neighbours of 
the Chcrusci, had revolted in his rear. The repression of their 
outbreak by Stertinius. detached for that purpose with the cavulry 
and light troops, occupied some time, but it was thorough. 
Meanwhile Arminius, warned of the danger, had approached the 
opposite bank of the Weser. Knowing that his brother, Flavius, 
held a high command in the lloman army, Arminius demand* d 
permission to have an interview with him. The permission 
having been accorded, Arminius, surrounded by his chiefs, 
advanced to the brink of the river. Noting that Flavius had lost 

* The island inhabited hv the l>ata\i. formed by the Rhine, the Waal, and the 
Maas. The chief town was Lw* liimun. ihe modern Leyden, between the .Maas and 
the jT&al. According to Tneito',, who is loud m his praises of tlieir coinage, the 
Bftt&Vi 'were originally a branch of the Catti, by whom they were expelled from 
their home* and then took refuge on the island which, under tho lioiaans, gavo its 
jiame to tho oountry now known as Holland. 
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an eye, and being told that he had^ lost it in tl\o pesvice of the 

Homans, Arininius asked in wliat manner he had been rewarded. 

Flavius replied that his pay had been iijcr^ascd, that he had 

received a chain of gold, a crown, and other military honours. 

Arminius mocked his brother for the cheap rato at which he had 

sold his services, and asked him what compensation *00 found in 

such rewards for the betrayal of his country. Flavius replied with 

equal heat, denouncing the treason of Arminius. So bitter did the 

wordy contest become, that, hut for the intervening river, the two- 

brothers would have coirn to blows. 

* 

The next day Gerwameus crossed the Wcscr. He had but just 
effected the passage when he le.irtieu from a deserter that Arminius 
had massed his army in a neighbouring wood, and that he intended 
to surprise Ih* Homan camp that night. This information was 
shortly afterwards continued by scouts. Germanicus formed his 
army, then, in a manner to resist such an attack, covering the 
camp with earthworks and palisades. Having done this, ho went 
amongst his men, as nearly eighteen centuries later Napoleon went, 
before Austerlitz, to assure himself of their dispositions. To 
disguise himself ho threw a bear's skin over nis shoulders, and was 
accompanied by but one man, similarly wrapped up. The result, in 
the main, but confirmed the parallel. Everywhere he heard nothing 
but praises of, and confidence in, himself: one man praised his high 
birth, another his noble carriage, a third his patience, a fourth the 
affability which knew no distinction of persons ; all declared that 
in the coming light they would prove their gratitude and their 
appreciation. To praise of Germanicus, the soldiers added ex- 
pressions of contempt for the enemy ; they derided their want of 
discipline, the rouglnn ss^of their armour, and the lightness of their 
weapons of offence. Whilst they were thus engaged in conver- 
sation, the voice of a German was heard in frint of the palisades, 
pouring abuse on the Homans. The latter answered by shouts of 
defiance. Then about 8 o’clock in the morning the German 
masses rushed on. After a* brief conflict they were repulsed/ and 
for the rest of the night the camp was not disturbed. 
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On the mo/r<jw, # both armies, jfike eager for battle, marched into 
the plain of Idistaviso — the modern Hastenbeck, in Hanover. It 
is an irregular plain, founded on one side by the Weser, on the 
other hv a chain of hills. One end of it is shut in by forest-clad 
hills, in the form of a semicircle^ the other is comparatively open. 
The German# occupied alike the forest-clad hills and the chain; 
the Romans, who were the attacking party, the open. 

Germanieus ranged his army in this manner. The Gaulish and 
German auxiliaries formed the vanguard ; behind these came the 
slingors and archers ; then the legions, the cavalry, and the light 
troops; in the rear of all, the other allied contingents. 

As the Roman army advanced, die Cherusci, who occupied the 
chain of hills opposite the river, descended with loud cries to 
attack them. Germanieus saw his advantage. He ^promptly or- 
dered Stertinius to interpose, with one half of the cavalry, between 
them and the rest of the German army on’ont flank, whilst he 
commanded the other half to gallop round their right, and take 
them in rear. Wheeling, at tin sanm time, his infantry to tho 
right, he advanced in firm order against tho fonst-rlad hills, in 
which Arminius was posted with Jus main army. The doublo 
attack succeeded. Whilst Stertinius crushed the Cherusci and 
drove them back to their original position, and beyond it, Ger- 
manicus, on his side, earned all befoie hnn. In vain did Arminius, 

who was wounded m the head early in the day, strive to restore 

* • 

the combat. Whilst the energies of hi*- troops were already lessen- 
ing, a fatal occurrence took tho remainder of tho fight out of them. 
The Cherusci, driven from their position, dashed, panic-stricken and 
breathless, pursued by Stertinius, at the critical moment, into their 
already wavering ranks. Then nil was over. The Germans, forced 
to flee, were cut down by thousands. For ten miles from the field 
of battle the plains were covered with their slain. Many were 
forced into the VYeser. Tho fugitives cast away arms, and lost 
all their baggage. Amongst the latter were the chains they had 
brought for their Roman conquerors. # 

On tho field of battle the enthusiastic Roman soldiers hailed 
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Germanicus as " Imperator/* Oj it, likewise, they erected a 
trophy, bearing the names of the tribes they had defeated. For a 
moment they may have thought that the victory had been decisive. 

But it was far otherwise. It was a great victory gained on 
ground chosen by the Germans, b M t, in the matter of decisiveness, 
it was not a sufficient answer to Teutoburg. On the oontrary, the 
news of the defeat, and especially of the erection of the trophy 
roused the tribes of Germany to further and stronger efforts. 
From the east and from the west, from the north and from the 
south, they rushed eage r ly to the war. Almost on the morrow of 
the battle, whec Germanicus had hoped to see the country cleared 
as far as the Elbe, a new army sprang, as it were, from tlffe earth, 
to dispute with him the very ground on which he had fought! * 

Germanicus rccrossed the Weser; the new German host followed 
him. At length, by a flank march, they gained a plain, a causeway 
across which formed the boundary line between the lands of the 
Cherusci and the Angrivarii, and offered battle. Germanicus 
could not refuse it, for the Germans were between him and his 
base. They had chosen a splendid position. The plain was 
narrow, shut in between *he river and thick forests, and the 
approach to it covered by marshes. The forests, likewise, were 
covered on all sides by marshes — one space alone excepted, the 
ground upon which the demarcation causeway had been thrown up. 
Arminius took the fullest advantage of the position. He formed 
his infantry on the causeway to face the Romans, whilst he placed 
his cavalry in ambush in the wood, to dash upon them as they 
should advance. This time he could not but feej certain of 
victory. . 

But in Germanicus be had to deal with the most skilled leader 
*of the day. That great soldier had detected in an instant^ the 
|*fans of Armimus, and had decided how to baffle them. Charging 
Ibis lieutenants to protect his flank, he led his choicest infantry 
against the causeway. Long and bitter was the contest* At 
length the disciplined and solidly-armed Romans penetr*t£$ into 
the wood. Once in that wood it became for both parties a battle 
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for dear life ; for there was no retreat for either* But here again 
.superior discipline, aided by unsurpassed leadership, asserted itself. 
Jn the close conflict the 'long spears of the Germans had no chance 
against the short swords of the soldiers of Rome* In vain did 
Ingaiomer, u#cle of Arminius, tfhose wounds had kept him from 
taking an active part in the battle, rush from rank to rank to 
encourage his warrior*. Germanicus, who had taken off his 
helmet and fought bareheaded, to be the better recognised by his 
men, urged hi^ men to the slaughter, declaring that the only mode 
of finishing the war is to exterminate. Not till evening feJi did 
he relax his pursuit * He then drew back his troops, “ satiated' 
with gore,” to a palisaded camp beyond the causeway. The next 
day, after having thanked his soldiers for their conduct, he erected 
with the jarms captured from the vanquished, a trophy bearing the 
inscription: “Victorious over the people between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, the army of Tiberius Ocesar has consecrated this monu- 
ment to Mars, to Jupiter, and to Augustus.” 

The monument having been erected, Germanicus, though the 
summer was still in its glory, fell back, the presence of his army 
being sufficient to repress a threatened rising of the Angrivarii. 
On reaching the Ems he re-embarked his troops on the vessels 
which had conveyed them thither, and set sail for the island of 
Batavia. But hardly had his fleet gained the ocean, when a terrible 
storm sot in, which dispersed his ships, and drove many of thtm 
on rocks and islands. The vessel which bore Germanicus was 
driven on the ooast of the territory inhabited by the Cauci. Find- 
ing himself alone with his immediate crow, and fearing lest all 
the others had been lost, the illustrious Roman leader was in 
despair, and loudly accused himself of beitfg the cause of the mis- 

4 ft Is difficult to give, with perfect exactitudo, the details of this battle, evert 
to reconcile the accounts of the lighting with the description of the lay of the 
ground^ There is reaSon to think that though Gormanicus gained the victory, 
that victory was not so decisive as Tacitus would have us behove* For, in the first 
place, during the battle there w.is a cavalry fight, which, by tho admission of the 
RotttttfV? thOffiselves, was indecisive ; in the next, although it was the height of 
and the season was favourable for manoeuvring, Germanicus, in spite of 
his Victory, continued to fall back towards the Ems. 
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ibrfcune. At length the weather moderated, and gradually Germani- 
cus recovered the greater number of bis soldiers. But the 
mischief had been done. The news of his misfortune had spread/ 
in exaggerated form, over the northern coasts of Germany, and the 
terrors caused by the recent victory had given placd to renewed 
hope. To nip this feoling in the bud, Germanicus seized the 
earliest opportunity to despatch Silius with thirty thousand 
infantry and three thousand horse against the Catti, whilst he led 
the rest of his army against the Marsi. In a preliminary skirmish 
against these, he not only had the advantage, but recovered another 
— the second — of the lost eagles of Varus. Ho then ravaged the 
country, the Marsi carefully avoiding a pitched battle. The cam- 
paign then terminated. 

It was tho last campaign of Germanicus in Germany. Tiberius 
Caesar, long jealous of his renown, took the opportunity of the 
conclusion of a campaign which had been glorious for the Roman 
arms, to recall him. In vain did Germanicus demand one year 
more to finish the work so well begun, to replace Rbme in tho 
position she had occupied before the defeat of Varus. " You have 
fought great battles,” replied Tiberius, "but your losses have 
caused a greater drain on the resources of the empire. I, when 
on nine occasions I was sent by Augustus to Germany, ob- 
tained greater results by prudence than by force. As the Roman 
honour has now been avenged tho Cherusci and the other refractory 
tribes may well be left to stew in their own juice.” Such, at least, 
was the main purport of his reply. He added, that if Germanicus 
'thought it absolutely necessary that the war should be continued, 
he should leave the glory of concluding it to his brother by 
adoption, Drusus, who, in default of any other enemy, could hope, 
only in Germany, to merit the title of imperator and to gather 
jaobJe laurels. Germanicus did not insist further; he returned 
to Rome to meet there tho reception due to a hero. 

The campaigns of Germanicus were the last efforts of Rome to 
recover the position lost by Varus in the forest of Teutoburg. These 
efforts, despite manj. victories, had failed. Rome had avenged the 
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prestige of her armies, but she had not recovered the position she 
had lost. The battle of Teutoburg had been decisive of the ques- 
tion which lay nearest to the hearts of the Germans ; it had pre- 
vented Germany from sharing the fate of Gaul ; it had baffled the 
policy whicleVarus had been sent to carry out — that of romanising 
the Germans. After Teutoburg that policy had become im- 
possible. Not even fbe extra year so earnestly demanded by 
Germanicus would have sufficed. There is a vast difference between 


the retaining binder a foreign yoke peoples who have always recog- 
nised the superior prestige of the conquering power, ami the 
re-subduing of those peoples after, by their patriotic efforts, that 
prestige has been destroyed. Under all these circumstances, then, 
and considering the nature of the battles fought l y Germanicus 
during the last year (17 a.d.) of his command, how a victory such as 
that gained at Idistaviso (Hastenbeck) led, almost immediately, to 
another battle, more bloody and more desperately contested, a 
contest in which defeat would have been ruin, I dare not presume 
to question the wisdom of the conclusion arrived at by Tiberius 
when he wrote : “ The Roman honour has been avenged ; let the 
Cherusci and the other refractory tribes stew in their own juice.” 
He was right. Rome had still a noblo frontier. The moment she 
ceased to attempt to subdue the refractory tribes they began to 
stew in their own juice with a vengeance. The uncle, Inguiomar, 
jealous of his nephew’s glory, leagued with Maroboduus, chief of the 
Maroomanui, against him. To baffle these, there sided with Arminius 
the Longobardi and the Semnones, and with their aid the conqueror 
of Teutoburg gained a great victory. This victory so elated him that 
he aspired to supreme power in Northern Germany. His plans were, 
however, discovered and he was assassinated (20 b.c,). He was 
then only thirty-eight years old. " Arminius,” wrote Tacitus, just 
about eighteen centuries ago, " was uncontestably the deliverer of 
'Germany ; he had not fought the Roman people in the rise of their" 
power, as bad other kings and generals; but when Rome was at the 
summit of her glory, when the empire had reached her greatest 
eplenl&tir. He was not always fortunate, but lie did uot cease for 
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a moment to impose on the enemy by his attitude and bf 
his army. During twelve years arbiter, with the consent of hfe 
fellow-citizens, of the affairs of Germany, he was the object of their 
veneration after his death/’ 

The history of the ambush and surprise of Teufcoburg 1 would have* 
been incomplete unless it had been followed by a narrative of the 
events which prove the lminei so sigmfic mce of that battle. The 
slaughter of the Homan legions treacherously led into an ambush; 
would have been an affair of comparative ly little moment if that 
si augi +er had been pioinpllv avenged uud if the lost position had 
been as promptly ic gamed "But the slaughter was not promptly 
avenged. Jn the piesence of it Imperial Rome trembled; it 
shortened the life of Augustus and it gave a living proof that the 
Rome of the Scipios was no moic light years of murderous 
warfare were reqmicdUo wnng from Iibenus the admission that 
the honour of Rome was satisln d As ft i the position — that was 
lost for ever. Iho^e eight years lfurntd the aspuations of the 
German tubes, fortified in them the (onviction that tjje free wild 
life of the forest was pieferable to gilded slavery. The struggle 
which followed Teutobmg proved the value of the battle waged 
in that forest. The history of that struggle forms, then, a neces~ 
sary continuation of the history of the battle. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

RONCESVALLES.* 

Although he died only Mayor of the Palace, Charles Martel was 
not the less the founder of the Carlovingian dynasty. The ille- 
gitimate son of Pepin, properly Pippin or Pipin, of Heristal, Mayor 
of the Palace to tho puppet sovereigns of the Merovingian race, 
„ dWles, hated by his father, and left by him at his death a prisoner 
in the fortress of Cologne, possessed all the qualities which enable 
0 tnan to hew his way to greatness. The Neustrians, or inhabitant? 
of what is now Western Prance, resenting, after a short experience, 
the dispositions of tho deceased Pipin, drove the new mayor and 
his entourage from their midst and pursued them into the veyy 
heart of Austrasia — the kingdom of which Metz, the Divodunum 
of the Romans, was the capital. Assailed simultaneously by 
the Neustrians and their allies, the Frisians, the Austrasians 
bethought them of the bastard boy shut up in Cologne, the boy 
whom they recollected as bearing himself manfully when he used 
to fight by the side of his father, and, in the hope that he might 

* The principal authorities referred to in this chapter are: (X) Annafa, 
d’E'ginjjard \ (2) Pie de Charlemagne, par E'ginhard ; (3) Des Fait et Gestes de 
Charles* Cfa0 r Foi ctks France et Emperor > par un Maine de Saint- Gall] (4) 
Histoira (faj) pPm&i par Michelet ; (5) Hu>tvire de France , Henn Martin ; (6) Histoire 
du rhjm * Charlemagne, LecWo de la Bruere ; (7) Ihstoiie de Charlemagne, 
£& Chanson 4s Jftofand, par L£on Gautier (outrage couronn^ par 
pt^par fAoadtfmie des Inscription# et Belles-lettres), Utk 
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t, lead them to victory, they released him from his prison and* 
proclaimed him to be their duke. Charles was then in his twenty- 
sixth year. Strong, active, full of energy, he was just the man for 
the occasion. Rallying his troops, he attacked the Neustrians, and 
although he was repulsed on the first assault, he profited by the 
check to infuse new ardour into his men, and then redeemed it by 
a victory at Amblef (Ambl6ve) near Cologne (716). He gained 
a second the year following at Vincy, not far from Cambray, and 
pursued the Neustrians to Paris. Having thus completely freed 
Australia, Charles crossed the Rhine, turned his arms against 
the Frisians, defeated them with great slaughter and carried the 
war into Saxony. Whilst Charles was fighting the SaxOns on the 
Weser, the Neustrians, recovering from their defeat, re-armed, and 
calling to their assistance Eudo, Duke of Aquitaine r (South- 
* Western France), marched towards Austrasia. But Charles, 
warned of their preparations, had quitted the Weser the instant he 
had realised the danger, and, detaching Eudo from the alliance by 
recognising him as king, hurled back the Neustrians in disorder 
from Soissons as far as Orleans (719). He then forced Raganfred, 
or Ramfroy, the Neustrian Mayor of the Palace, to resign his 
offioe, and on the death the same year of the puppet Merovingian 
King, Clotaire IV., whom he himself had nominated on the flight of 
lim predecessor, Chilperic II., after the battle of Soissons, restored 
Chilperic, and was appointed by him to the vacated office which his 
father, Pipin, had held. On the death, the year following, of 
Chilperic, Charles elevated to the gilded throne Thierri IV., son 
of Dagobert III., a child of seven years ! Charles thoroughly 
understood how to ueal with such a master. Surrounding him 
with all the glitter of royalty, ha allowed him every kind of recrea- 
tion. He drew the line only at politics. But ho arranged so well 
that the young king did not feel the exclusion. To his last hqpr— 
and he reigned twenty- four years— Thierri believed tbatflie ruled as 
well as governed, so great was the number of his palaces, so 
magnificent were bis^ purple robes, so numerous were his horses, 
so luxurious was his table, so exciting were the pleasures of the 

* W u 
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ohase, and so beautiful and so compliant were the ladies of his 
Court ! * 

For the few following years Charles was engaged in contests with 
the Alemanni and the Bavarians* who had revolted, and with the 

4 

Saxons who had never been subdued. From this task he tutfned for 
a moment (731) to repress the growing power of Eudo, titular king 
of Aquitaine. In two successive invasions he mado his presence 
felt in the province of Berry. He was about to proceed further, 
when suddenly a piercing cry for help from the very pringa whose 
territories he was assailing reached his ears. To ^understand the 
cause of this cry, I shall endeavour to lay before the reader a very 
brief outline of the previous history of the ruler of Aquitaine. 

Eudo had succeeded at an early age to the inheritance of the 
Duchy of Aquitaine. The Kings of Neustria^vero weak. Eudo was 
young, ambitious, powerful, and uncontrolled. By the exercise of 
his great qualities he succeeded, sometimes by arms and sometimes 
by treaties, in greatly increasing his dominions. Long before the 
death of Pipin, Eudo had added Gascony and the Duchy of Toulouse 
to his ancestral dominions. lie had acquired, besides, the territory 
of which Bourges was the chief town ; the Auvergne, the Velay,* 
the Limousint ; in a word, the whole of eastern Aquitaine as far as 
the Loire. Beyond that river he had annexed that portion of 
Neustria which was afterwards called the province of the Nivernaris, 
whilst upon the left bank of the Lower .Rhone he had taken the 
eastern portion of Provence, and upon the right bank the territory 
subsequently known as Vivarais.J He was sovereign duke of these 
territories when he came in contact, in the manner described, with 
the bastard son of Pipin. Recognised as .King by Charles, Eudo 
withdrew from the contest and set to work to consolidate his 
dominions. The position he occupied was one entailing great 
responsibility. South-western France had become, by the progress 

# A division Of France of which Le Puy was the capital. It is now comprised iu 
the Department Hante-Loire. 

f Kow forming the department Corrbze and part of Haute-Vienne. 

J A district in Languedoc of which Viviers was the capital. It is now comprised 
in the departments Ardfeche and Haftte-Loire, 9 

7 * 
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K ft the Arabs, the border-land of Western Europe, 

Revolved upon its ruler the duty of protecting Europe ag 
invasion of a people alien in race and in creed. The invasion^ 
long threatened, came in 723. A r Saracen chief, El~3ameh'h^' 
Abdul-Malik, crossed the Pyrenees with the largest Mkhammaddfy 
army till then seen in Europe, and laid siege to Toulouse* Eudo 
rushed to the rescue of the threatened city,' assailed the invadlt^ 
on the road between Toulouse and Carcasonne, and inflicted 
them a complete defeai. Two years later, 725, bo repelled % 
second mv^ciork defeating in Provence, after a hotly contested 
battle, an Arab chief named Aubessa. Then followed four year* 
of respite. Towards the close of these four years, Eudo received 
Overtures of dikanoe from Othman ben-Abou-Neza, the Barren 
'governor of the Spanish frontier nearest to his own territories^ 1 
tend who proposed to revolt against the Divan of Cordova. Eudo 
accepted these overtures; gave to the governor the hand of Ms* 
daughter, Lampagie,* and, when, as agreed, the rebellion broke 
out, and the Saracens were engaged against each oth&r, prepared 
to increase his dominions by the annexation of Languedoc* Bui 
bis ally, Othman, was too promptly and too easily subdued to SUJfc 
„fcis ambitious plans. At a moment when Charles was threatebidg 
him with an invasion (730) the news reached him that his son-in* 
la^ had been taken prisoner and beheaded, and that his daughter* 
famous for beauty, had been sent to Damascus to adorn the seraglio 
of the Commander of the Faithful. The following year, #81/ 


Charles made two successive invasions of Berry, burning dhd* 
^destroying all before him. Eudo was too much occupied^ tlfofr 
projected invasion oi the Saracens to oppose him. At lost, 

<that invasiod burst upon him. In the spring of that year* Atidbrt 
|f4bman, Governor-General of Spain, entered France at the head 
tit the largest and best accoutred Saracen army which i 
crossed the Pyrenees. His progress was a triqm| 

Crossing the Garonne, Abdurrahman defeated au 

* Some have it that Lampagie, called also Jttumerfoee *o4 
given, but stolen. * # ^ 
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[ft lirtd raised to bar his progress, then pillaged and ravaged tl 


as fief as Bourdeaux, again defeated Eudo, took posseaf 
$ioa ot that city, and burned its churohes. In despair Eudo fled 
to iipplore the aid of the rival who, but the year previously, had' 
|aried to despoil him. * 

There was but little time for Charles to reflect. The danger Was 

It 

pressing. Every day brought news of the further progress of the 
v S#tacejji army* Charles then, whilst exaotmg very onerous con** 

^ editions from the supplicant, responded favourably, incorporated in* 
* hi£ own army a large number of the lighting men from^h 7 >nd the 
Bhine who had but just submitted to him, and humed to meet the 
Saracen invader. He found him, on the 10th October, in the plain 
between Poitiers and Tours, approaohmg the latter place. The 
t battle instantly joined. It was fierce, desperately contested, and 
the first day victory hung in the balance. But, on the second, the 
energy of Charles — known to the world from that day forth, for 
the hammer-like force of his blows, as Charles Martel — and the 
active courage of Eudo, prevailed ; the Frankish host conquered. 
i*But the carnage had been terrible; the Saracens left, it was said* 
&7 5,000 corpses on the field of battle. 

By this victory, known as the victory of Tours, Charles Martel 
e&ted Europe. It was the culminating point in his wonderful 
career. J^pt that he ceased to conquer. As one fruit of his victory 
assorted his overlordship over Aquitaine and her dependent 
territories, and forced Eudo to pay him homage. He subsequently 
fought many battles, not always successfully, with the Saracens for 
possession of Languedoc and Provenoe. In the midst of theSv 
Jy* recalled to the Bhme by an invasion of the Frisians. With 
them* with the Alemanni, the Bavarians, ana* the Saxons, he waged war 


till the year 789. In that year the rapidity and force of his blows 
had exhausted his enemies, and he enjoyed a breathing time which 
rill Jus deata, three years later. In the interval Charles had 
tec^|l|ered Burgundy, and, Eudo naving died in 785, and the 
prince, Bunold and Atto, having asserted their inde- 
,*^*4 Engaged in war with Aquitaine, a war which terminated 
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the year following by the recognition by the two revolted princes 
t>f the overlordship of Charles. 

Charles Martel died peaceably in his bed at the ago of fifty-three 
(741). He left three sons, Carloman, Pipin, and Griffon. To the 
first he bequeathed Ausirasia, Thuringia, and Swabia; to the 
second, Neustria, Burgundy, and Aquitaine ; to GriffoiJ, son of his- 
second wife, a princess of Bavaria, a very small part of the province 
of Champagne. 

I do not propose to enter in any detail into the history of two of the? 
brothers. It will suffice to state that, in 747, Carloman, disgusted 
with the worn}, mtcred a monastery; that Pipin, who had continued 
the system of ruling, as Mayor of the Palace, under the shadow of 
a puppet Merovingian king, at once seized his elder brother’s in- 
heritance ; anS that Griffon, after many struggles for the enlarge* 
ment of his borders, .during which be, for a time, settled down 
peacefully as ruler of Le Mans and other districts on the Loire, was 
killed, to the profit of his brother, in 753. In a word, we have 
to deal only, or mainly, with Pipin. 

Pipings first difficulties were with Aquitaine, Hunold having at 
once, on the death of Charles, asserted his independence. The 
struggle upon which Pipin entered lasted two years. Then 
Hunold, weary of the world and its trials, retired into a monastery, 
leaving his son, Waifer, to continue the battle for independence. 
Of.tliis war it will suffice to state that it lasted nearly throughout 
Pipin s reign; that though, in 766, Pipin had thoroughly con- 
quered the country, yet a rebellion almost immediately afterwards 
broke out, which was only subdued in 768. Then, however, 
Waifer, still unsubdued, was assassinated, and Aquitaine was formally 
united to the kingdom pf the Franks. This consummation was 
reached only a few months before the death of Pipin. Waifer left 
one son, Lupus, of whom we shall hear further when we come to 
the period of the successor of Pipin. 

Whilst Pipin, on the one side, was contending for the complete 
submission of Aquitaine, he was engaged, with his brother Carlo- 
man, in securing the Frankish possessions beyond the Rhine. With 
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this view they made joint expeditions into Germany in 742-8-4 
^and5. In the last of these years Carloman, as already stated, 
retired into a monastery. Pipin, left alone, asserted his authority 
throughout his brother s dominions in 747 and 748. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, his attention was fully engrossed by a matter 
which affected the future government of the Frankish kingdom. 

Up to that time Pipin had borne only the titles which he had 
inherited from his father and grandfather — those of Mayor of the 
Palace and Duke and Prince of the Franks. When, however, he 
had united * under the nominal rule of the Merovingian prince, 
Childeric III., the whole of the Frankish dominioq&Jjtt despatched 
(751) ambassadors to Rome to consult Popo Zachariah on the 
question as to whether it was proper that the kings of the Franks 
should reign without ruling.* The Pope replied that it were 
better that he who wielded the power should be also the King, 
and, in virtue of his Apostolio power, he authorised Pipin to 
assume that rank. Upon this reply Pipin acted. He convened an 
assembly of nobles and commons at Soissons m 752, and was there 
crowned "King by the hands of Boniface, Bishop of Mainz. 
The change was considered so necessary for the peace of the king- 
dom that not a single voice was raised against it. As for the 
puppet King, Childeric, he was shaven and shorn and transferred to 
the monastery of Saint Bertain, near St. Omar, where he died, the 
last of the Merovingian dynasty, in 755, 

The service thus rendered by the Pope to the Carlovingian 
required reciprocity on the part of the latter, and Pipin showed no 
disposition to evade the obligation. Pope Zachariah died a few 
months after he had given his famous answer to the ambassadors 
of Pipin (14th March 752), His successor, Stephen III., finding 
that the Papal territories were menaced by the Lombards, crossed 
the Alps to invoke the aid of the Frankish king.f Pipin, who had 

* w Aflnde consult *r le pontifo touchant I09 rois qui nlois tftaient on Franco et 
qul ri^npos^daient quo 1 c noin, suns on avoir oa ancune fa9on la puissance.” — Annates 
d'&ginhard. . 

t Ho presented himself, according to the old chronicles, covered with ashes, 
wearing a hair-shirt, accompanied by a number of priests m deep mourning. * 
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feosntly returned from a victorious Expedition against the 13a&t$tj£ 

t£fe$^onded according to the wishes of his visitor, and summoned ^ 

* national assembly to confirm his promise. It gives us a eirihft^ 

* picture of the free institutions then prevailing amongst the Stanly 
when we find that their national assembly, convened for the purp^^ 
of sanctioning the wishes of the King, had the boldness to reject? 
the plan altogether. An invasion of Italy, sftid its members* pro* 
mises no national advantages, and we will not give it our aauctidaf 
Pipin, whilst recognising the power of the assembly, did 
altogether abandon hope. He appeared for a second time at iftih 
har to urge in* ^ lan. On this occasion his pleadings, urged Wi$* 

* force and eloquence, were successful, and the assembly yielded* 
Pipin then crossed the Alps, defeated Astolphus, King of the Lom^ 
hards, at Susar, the point where the routes by Mount C£nis and 
Mount GenOvre join ; besieged him in his capital, and forced hftty 
to restore to the Pope the dominions he had taken from the Holy, 
See. No sooner, however, had the Frankish king reorossed the* 
Alps on his return, than Astolphus renewed his preparations. The 
Pope, therefore, despatched a letter to his protector, urging him in 1 
the most pathetic terms to return to defend him. Pipin responded," 
returned with extraordinary celerity, disconcerted the plaOgTof 
Astolphus, and once again besieged him in Pavia (756). Thid 
time he was resolved there should be no mistake. He therefore 
r formed of Ravenna, Pentapolis, the Emilia, and the Duchy of 

the domain of St. Peter, to be thenceforth united to the Papal, 
Chair. Astolphus, whilst preparing for a new war, died the sa me. 
j^jrear. He was succeeded by bis constable, Didier, Duke of Isferia,i 
a man equally ambitious and equally unscrupulous. The Po^e 
confirmed Didier m his sovereignty, on condition that he should 
carry out the conditions upon which Pipm had insisted. XflfrjfatP 
promised much, but the history of his reign is the history 
continued struggle to evade his obligations. « 

The remainder of the reign of Pipin was occupied in 
With the Saxons, with the Saracen invaders of 
with Waifer. Over the first he signally triumphed in 
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Shiite iaa§e*&otn0 progress. Citing Narbonne after a' siege of Si*’’ 
trirofeths and a blockade of three years. His most serious struggle 
*pr|S for 4.qu|fcmae, and this terminated, in the manner already 1 
ricfolciribed, in 768. 11 Then, when his success was at its height, when 
ha had acquired all that he had fried to acquire, Pipin died (24th 11 
September 7*68). He had reigned sixteen years. 

„4.|fe left two Bons; .Charles, afterwards called Carolus Magnus' 
'arid Charlemagne, and whom we shall refer to by the name by 
which he is best known in history, and Carloman. In a general 
assembly convened by the late King just before his death. Pipin 
had divided his vast empire between the two brotheiiffliequoathing 
to Charlemagne Neustna, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, to Carloman 
Austrasia and all Prankish Germany, and had bound, them to aot 

up 

'*$[ a Concert. Between two such natures, however, concert was im- 
‘^pOl&ible* Whilst both were ambitious, Carloman was jealous of 
tfee superior address, influence, and mental qualities of his brother. 
An opportunity soon offered for the display of this defect. As On 
hSte accession of Pipin, so on the accession of Charlemagne did 
Aquitaine give the signal for civil discord. This time it was 
l^unold* father of the Waifer with whom Pipin had waged his long 
^dstabhom contest, who threw down the gauntlet. Emerging 
*6ro*a the monastery to which he had voluntarily retired some 
twenty-three years before, Hunold entered Aquitaine, assumed the 
title of^Duke, and proclaimed a war of independence. All the dls* 
contented flocked round him ; be was joined even by many who, 

- uncertain of the character of the new Carlovingian ruler, then in his 
iy&nty-seventh year, thought that the chances of their old sovereign 
hy no means despicable. For a moment, then, Hunold was 
&»AnidahlCw Charlemagne, new to tho situation, was comparatively 
wdflfc. H& sent, then, to invoke the aid of his brother. Carloman 
and reached, with his army, the camp of Charlemagne 
supposed to have been a* town in the province of 
> Then there took place an interview between the royal 
passed at that interview cannot with certainty be 
fo bW *Qarcely be doubted that Carloman insisted, as" 
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the condition of bis support, upon- concessions to c wiiich Charle- 
magne would not consent. This, at least, is certain, that on thfr 
conclusion of the interview Carloman returned with Jjis army to hi& 
own dominions. 

Thus left to himself, Charlemagne marched against Hunold, 
forced him, by a skilful manoeuvre, to evacuate the position he had. 
taken between the Dordogne and the Garonne, and to flee into 
Gascony. Charlemagne summoned Lupus,* the reigning duka Of 
that province, to surrender his guest, and Lupus, fearful of draw-* 
ing upon himself the anger of the Frankish king, complied. 
Thenceforward Hunold ceased to be formidable. After some 
adventures, not necessary to the story, he perished at the siege of 
Pavia (77 1). 

The death of Carloman in 771 (4th December), and the flight to- 
Italy of his widow aqd two children, removed a great difficulty f#>m 
the path of the ruler of Neustria. Thenceforth he could claim to 
be the sole ruler of the Frankish empire. Being sole master, be 
proceeded without delay to give evidence of those great qualities, 
which placed him in the very front rank of the world s great men, 

A contemporary scholar, born the very year which made Charle- 
magne sole sovereign over the Franks, 771 a.d., known at the time 1 
variously as Hcinhardus, Agonardus, and Eginlmrdus, but who has 
descended to posterity as figinhard, wrote Dot only a life of the 
great monarch, but the annals of his reign and of the reigOt of his 
successor. These works, rich in detail, afford incontestable 
evidence of the events which marked the illustrious career of 
the new Coesar. Without further preface I shall proceed to intro- 
duce him as one, though not the only nor even the principal, figure 
in this chapter, to the reader. 

* tt seems certain that this Lupus was no other than the son of Waifer; If SO, he 
was the gi andson of Hunold The old chronicles now'iere state that the son 0 f 
Waifer became Duke of Gascony, but they do aillrm that Lupus, son of Waifer, took 
a prominent part in the sui prise of Roncesvalles, and wtfs afterwards taken and 
hanged. Now, it is a well-authenticated fact that Lupus, Duke of Gascony, took a 
prominent part in that surprise, add wa s afterwards taken and handed* It seems 
just to infer, then, that there was but one Lupus, and that he was the son of 
Waifer, and Duke of Gascony. " 1 
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u Charles/ 1 writes figinhard, 4 * was strong of body and made or* 
a large scale. He was tall, but his height was not out of propor- 
tion to the rest of his fcfody, for it is certain that it did not exceed 
seven times the length of his foot. The crown of his head was- 
round, his eyes were large and bright, his noso was somewhat long, 
his hair, whi& in colour, was thick and luxuriant, his expression 
cheerful and pleasant.^ In all his attitudes, whether he were 
standing or sitting, there reigned an air of nobleness and dignity ; 
and, notwithstanding that his neck was short and thick, and that 
he had a prominent stomach, he was, in other respects, so well 
proportioned that these defects were not noticed. ILs gait was 
firm and all his movements gave evidence of a manly nature; 
his voice, however, was too thin for a man of his size and 
height/* 

When he succeeded to the complete inheritance of his father, 
Charlemagne was in his thirtieth year* He had married, during the 
lifetime of his father, licmiltrude, or Iiilinetrude, a lady whose 
parentage is unknown. By her he had two children, Pipin the 
deformed, who died in 792, and a daughter. Partly, probably, on 
r account of the deformity of the son, Charlemagne, in spite of the 
protestations of Pope Stephen IV., had acceded, 771, to the prayers, 
based on political grounds, of his mother, Bertrade, or Bertha, a 
daughter of Caribert, Count of Laon, and put away Hilmetrude,* to 
marry B6siree, daughter of Didier, King of the Lombards. He 
had, in spite of the refusal of his brother to co-operate with him, 
made prisoner of Hunold, and now, sovereign of all the dominions 
of his father, he found himself face to face with the Saxons — the 
Pagan people who had been the most redoub&blo enemies of King 
Pipin. 

The annalist, I2ginhard, is careful to inform us that the great 
council of the Franks, called the General Assembly, met every year 
to consider the business of the nation. In the year 772, the 

* Hilmetrude survived her disgrace many yoarS. She was buried at St. D<?nis, 
where the epitaph may still be traced; “ Hie jacet Hilmetr . reg. uxor Caroli 
Magm” 
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^■General Assembly met at Worms, 'a city which had fot$e4 
? of the appanage of Carloman. It would appear that, 
occasion, its members discussed the question put before the^i^y 
their new sovereign — the question of war with the Saxons. |s 
certain that it was decided to undertake that war. _ 

Charlemagne entered Germany, and devastated tie country h^ 
traversed with fire and sword. It is clear fhat he marched tqM^cdt 
the Weser, and that, proceeding thither, he came upon the' 
of the ill-fated Yarus. For the annalist records that “ he tool 
the castle of Ehresburg and destroyed the idol called Irminml by 
the Saxonk” This Inn in.su l was a national pillar erected by tl}£ 
Germans in honour of Arminius, whom they called Hermann* and 
the correct name of which was Hermann-Saule. Charlemagne 
, remained for three days on the spot, marched theft to th 
^and received there twelve Saxon hostages as a guarantee 
submission' of the entire people. He then returned to France* # « 
Meanwhile Pope Stephen IV. had died, 1st February 772a H|| 
successor, Adrian, the first of that name, was a remarkable utfjjft* 
It was said of him after his death, that he had known how |f| 
reconcile the strong character of the ancient Roman with 
suppleness and adroitness of the new society. Adrian had scarcely 
entered upon the duties of his sacred office when Didier, Iting ,oi 
the Lombards, breaking the solemn engagements he had made with 
Stephen, marched into the Papal territories and took possession $1 
the towns of Ferrara, Faenza, and Comacchio. Against Jjjhis 
tyranny Adrian appealed to the King of the Franks. The ambas- 
sador sent by Adrian reached Charlemagne at Thionville^—thh ft GiS?^ 
fa an Diedenhofen — wfiere he had arranged to pass the winter^ The 
v question was fully discussed between the two. There seemed indeed 
"tilt argument whatever against intervention. Charlem^gfte Jjr$& 
bound by the engagements of his father to protect the 
(Against Lombard aggression. Didier was, indeed, his fa$ heMtj^wrj 
bftt not only did that position confer no rights 
solemn obligations of a King of the Franks, but 
already tired of Desiree, who had borne him no he 
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tib^ point of severing his marriage with her in Order 
wife Hildegarde, a princess of the Suevi Charles resolved, ; 
on wan He proceeded to Geneva with his army, and, after 
^uoh deliberation, resolved to follow the example of Hannibal, and 
^oroSs the Alpg. With this object he divided his army, and, oom- 
jtnitriog one-half of it to the command of his maternal uncle, 
Btomrd, with instructions to march by the pass of La Cluse, ledH 
*4&e other half across Mount Cenis, into the plains of Turin. 
Details of this.march are unfortunately wanting. “I might de- 
scribe here,” writes Egmhaid in his Life of Ghailemar,ne % u the 
immense difficulties which the Franks experienced m traversing the 
Alps to enter Italy, the hardships they had to endure to cross 
Afa0s6 all but inaccessible summits, those rocks whicl~ rise to the 
V$rjr Heaven, and those rough blocks of stone , but my aim in this 
|WOrk is to transmit to posterity rather an account of the manner 
o£ life of Charles than the details of his wars.” It is to be re- 
gretted? This, however, is certain, that, m spite of the difficulties 
ftttd dangers,* Charles led his army safely into the plains of Italy, 
jl'Didier, taken hv surpuse, acted as, a thousand years before, 
|Snipio had acted in the presence of Hannibal, Recognising, as 
*w$pio had recognised, in the line of the Po the true line of defence* 
Ifrr Italy, and the Pavia-Stradella-Piacenza point as the true 
jpoifct of, defence of the Po, he concentrated his army at Pavia, 
prepared there to offer a strenuous resistance. Charlemagne pro- 
C^cded to besiege him (October 773), but, despite of all his efforts, 
fjh& town resisted. The winter passed, but still Pavia held out. 
Ohftriemdgne then left a sufficient body of troops before the city, 
ahd prodded to reduce Veiona, and the other towns north of the 


Po* "He then returned to Pavia, but, as that place still resisted, he 
ft pilgrimage to Rome to implore the prayers of the Pope 
Mftftft^hile a strict blockade was maintained, and, on his return, 
Biipt^imd h?s garrison, reduced by hunger, surrendered (May 
deprived his captive father-in-law of his sove- 
kim and his wife, Ansa, prisoners to Lifcge, 
whetf^, : ^Ftly afterwords, he transferred Didier to the monastery* 
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of Corbie, where he died. Lombardy was annexed to the kingdom 
of the Franks. 

The Saxons had taken advantage of the absence of Charlemagne 
to ravage his borders. On his Return he despatched three several 
corps against them. But, although these slew rnray of them, 
Charlemagne felt that he would never be secure so long as his 
' enemies in Germany should remain unconverted. It became, then, 
one great object of his life to force Christianity upon them. With 
this view he summoned, the year following, 775, a General 
Assembly ^ Diiren — about twenty miles from Aix-la-Chapelle — 
and, having explained to its members his views, crossed the Rhine 
at the head of his army, took Siegburg — at the mouth of the Agger 
— by assault *and rebuilt and re* garrisoned the fort of Hohensy- 
burg. Thence he marched to the Weser, attacked and defeated a 
large body of Saxons who attempted — near the existing watchtower 1 
on the Brunsberg — at Hoxter, the castle of Bruno, brother of the 
Saxon Duke, Witikind, to bar to him the passage of that river, 
and, leaving there a part of his army, pressed on (pith the re- 
mainder as far as the Ocker.* There he was joined by the chief 
of the East Saxons, Hassius, with offers of submission of himself 
and his tribe. Charlemagne accepted these offers gladly, and turned 
his steps back to the Weser. On his way he received similar tenders 
of fidelity from the descendants of the Angrivarii — the people who, 
the reader will recollect, dwelt in the time of Germanieus on the 
banks of the Weser. 

Meanwhile the West Saxons, inspired by their chief, Witikind, 
bad taken advantage of the absence of Charlemagne to perpetrate 
their crafty designs on the division he had left behind him on the 
Weser. As the Frankish foragers were returning to camp with 
their supplies, the Saxons joined them as friendly companions, 
but, on entering the intrencliments, they threw off their disguise 
and massacred many before they were expelled. Charlemagne, on 


* The Ocker rises in the Harz mountains, and, flowing in a northerly direction 
past Brunswick, joins the Allcr, after a course of sixty miles, ten miles to the west 
-of Gif horn. 
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learning this, went after them and cut up a great number. But 
their chief escaped. 

The war, however, was not finished. The Saxons remained un- 
converted. Nor was it possible for the King, in 776, to complete 
his work of preceding year. A rising in Italy, fomented by a 
Lombardian nobleman, Rotgaud,whom Charlemagne had made Duke 
of Friuli, called him ofieo more across the Alps. It would appear 
that the campaign was very short and very decisive. The con- 
spirators, surpr^cd, surrendered, and Charlemagne, having filled their 
places by men upon whom he could depend, returned hazily to the 
Rhine. His return was opportune ; for the Saxons had taken 
advantage of his absence to recover Hohensyburg, and were be- 
sieging Siegburg. As he advanced, however, the ftappy news 
reached him that the garrison of Siegburg had made a sally, and 
had not only completely defeated the Saxons, but had pursued 
them as far as the Lippc. 

Charlemagne resolved to take advantage of this event to finish 
with them at *once and for ever. He convoked, then, a national 
assembly at Worms, placed before it his plans, and, these having 
met with universal approval, set out at the head of his army for the 
Lippe. As he approached the source of that river, a tributary of 
the Rhino, the Saxon battalions, instead of showing a hostile 
attitude, .rushed forward to implore pardon for their faults and to 
•offer to become Christians. Charlemagne complied with their 
desires, had many of them baptised on the spot, and forgave them.* 

* A distinguished orator and statesman used vpr y skilfully this incident to 
describe the defection of a considerable section of a great political party at the bid- 
ding of their hudei u That was a scene,” said Mr. Disraeli in 1846, “I believe, 
unprecedented in the House of Commons. Indeed, I recollect nothing equal to it, 
unless it bo the conversion of the Saxon* by Charlemagne, which is the only historical 
incident that be&rs any parallel to that illustrious occasion. Ranged on the banka 
of the Rhine, the Saxons determined to resist any further movemont on the pait of 
the great Gajsar; but when tbo Emperor appealed, instead of conquering, he con- 
verted them. How were they converted ? Xu battalions — tko old chronicle informs 
us they Were converted in battalions and baptised in platoons. It was utterly im- 
possible to bnng those individuals from a state of reprobation to a state of grace 
with a celerity sufficiently quiok. When I saw the hundred and twelve fall into 
rank and file I was irresistibly reminded of that memorable incident on the banks of 
the Rhiira.”-— /SWecfecf Speeches of the late Lord Beaconsjield , vol, i p. 169. 
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Be then again repaired and re-occif)jied the fort of' 

‘ Wit another on the Lippe, and, crossing the Rhine, pastel' Ifr 
winter at lleristal. * , 

To make quite sure of the Saxons, Charlemagne, after hoJdibg^ 
the national assembly at Paderbbrn early in the spring of 
again entered Saxony, Once more was there a repetition of tha v 
scene of the previous year. All the chiefs .of the Saxons, except 
Witikind, the most persistent of the resisting lords, who hiqjt 
fled for refuge to the Court of Siegfried, King of thp Danes, pre- 
sented themselves, with their principal nobles, and demanded to be 
baptised. CHarlemagm caused their requests to be complied with* 
and restored them to their honours and dignities, on the condition 
that if they^should rebel again they should lose both, and their 
liberty in addition. 

This year brought the great Sovereign of the Franks in communion 
tion with the people whose inroads into Europe had been decisively 
checked by his grandfather, Charles Martel, at Tours. This was 
Ibn-al*Arabi, a Saiacen chief, who, discontented with his Sovereign* 
Abdul Rahman, Khalif of Cordova, had come to implore the assist 
tance of Charlemagne, and to offer, m exchange for that assistance,* 
to admit his troops into the towns of which he and his friends die* 
posed. It would appear that the idea commended itself to tho 
mind of the Frankish king, and he gave to the consideration of the 
best means of carrying it into effect the winter months of 777-8. 
As soon as the passes of the Pyrenees were reported practicable—* 
in the spring of 778 — he traversed Gascony, enteredf Navarre* 
attacked and took Pampeluna, then pushed on as far as Saragossa*. 
But that place was strong, and repulsed him. He therefore xq* 
turned to Pampeluna, caused the walls of that town to be fed*, 
and recrossed the Pyrenees. It was during this returS to XV&noe 
that there occurred, at Roncesvalles or Roncesvaux, that ax&bttsh 


and surprise which forms the main subject of this chapter* J * 
The opposition he encountered at Saragossa had profobhdly 
chagrined Charlemagne, and this chagrin was augmented 
absence of any very definite information as to the 
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Dixons* He marched, therefore, with all haste to the foot of * 
jihe Pyrenees. There he divided his army into three divisions, * 
traced out, after tho manner of Hannibal, a separate route for each, 
and began the ascent of the passe^. His own march was quickened 
by information, which reached him very soon after he had set out, 
that the Saxons had taken advantage of his absence to rise in 
revolt* The second division followed him almost as expeditiously; 
thn third, commanded by a hero whoso name has descended to 
posterity in all the poems and songs of that stirring period, by the 
illustrious and immortal Roland, more leisurely. It i q the march 
of the last which concerns us m these pages ! 

Who f was Roland? To answer tins question we can only 
examine the far from explicit testimony of Egmhard and sift 
the legends and tho traditions of the age in which his exploits were 
celebrated. According to those traditions, Roland was a nephew 
of Oharlemagne, the son of his sister Bertha* and the Senes- 
chal Milo of Aglant Not having been born in wedlock, his 
parents end^voared for a long time to conceal his existence, and 
Bis early days were the reverse of bright. Nature, however, had 
endowed him with a jo)ous and cheerful disposition, and it is re- 
lated that whilst Oharlemagno, on Ins return from his first visit to 
Rome, was occupying the Palace of Sutri, the youth presented 
himself there, was received, and delighted everyone by his wit ar^d 
gaiety. The chief counsellor of the King, Duke Naimes, at once* 
suspected that the boy must be of noble birth. Ho had lnm traced 
t6 his home, and discovered the intimacy of Bertha with Milo. 
Charlemagne, in his first moments of anger, wished with his own 
Bauds to strike his sister ; but Roland rushed to the defence of his 

# Thus in the Charlemagne of Yonico (twelfth and thirteenth centuries). But 
the Ip called “ Bacquehert * ih Acquin (twolfth century), and “ Oille ” and “ Gilain 9 
in other poems. Accoiding to anothc i legend ( Rat lamagnus Saga , thirteenth contuiy), 
he Was ft son of Oharlemagno lnmself It has born lmagmod that the cause of Ins birth 
may hfcVO the great sin which tho Einporor designedly omitted in his confession 
tft Saint Gillee, and to which othei writers have mysteriously alluded. But, regard 
being the amorous character of Charles tho Great, to the fact that he had 

bine that, despite of that fact, his morals scandalised even that dissolute 

age, this Ipfid may be dismissed, 


8 
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mother, and, fastening furiously on his uncle's hand, made the 
blood spurt from his nails. “ He will be the falcon of Chris- 
tianity, M exclaimed Charles, already proud of his nephew’s prowess. 
He then pardoned his sister, sanctioned her marriage with Milo, 
and took them both into favour. , 

Such is the legend, or rather, one of the legends. More diverse 
still are the stories of the life which followed, most, if not all of 
them, the outcome of the poetic license of the age. But this, at 
least, is certain: the name and exploits of Boland spread into all 
lands. In France, in Spain, in Germany, in the Netherlands, in 
the countries of Scandmawa, in Italy, his achievements were sung. 
He was the hero, tlm paladin, of a heroic age. On the eve of the 
battle of Hastings, Taillcfer chanted his achievements before 
William of Normandy and his nobles. There was not a warrior of 
renown, from the seventh to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
who had not revelled in the inspiring song. The cause of that song 
must have been more than a myth. The hero of many nations and 
many ages must have lived to inspire by his example. * Boland was 
for those ages a reality, a bright particular star, the embodiment of 
all that was grand, and chivalrous, and noble, and heroic. We 
may, then, follow his fortunes on the field of Roncesvalles with the 
absolute conviction that the groundwork of the story is true ; that 
the surprise of the Frankish army did take place ; that c Boland 
commanded that army; and that he was killed whilst fighting 
nobly and gloriously. These main facts granted, I shall cull 
the details from the only authentic records which have reached 
posterity. 

Roland had held high offices under the King, and, at the time of 
the expedition into Spain, was Prefect of the Marshes of Brit- 
tany. On the return of the army from Spain he had been, as I 
have stated, commissioned to lead across the Pyrenees the third 
or rear division of the Frankish army. Serving by his side were 
Eggiard, master of the Kihg’s household, Anselme, Count, of the 
Palace, and many other nobles of distinction. The rear division 
had quitted Pampeluna the 22nd August, and, there being no fear 
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of an attack upon it by the Saracens, was marching carelessly and 
in loose order . It had never occurred to the minds of Roland and 
his companions to anticipate opposition or hostility from the people 
whose country they were traversing, and who, on their march to 
Spain, had displayed no feelings which were not friendly. At 
length, the 15th August, the Frankish rear division reached the 
little valley of Roncesvallcs, or Roncesvaux, a valley about twenty- 
three miles to the north-cast of Pampeluna, on tlio road to the 
place now known as St. Jean Pied dePort. It constitutes a long defile 
between two lofty ranges extending in undulating plateaus on both 
sides of it, and covered with trees and forest. It was just the place 
for an ambuscade.* But the idea of an ambuscade had never occurred 
to Roland and his comrades. Their enemies were tile Saracens, 
not the Gascons. 

JBut the Gascons, or Basques, as they are indifferently called, 
had watched the return of the Frankish army with curious and 
longing eyeb. There is no reason to suppose that the rank and 
file of the nation had any other object than plunder; but with their 
duke, Duke Lupus, it was far otherwise. The son of Waifer had 
many personal wrongs to avenge, and to avenge these he knew well 
that he might appeal to a race of wild mountaineers, to adven- 
turers who owed allegiance neither to Saracen or Frank, who lived 
mainly by robbery, to enrich themselves by despoiling an army 
laden with booty. Lupus and his Gascons had allowed the first 
and second divisions of the army to pass unheeded. These, lightly 
equipped, were hurrying on to other wars ; but the third division — 
the division commanded by Roland, was comparatively isolated. To 
intercept this diusiou, then, he and they devoted all their care and all 
their energy. They occupied in great force the wooded ranges on 
both sides of the valley. But of their troops they made no display. 
’On the contrary, the greatest euro was displayed m arranging that 


* The student of the campaigns of the Peninsular War will rocolloct that it was 
by this pass that the French army under King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan re- 
treated after the battle of Vittona, and that subsequently Soult attacked the 
English theta. 

8 * 
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not even the rustle of a leaf should give evidence of the existences 
of a single man. Covered by the forest screen, they awaited with 
ardent expectation the moment when the Frankish host should he 
well entangled in the valley below them. 

At the narrowest part of the defile there stands at the present 
day a little chapel called Ibancta. It is just at the point wherei 



the road or path, which till then had a broad space of open ground^ 
on its right, enters the narrow gorge leading to Roncesvalles almost 
at a right angle. 

Through this gorge the third division of the Frankish army entered, 
joyous, careless, dreaming least of all of an enemy ! Suddenly, 
from the flanks, from the front, from the rear, the mountaineers 
rush upon them. According to the legend, Olivier, the comrade 
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x>f Boland, who had ascended a f height, sees them coming. He 
•descends and thus makes his report : 

Olivier (lit : “ J’ai vu tant do paions,* 

Qao nul hommo n’ou vit jamais pluc sur la torro. 

II y en a bien cent millo^iovant nous, avnc lenrs <feus, 

Lours heaumes laces, lours blancs liauberts, 

*Lours lances droites, leuis brans epioux luisanls. 

Vous aurc/5 bataillo, bataillo comme ll n’y on eut jamais. 

Seigneurs faanyais quo Dio.i vous donna sa force; 

Et tcnoz forme pour n’otre point vamcus.” 

Et les Frarnpiis: *‘Maudit qui s’onluiera,” di^ent-ils, 

44 Pas un no vous fora defaut pour cotto mort I ** 

He then urges Roland to sound his horn ; his famous horn, 
Olifant, the only horn of the kind in the Frankish army; a horn, 
which, made of ivory, possessed the virtue of sending its sound to 
'enormous distances.f He tells him that, on hearing its sound, 
Charlemagne will return with his army. But Roland is confident of 
success, and he wishes to reap all its glory. He replies: 

44 Je serais burn fou,” r< ]>oml Uni ind; 

4fc l>ans l(i dome Fiance. jVn p«’uh .is mi gloire. 

Non, mats p» fuppet«n giamls c»>up> do l)urmidal.$ 

Tjo for cn s(M.i saii-dant jusqii’a J’ »r d«‘ la gdide 
Nos Fmnctuht* </ /# «/»/*» nit anssi. <t urn' qud Clou! 
bVlons paten* fmem mil inspires dc veiui au\ defiles; 

Je vous jure quo. tous, ih ».ont j ii molt.” 

JBut Olivier has seen the enemy. How can the twenty thousand 
men under Roland, surprised in a defile, resist five times their number 
-about to*rush upon them ? lie therefore renews his entreaties: 

* Ami Roland, sonnoz \ otro oUfant ; 

Charles l’entendra ot fan retouimr la gnadc armeo 
Le Roi ot sea barons viondront k nostie seeuurs.” 

But Roland will not. Still obstinate and defiant, he answers: 

44 ^ Piou no plaisn,” ropond Roland, 

“t^ue rao* parents jamais soiont blames k causo do moi, 

Ni quo France la douce touibo jamais dans io ueskonnour l 
Non, rnais je frapperai grands coups do Durendal, 

Ma bonne Ope'e, quo jo oointc a men cote. 

Voub on verrez tout lo for onsanglante. 

Felons pVions son! assembles ici pour lour malhour; 

Jo vous jure qu’iK sent. tous conuaranes k luorl.” 

•* « 

♦ In the legend, the enemies w t e the Saracens. 

+ 11 y a soixanto millo tors dans Fannie do Charles, mais il n’y a qu’un olifant . 
Note to Gautier’s Le Chanson dc Roland , quoted in the text. 

J The afcme of the sword of Roland. 
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But Olivier is not convinced ; b3 still insists : 

“ Ami, Roland, sonnoz votre olifant; 

Lo son on irn juaqiui Oharlos, qui \ <isso aux defiles, 

Et les Franca is, jo vous lc jure, retourneront eur lours pas.* 

Then Boland : 

“A Dieu do plaise,” repond Roland. 

“ Qu’il suit, jamais dit par ancun honimo vivaat 
Quc j*ai sonne man ctr a cause dcs }>aicn 3 ! 

Jo no forai pan aux miens cc deshonneur. 

Mnbs qua ml jo >orai dans l,i giamlo bataillo, 

J’y frappi-rni mille ct t cents cuujis; 

Do Duicnoil ious Ycrrez le for tout s-in^lant. 

Franc.iis s< nt buns ; ils frapporont on braves ; 

Les Savrasni, no pen vent cebappor a la mort.*’ 

Clearly seeing destruction inevitable, unless the two first 
divisions cuj receive information of the pressing danger, Olivier 
thus retorts ; 

“ Jo ne V»is pas ou seiait lc deshonneur dit Olivier, 

“J’ai \ 11. 3 hi i *u les Sm-msius d’l'Npagnc ; 

Lea vjIIco-, lus montiiJw r i.e . <n sont oouxertes; 

Et les l.m le- au-si, el tout li s pbiinos. 

Qu’cllc c -.t pui«*.uitp, rarnici* do bi £ont ctiangbre, 

Et quo petite ost not re eoinpagnio 1 ” 

Roland, with the dogged resolution of the man who would risk 
destruction rather than share his glory — ever a striking feature in. 
the character of French commanders — answers : 

*■ Tant mioux,” re pond Roland. ik won ardour s f en accroit, 

No pliiso a Dion, ni a He^ tie saints anges, 

Quc Franco, a cause do mm, perdo do *a valour ! 

PJutut la mort quo lo dcshomieur. 

Plus imih frappons, jdiis l'Emperour nous aime ! ” 

Olivier makes one more effort, but it is in vain. The enemy is 
upon them, and the buttle begins. 

Such is the story. Out of it we can admit this one fact, that the 
Franks were surprised in the manner I have already described, and 
that they perished to a man. “The army,” writes figinhard, 
4t was defiling in a long and thin line, shaped according to the 
nature of the country. The Gascons placed themselves in ambush 
on the crest of the mountains, which, by the number and thickness 
of its woods, favoured their designs. Thence, precipitating them- 
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selves on the baggage, and on the rear-guard protecting it, they 
thrust them down into the valley; killed, after an obstinate combat, 
every man even to theyery last; pillaged the baggage, and, protected 
by the shades of night which were already deepening, scattered 
themselves with an extreme celerity in many places. In this 
engagement, the Gascons were served by the lightness of their arms 
and the advantage of position. On the other hand* the weight of 
their arms and the difficulty of the ground rendered the Franks in 
all respects inferior to their enemies/’ 

It is thus evident, according to the chronicler of the period, 
that the defeat was overwhelming. The same authority adds that 
the enemy dispersed so completely after the battle, that it was impos- 
sible for Charlemagne to discover and punish them. More recent 
inquiries prove, however, that the conspiracy was arranged between 
Inigo-Gareia, who commanded the Gascons of Navarre ; Frueln, 
who ruled over those of the Asturias; and Lupus, who was lord 
over those of Gaul ; that, on learning that they had destroyed a 
third of his army — the entire iorcc under Boland— Charlemagne 
returned, defeated the Gascons, caused Lupus to be hanged, and 
divided the territories of the throe allies among his own sons. Jt is 
certain that the victors of Boncesvalles did feel the weight of the 
vengeance of the great King; and it is a fact beyond u doubt that, 
including this first invasion of Spain, Charlemagne, during his 
reignr, made seven campaigns against the Saracens, and although 
in more than one these were the invaders, yet they were defeated 
and pursued into their own territory. It is, indeed, incredible that a 
powerful monarch, such as Charlemagne was, should have allowed a 
disaster iikt that of lloucesvalles — a disaster so great that the story 
of the htioism of those who perished became the great epic poem of 
the age — to remain unavenged and unpunished ! This view is borne 
out by the fact that since the year 602 the Gascons had been 
subject to the Dukes of Aquitaine ! Ln 770, when, on the 
death of Pipin, Charlemagne succeeded to a moiety of his father’s 
dominions, Hunold emerged from Ins monastery to head a revolt, 
and, beaten, had been forced to flee for refuge to Lupus, Duke of 
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the Gascons. Charlemagne had informed that chieftojn that hfr 
nmsfc deliver his guest or be prepared to feel the weight of his 
arms. Lupus had then delivered up Hunold. In connection with 
this circumstance we have the fact that immediately after the defeat 
of Roncesvalles, Aquitaine, in sympathy with Lupus, prepared 
once more to rise in revolt. The province did not rise r because of 
the prompt measures immediately taken by Charlemagne. He 
defeated the Gascons, disposed of their latids* in the manner 
related, and then, entering Aquitaine, declared it to be a kingdom 
of which his third son by lUldegarde. of whose birth he had but 
just received information, was to be the King ! Three years later 
the young Prince, Louis, accompanied by some of the wisest 
councillors and best administrators at the disposal of his father, 
took formal possession of the kingdom. 

I do not propose to follow the great Sovereign into all his wars. 
The summary of his conquests given by Bginhard will suffice to 
prove that the surprise of lionrcsvallcs was nn incident which in no 
way affected his glory or his prosperity. “ Ills hither Pipin,” sum- 
marises that writer, “ had bequeathed to him the kingdSm of the 
Franks, already considerable and powerful. Charlemagne almost 
doubled it. Before his time the territory of the Frankish nation 
comprised only that part of Gaul which stretched from the Rhine 
to the Loire, and from the ocean to the Balearic Sea, and that part 
of Germany which, comprised between Saxony and the Danube, the 
Rhine and the Saale, was inhabited by the East Franks. In addi- 


* Gascony, or Vesoonin, was, lit orally, 1 bo land of the Basques. Those people, 
driven during tlio hi\Ui centuty by the West Golhs fum their homes on the 
southern *dop«»8 of the l*ymn<H, took lefugo in the district called by the Romans 
JYouempopulania , between t>.<. ULiutn'o'NMn, the Garonne, andiim Western Pyrenees# 
now known ns the dopHituionts of Landes, the Upper Pyio ices and Uorfl, and the 
southern pontons of tin. Upper Gamine, Tarn Garonne, an 1 Lot -Gir< nine. In 602 
the Gascons subxmtt* <1, after a haul 7e#Man<*f\ to the Franks. They wore placed 
nndor the control of the Dukes of Aquihime, who. however, shook thomselvos free 
from the Frankish i ale, until King Pipm, and aftoi wards ( h.irlemagno, subdued 
them. The second of theso. Ch*ii loma/ne, gave them dukes dopondent on the 
Carfovingian kingdom of Aquitaine; lyit tlu-»e, using the love of freedom innate ill 
thjS blood of the Basques, made rope ated but vam effort# to nhake off the Frankish 
^jgpke. — Vide Bi'oMttus 1 Com > rsatioas-Lrx ikon, Art. Gascogne. 
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tioti , tlie Germans and Bavariaks had submitted to the Franks* /By 
the wars which we have recounted Charles conquered Aquitaine, 
Vasconia, and the chain of the Pyrenees as far as the Ebro, a 
river which takes its origin m Navarre, traverses the most fertile 
fields of Spain, and empties itself into the Balearic Sea near 
Tortosa. Ift> conquered, besides, all Italy, from Aosta to Lower 
Calabria — the frontiers of the Greeks and the Beneventines. He 
conquered, also, a considerable part of Germany, Saxony, that 
Saxony whose territory, it is said, equalled that of the Franks in 
length and doubled it in breadth; then the two Pannonius, l>acm, 
beyond the Danube; Istna, Libuinia, and Dalmatia; and, if he did 
not annex the maritime towns it was because, by reasons of friend- 
ship, he abandoned them to the Emperor of Constantinople; finally, 
all those barbarous nations who dwell between the Rhine and the 
Vistula, the Ocean and the Danube, and wh$, scarcely allied by 
"language, arc entire strangers to eaoh other by their character and 
habits. The principal of these are the Valatabcs, the Sorbes, the 
Abodrites, the Bohemians. These last lie reduced by arms, the 
•others offered their submission." 

But Charlemagne has higher titles to the respect of posterity 
than those which are the boast of the mere conqueror. He in- 
troduced into war, which prior to his advent to power had been 
conducted on a brutal system, influences of a civilising character. 
The softening power of Christianity, and with Christianity a puri- 
fying civilisation, accompanied his arms, lie was the creator of 
b new order of things, the founder of a now empire, in which 
intellect took its place as the manipulator of brute force, lie gave 
& signal instance of this in the manner which he adopted to assume 
* the Imperial (Town. He might, like the Roman emperors before 
him, have accepted that Crown from the hands of his soldiers on 
the field of victory. But he foresaw that such action on his part 
would only consecrate the claims of force. Ho recognised that the 
Fapacy was then actually, what it claimed to be afterwards, the 
BUpreme arbiter in secular as well as in spiritual matters. From 
♦the hands of its representative, then, he, preferred to take the Crown 
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which his position and his character entitled him to wear. For 
that purpose he proceeded to Rome, and there he was crowned by 
Pope T,eo III. on Christmas Day of the year 800. 

Of the reforms which this illustrious sovereign introduced into the 
administration of justico,in the ecclesiastical customs, in the civil law, 
how he pushed the spread of letters and of education, fchis is not the 
place to write. If I have dwelt at some length on his character and 
on the events of his reign, it is because an account of the one great 
misfortune suffered by his arms, the surprise of Iloncesvalles, would 
otherwise have been incomplete. Thut surprise was but an untoward 
incident in a singularly successful career. Far from producing any 
permanent evil influence on the fortunes of the sovereign whose 
army was dcstioyed, the blow rebounded on those who had delivered 
it The surprise of Iloncesvalles, in fact, was the direct cause of 
the more complete conquest of Aquitaine and of the lands of the 
Basques by the great ruler whose arms had been insulted. The 
incident, however, is not the less immortal. The story of its hero 
Roland roused the hearts of the Normans before Hastings; that 
it still excites the sympathy of Europe is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that the edition tho Song of Roland to which I have 
referred repeatedly in the course of this chapter bears upon its 
title-page the date 1881 ! 
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KEKKOPOKTA. 


When Chengiz Khan died in the year 1227, he dml lord of one 
of the greatest empires the world hud ever segn. All the cities of 
Central Asia, of China, and of Persia, had submitted to his will. 
The ancient kings and rulers had been, on all sides, slain or driven 

into exile. During the latter years of his life there had not been 

0 

a man in the entire Asiatic world who would lmvc ventured to raise 
his finger against him. 

To escape the rule of such a master, Sulaiman, Kluin of Persian 
Khorasan, had endeavoured, about the year 1221, to flee, with 
tlio Turkish clan which remained true to him, into Armenia. These 
Turks -were the brethren of the forefathers of the men who npw, 
under the name of Turkomans, or Turkmans, occupy Turkistan, 
recently conquered by Russia. Sulaiman and his Turks so far 
succeeded in their venture that they reached Armenia in safety, and 
were allowed to remain there unmolested. But the love of home 
never died out in their bosoms, and when, three years after the 
death of Chengiz Kh&n, the news reached Sulaim&n that his mortal 
enemy was no more, and that his policy had died with him, he 
prepared to return to his native land. Crossing the Euphrates on 

* I have consulted, amongst utlioi works, fty this chapter, Leonicus Chalkon* 
dylas’s (Corpus sciiptorum historic Byzantine) ; Duoas’s Historia Byzantina> 
edition E. Bekker; Von Hammer’s GesthicMe des Osmanischcti Baches ; Engol’a 
Geachkhte de§ (fngi ischen Reichs j Mailath’s Geschichte dcr Mayyaren. 
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that return journey, Sulaiman was drowned, and "his followers, 
terrified at the catastrophe, renounced the further prosecution of 
the idea. Some of them resumed the habitations they had occupied 
during the seven years of their exile, but u large portion of them, 
following the fortunes of Ertogrul, son of Sulaiman, migrated 
further westward, and pitched their permanent camp only when 
they had reached the lands between Angora and Broussa, in the 
dominion ruled over by Knikobud (Alla-u-din), the Seljukian 
Sultan of Iconium. For permission to occupy and hold as vassals 
these lands the wanderers engaged to render feudal service to 
the Sultan. Matters prospered with them. When Ertogrul 
died, at the age of aim t v (1288), though still a humble Khdn, 
unempowered to coin money, or to pronounce the Friday prayer,* 
liis tenure was thoroughly recognised, and he expired dreaming 
that his successor wi/ald become the founder and independent ruler 
of a great nation. The dream was realised, flis son, Osman, or 
Othrrnm, snrnamcd the (Ihazi, the Conqueror, became the founder 
of the dynasty which reigns still at Constantinople, ill* first chief 
of the warriors wbo, in memory of, and through him, are still ■ 
known as Osmunli nnd Otli.imns, or Ottomans ! 

It happened in this manner. Kaikobud, Sultan of I coni urn, had 
died in the year l%So f just the year after Ertogrul had become his 
vassal. Ilis son and successor, Kai Khosrou II., reigned only nine 
years, and vrns followed by bis son, Kai Kous II. Under the reign of 
this prince the Sultanate of Iconium was exposed to many dangers, 
and Kai-Kous himself was forced to share his dominions with his 
two brothers, Khilij Arsan and Alla-u-din Kai-Kobad, Kai-Kous 
retaining Iconium. Alla-u-din died whilst on a mission to Tartary, 
-and the two surviving brothers, each jealous of the other, took to 
arms to contest the possession of the entire heritage. Victory 
-decided in favour of Kai-Kous, who at once consigned Khilij Arsan 
to prison. But Houlagon, the first Mongol King of Persia, de- 
feated Kai-Kous, delivered Khilij Arsan, and, after an interval, 
spiled the Sultanate between the two brothers. Then followed % 

* Th«it is. neither -mpmac civil nor military aat 
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series of intrigues, of depositions, of restorations, too long to detaih 
It must suffioe to say that in the year 1278 a band of Tartar in- 
vaders carried Kai-Kous and his son prisoners to the Court of 
their Kh&n. Then the Mongols strangled fvhilij Ar&an, and recog- 
nised his son, a boy four years old, a& Sultan of teonium, with the 
title of Kai-IChosrou III. This boy, however, was soon displaced 
in favour of Masoud, the then liberated son of liai-Kous. 

Masoud was the last Seljukian Sultan of leomum. He died in 
the year 1291, the sixth year after Othman had succeeded his father 
Ertogrul in his peaceful inheritance. 

In all that related to Othman and his Turks those five years, 
though uneventful, had been passed in preparation for the result 
which Othman himself saw to bo inevitable. When Masoud died, 
he was one of the most considerable of the chiefs who had paid 
homage to that ruler. The breaking~up of the Seljukian Sultanate 
found him, then, strong enough to claim a considerable share of 
the dominions of which it had been constituted. Othman claimed, 
and was allotted, the province of Bithyuia. After four years spent 
in settling the portion of the province which had submitted, he 
prepared to march against the larger part, then occupied by the 
Greeks. With this view, he summoned his Turks to arms, forced 
the passes of Mount Olympus (July 1299), invaded the territory 
of which Nicea was the capital, and conquered ir, the city pf 
Nicea excepted (1800 to 1804). Spending three years more in 
firmly establishing himself there, Othman then subdued (1307) the 
provineo of Marmara, and pursued his conquering career until he 
had mastered the whole of Bithyuia, Nicea and Broussa excepted. 
By this time ho had become a Sovereign Prince, " having the right 
to coin money and pronounce the Friday prayers ; but he did 
ttoi use either privilege, and never assumed the title of Sultan, 

Ottaaan had made his capital at Kara-Hissar — at the foot 
of a hill crowned by a ruin, supposed to be the site of the 
anoient Cybistra — but ho had long coveted Broussa (Prusa ad 
Olyitipum), the real capital of his territories, a city beautifully 
situated at the foot of Mouqt Olympus, and had built oastlea 
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in its vicinity in order to hem it* in and force its surrender. 
Broussa, however, resisted his arms so long that, unable, from 
severe and continued attacks of gout, to keep the field, Othman 
retired to Kara-ITissur, leaving the prosecution of the siege to his 
son Orkhan. A few days before his death (1320), he enjoyed the 
satisfaction of hearing from Orkhau that Broussa had fallen. The 
city had surrendered without bloodshed, and *on favourable terms. 
Thither Othman caused himself to be immediately transported, and 
there lie died, iu the sew iticth year of his life, and the twenty- 
seventh of his reign, an independent prince, lie left to his son a 
title greater, in the actual power it bestowed, than that of Sultan, 
the title of “ Ruler of the kingdom of the Osmanli.** 

Great ns wfcs Osman, his sou and successor, Orkhan, was still 
greater. It is related of him that, on his father’s death, he pro- 
posed to divide his dominions w.tli his younger brother, Alla-u- 
din, whose great abilities he had long recognised. Alla-u-din 
refused, alleging, ns a reason, Lis father’s will that there should be 
but one ruler over the territory which had become T&rkisli, and 
that he had designated Orkhau for the post. He refused even to 
take a share of the private property of the family, and demanded 
only a village in which he could live in peace. Then Orkhan 
said : 4< As you will have neither the horses, nor the cattle, nor the 
sfieep, I beg you will at least become the shepherd of my # people 
— that is, that you will take the office of Vizier/* AUa-u-diu con- 
sented. It was a fortunate circumstance for his countrymen, for, 
amongst the able men who have filled that office for the ruler of 
the Turks, not one displayed greater ability than the second son 
of Othman ! 

To the interna] administration of this illustrious man the 


Osmanlis were indebted for many of the institutions which made 
them great. I can refer hero but to one of these. Haviifg de- 
signed a coinage, bearing the stamp of his brother, he set to work 
to build up, on foundationsVnich should endure, an army which 


prove irresistible. 


His colleague in this work was the 


commander of the forces, Kasa Khalil Schandar Ali. Basing their 
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idea alike on the words of the Prophet, “ Every new-born child 
brings with it into the world the germ of the Muhammadan faith,*' 
and on the right of the conqueror to dispose of the property and 
person of the vanquished, these organisers insisted upon the forcible 
conversion to Muhammadanism, and the enlistment in the ranks of 
the army, of the fifth child of all the Christian children taken 
captive. In this manner, every year witnessed the increase of a 
corps of new troops, trained and disciplined almost from their 
cradle, who were to become the terror of the enemies of Islam, 
the mainstay of her power, until, after the lapse of many centuries, 
a new policy was to cause their dissolution ! 

When this corps was yet in its infancy, Orklmn, accompanied by 
some of its members, proceeded to his religious ^adviser, the 
Derwdsh Iladji Begtasch, and asked for them a blessing, a 
standard, and a name. The Shekh replied: “Let their name be 
* the new warriors 1 (Jenitschori) ; let their head -covering be white, 
their arms victorious, their sabres cutting, their spears piercing, 
and may they ever return with victory and prosperity/' The 
number of this chosen band was originally fixed at twelve thou- 
sand, but it increased in subsequent years. The remaining infantry 
of the Osmanli army consisted of men who hold their lands on the 
terms of feudal service, and who were liable only in case of war ; 
and of .irregular masses who generally acted as skirmishers. The 
cavalry was formed likewise of three bodies : the irregular, those 
rendering feudal service, and those regularly organised and paid. 
The last came to be well known in Europe under the desig- 
nation of “ Sipahis.” 

With the germs of such an army tho two brothers began 
their conquest. Their natural enemy was the Greek Emperor, 
Andronious IIL* They defeated the armies of that prince and took 
Nicea(1330) andNicomedia (Ismid) (1338). The conquerers then, 
•enticed by the divisions of the two brothers who ruled it, moved 

* ’AvSpoviKOS TlttAaioAoyos, grandson of tlio Emperor of the same name, with 
whom ho had boon associated as joint-Emporor in 1325, and whom ho succeeded in 
1332. 
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against Karasi, one of the ten independent provinces which had* 
been formed on the dissolution of the SeJjukian empire in Asian 
Minor. They subdued this province. Then they held their hands, 
and devoted the twenty years which followed to the consolidation 1 
of their Asiatic dominions. Not, indeed, that during this period?' 
they did not make many attempts to effect an entrance into Europe. 
Many times baffled by the Byzantines, the 3 at length succeeded# 
In 18/57 Sulaiman, the eldest-born son of Orklntn, took possession 
of the castle of Zimpi\* not far from Gallipoli. The Greek 
Emperor, John IV., t win bad assumed that title in 1841, offered* 
Sulaiman ten thousand ducats if he would restore tho place. 
Sulaiman accepted tho offer, and the money had already reached 
Gallipoli, when a terrible earthquake occurred which inflicted* 
incredible damage on the coast of Thrace. The walls of Gallipoli, 
then as now a mo^t important town at the entrance to tho sea* 
of Marmara, were thrown down ; the affrighted inhabitants fled’ 
in dismay, and the Osmanli, who saw their opportunity, entered 
unopposed. Vainly did John Oanlacuzorm demand the restora- 
tion of the town. Under various pretexts Orkhan refused to 
comply. The main argument upon which he rested was this : 
that tho place had come into his hands, not by violence or the 
action of man, but by an operation proceeding from God. With 
tbjs argument the Greek Emperor, too weak to appeal tQ arms,, 
was forced to be content. Gallipoli remained in tho hands of 
tbe Turks. 

The year after its capture (1858) its governor, Sulaiman, was 
killed by a fall from his horse whilst hawking. Ilis father, Orkh&n, 
followed him not long after, 1359, to the tomb, Laving lived 
seventy-five and reigned thirty-five years. Ho had done much for 
bis clan. Though he could neither read nor write, he had been 
a wise and capable ruler, a lover of justice, and a warrior of th* 

l 

* Now called D&rhomenlik or TflRhini. r 

f Andronieus III. diod on the 15th June 1341, and was succeeded bjrhls son, Jolin 
Paleolotfiw, a minor; but John PiJeoh>#u* was oxpolied the flame year by John. 
Cantacuzfcne, who was crooned on tho 21st October i 
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first rank. His ways were ver^ simple ; he was in the habit, it is 
recorded, of, with his own hand, serving the soup and lighting the 
lamps in the charity kitchens of Niccd. His brother, Alla-u-din, 
had died before him ; the sovereignty, therefore, devolved upon his 
younger son, Murad or Amur at Ik* 

Amurath w*as thirty-four years old when he ascended the throne. 
His first military act w«s to take possession of Angora— the ancient 
Ancyra — a place of great renown in the time of Augustus and in 
the three centuries which followed his deatln+ It was not lor its 
earlier renown, of which probably he had never heard, that 
Amurath marched against Angora. In his eyes its importance lay 
in its position. It was the point where all the commercial road% 
the roads from Syria and Armenia to the coasts of ,J Thraee and 
Cilicia, met and crossed. It was on that side alike the emporium 
of the industry of Syria and Armenia and the key of lus dominions, 
lie took it without much difficulty. 

Having secured his territories on the Asiatic side, Amurath 
turned his intention to Europe. Here, too, he had a Jong career 
of conquest. Town after town fell unresistingly into his hands. 
He penetrated into Thrace, took Adrianople, after gaining a battle 
before its walls (1301), and made that city the capital of liis 
dominions (1362). But his rapid conquests roused against him 
enemies alike in the East and in the West Whilst in Asia Minqr 
the Prince of Keimian — the territory nearest to the Osiuanfi, 
of the ten territories into winch the Seljukian empire had been 
divided — set on foot intrigues against him; in Europe the 
Servians, the Bosnians, the Albanians, the Wallachians, and the 
Hungarians combined (1303) to oppose the new conqueror. 
But Amurath was equal to the occasion. Learning that Louis 
1*5 King of Hungary, known in history as Louis the Great, 

was marching with twenty thousand men on Adrianople, the 

• 

* Correctly, the name is Murad ; but long Eur^poan custom lias sanctioned the 
corrupt form of spelling. 

t Vidt pp. 66-7. Councils wore likowise held at Ancyra in tho yoars 314, 358, 
875 jud. 
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Thr£lsh ruler, who was preparing fo inarch at the rioraemt 
the Prince of Kerinian, sent his Vizier, Hadji Jibeki, with ipn 
thousand men to deal with him. The lladji made careful inquiry, 
and ascertained that the enemy was encamped on the Maritaa, two 
days* journey from Adrianople ; that, confident in his numbers, he 
kept no watch or guard at night. He made, thon, hii/proparations, 
fell upon the Christians without warning, and surprised them SO 
completely that, to use the words of the Turkish historian, Saiad* 
ud-diu, “like wild animals, seized by sudden terror in their lair, 
they ^ook to the most uipid flight, dashed heedlessly into the 
Maritza, as quick!) as the wind before the flame, and sank beneath 
its waters/’ The victory was complete. King Louis saved himself 
with difficulty. lie was wont to attribute his escape to the fact 
that he carried on Lis petson a portrait of the Virgin Mary. 

The victory — gained in the first battle which brought in hostile 
contact the Osimmli and the Magyar — was decisive. 1 1 was followed 
by five years of conquest in Koumania, Servia, Wallachia, and Asia 
Minor. Nor did Arnurath neglect other means of adding to bis 
dominions. The marriage of his son, Bajazid, surnaraed Jlderim 
(The Flash of Lightning), with the daughter of the ruling chief i > f 
Kermian, secured to him the greater part of the possessions of the 
Jbride's father. lie purchased al«o from the Prince of Hamid the 
territoiies which ho possessed as the inheritor of one of the divi- 
sions which had once formed part of the Seljukian empire,* 

Then he had peace, six years of profound and uninterrupted 
peace. He employed this period in effecting various internal 
reforms in the administration and in the army. He comtnen^d 
with the latter. He cu ised the sipahis to be formed into squadrons, 
each squadron beiug placed under the command of a squadron* 
leader. Under the commandant-in-chief of the corps of sip&his 
were placed four general officers. He perfected the organisation of 
A .special corps, called the Woinaks, whose duties correspond to a 
great extent with that of t|ie horse-keepers in India. Upon tbom, 
that is to say, devolved the care of the horses and the stables. 
This corps was composed solely of Christians, who, as acompensa- 
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for the drudgery of their dtities, were exempted from tribute. 
To "reward the services of the sipahis, Amurath created feudal 
t$otrfea in the greater part of the provinces of his empire. These 
estates were cultivated by peasants, whether Muhammadan or 
'Christian, called ratas, to whom was assigned the ownership of the 
soil on the conditions (1) that they should bo subject to the seig* 
neurial jurisdiction of the sipuh ; (2) that the piofits of the culti- 
vation should accrue to tho latter. The son of the raia was to 
inherit tho property ot Ins father ; but in tlio case of failure of 
direct issue, a collateral could only succeed with the consent of the 
bip&h, and on the payment of certain dues: weie there no living 
relative, the propeity parsed, under similar conditions, to one of 
the neighbours of the deceased —the sipah, however, fetainmg the 
right to dispose of it otherwise, should he think fit so to do. Ihe 
sipabis were hound to lesidt in tin 11 fiefs in time of peace, and to 
furnish, in time of war, one ca\dliy soldier for every seventy 
shillings of annual income (three thousand The fiefs were 

hereditary u\ the male line, but in detault of male issue they 
reverted to the domain of the Crown. The pasha of the province 
*Was bound, then, to confer the lapsed fief upon another sipah, or 
upon an old soldier. 

Other decrees which Amurath issued during his reign tended to 
ihe settlement of matters, till then disputed, upon a fixed and in- 
telligible basis. It was natural, he being a conqueror and the leader 
of a young and progressive people making their way to supreme 
power upon the ruins ot an empire worn-out and effete, that these 
decrees should affect mainly the spoils of victory. He prescribed, 
ibr instance, Ihe pi inciple upon which booty tftkeu in war should 
be apportioned. One-fifth was assigned to the priests, one-fifth to 
the goofr, the remainder to the Crown to be disposed of as the 
Sultan should order. In conscqucnoe of the remonstrances made 
to hi m by the chief priest, o>' mufti, upon the little public reverence 
,paid^by Jiim to religion, Amurath began the erection of the famous 

* An <t$pre is a Turkish coin, the equivalent of rather less than three centimes. 
Throe thousand aspres would amount, therefore, to something under ninety francs. 

' Q * 
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mosque of Adrianople. He proved that the East is, in very truth* 
“the land of the bath,” by the erection of numerous public bhtbs 
in that city at a time when such incitements to cleanliness were 
little thought of in Western Europe. 

At this period of his reign Amurath had reason to congratulate 
himself upon his increasing influence. In every quarter his arms 
had been victorious. He crushed, by the 'power of his voice,* a 
rebellion hatched by one of his sons, in alliance with Andronicus* 
son of the Greek Emperor, against himself and that sovereign, and 
inflicted condign punishment upon the authors of the outbreak. 
Another son of John LYleologos, the second, Manuel by name. 
Governor of ThessaJonicu, undeterred by this example, made a 
sudden attack upon the fortified town of Seres.f Amurath baffled 
his design, and forced the young conspirator to flee for refuge to 
Constantinople. John Paleologos, dreading the wrath of the Turk, 
refused to receive him. Manuel then fled to Lesbos. Refused 
shelter there, he threw himself, in despair, on the generosity of 
Amurath. The result justified his action. Amurath "received him 
kindly, and sent him back to Constantinople, with a request, 
equivalent to a command, that a kind reception might be awarded 
to him. 

But the clays of peace passed by only too soon. In 1386, the 

ruler of Karamania or Ieonium, the most powerful chieftain, next 

to the lord of the Osmanli, who had carved out a kingdom from 

the ruins of the Seljukian empire — jealous of the increasing power 

of the Osmanli, raised an army to attack him. With a promptitude 

which he had ever recognised to bo, on such occasions, the secret of 

success, Amurath marched in person to quell whi3 rising. The two 

armies met near Ieonium, then a great city, well known to the readers 

of the Bible as the city in which Paul and Barnabas preached, now 

known as Koniyeh, or Konieh, and familiar to modern politicians 

« 

* He rode, alone, during the ‘'night, to the camp of the insurgents, and with a 
loud voice promised them pardon should they at once return to their duty Tho 
rebellious sons were instantly deneited by almost all their followers, 
t Forty-seven miles north-east of Saionica. *■ 
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us the spot near which the Pasha of Egypt defeated the Turkish 
army in 1882. Amuratji ranged his army in a manner which was 
to serve as a precedent and as a pattern for his successors in 
command of the Osmarili for ages# to follow. His Asiatic infantry 
formed the front line, a little to the right, the European the second, 
in echelon to the left ; the Janissaries were in the centre, behind these; 
and behind the Janissaries again were the regular cavalry. The 
battle joined, and the Prince of Earamania was defeated. Amurath 
behaved with great wisdom and generosity, forbade all plundering 
on the part cf his troops, and restored to the now penitent prince 
a large portion of the territory he had forfeited. Some of his 
councillors, flushed with the heat of conquest, advised the Sultan 
to take the opportunity of annexing the small territory of Teko. 
Amurath, however, refused, saying : “ The Prirjce of Tekc possesses 
only two cities, Jstanos and Attalia :* it would be a disgrace to 
me to make war upon so small a priuee : the lion cares not to 
chase flies.’* When this speech was reported to the Prince of 
Teke, he at once surrendered to Amurath all his territories except 
the two cities the Sultan had specially mentioned. 

Amurath then disbanded his army. But, as the troops com- 
posing" it, 20,000 in number, were returning carelessly to their 
homes, the Servians, in alliance with the Bulgarians, instigated 
by Sisrujjm, chief of the last-named and father-in-law of Amurath, 
fell suddenly upon them and destroyed three-fourths of them 
(1887), 

The chief — called in those days the Krai — of the Servians, was 
Lazarus, a innn of consider able influence. Well aware of the 
storm he had provoked, this chief hastened to strengthen himself 
by alliances against bis powerful enemy. lie induced not only 
the Bosnians, the Albanians, and the Poles, but, likewise, the 
Hungarians to make common cause with him. In the month of 

* Now called Adalift, and inhabited by the tnjsf fanatical of all the followers of 
the X^rophet. The city, which has always flourished, was founded by A i talus II., 
King of Pergamos, and, in the Middle Ages, was called Attulea, Sattalea, and 
dSattaljo. 
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June 1389, an army composed of these peoples, the like of wbiohy 
in point of numbers, the Turks had never before encountered, stood 
ready for action on the broad plain of Kosowa. * 

Amongst these people the (Bulgarians were not. Amuirath, 
furious at the behaviour of Ins father-in-law, had, as soorf as he 
could raise new forces, despatched an army under his Vizier, All 
Pasha, to lay siege to Nicopolis, in which 'city Sisman had taken? 
refugo. Seeing the hopelessness of his position Sismdn demanded- 
pardon. To obtain it 1 e was obliged to sui render Silistria. These' 
terms had bpen barel) settled when aggressions oil both sides 
caused a renewal of the war. This time Amu rath resolved there' 
should bo no mistake. He incorporated the whole of Bulgaria in 
his dominions, and gave Sisman a pension. 

And now he had to encounter five nations on the plain of Kosowa. 
That plain, called by the Germans the Amelfe/d, the blackbird- 
plain, has a width of nearly fourteen miles, a length of upwards of 
forty. It is traversed by the little rivet Situifza, and bears upon 
its surface many villages. Round it rise pleasant and well-wooded 
hills, which become to the cast and to the south gradually higher, 
till in the former direction they culminate in the Ljubotini, in the 
latter in the Schargebirge (Tschardagh). As Amurath ifiarohed 
on to that plain and beheld before him the countless numbers of 
trho Christian hosts, exceeding his own by at least three to one, he 
might have doubted the expediency of committing the future of 
the rising nation whose fortunes he guided to the issue of one 
single battle. At a council of war be at once summoned of hasc 
principal officers, meny expressed great fears regarding the result* 
Some counselled to form a line of camels in front of the army that? 
these might perplex the enemy unaccustomed to look upon them* 
Others opposed this advice on the ground that the camels, more 
terrified than the enemy, might turn and break through the Turkish 
ranks behind them. Bajaznl Eldcrim, the favourite son and des- 
tined successor of the Sultan, strongly opposed the proposition on 
the ground that such a device argued mistrust in the God of battles* 
and that it was proptr, confiding in Him, to oppose Swor4 to Hword. 
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to end the controversy the Gtaud Vizier produced, a gjotko, and,' 
after the usual invocation, sought counsel from its leaves. At the 
first attempt his eyo lighted on the following verso : “ Fight With 
unbelievers and hypocrites.” Jhe second was equally decided i 
the verse ran : “ Often, certainly, will a groat multitude be beaten * 
*>y a lesser Sumter.*' 

The enthusiasm aroused by the result of this appeal to the^ 
sacred book was prodigious, Amurath alone appeared still to 
doubt. lie realised more than anyone in his camp the importance 
of the issue at stake; that for the Osmanli the battle meant 
supremacy over Eastern Europe or destruction. Without pro* 
nouncing a decision, ho broke up tho council, and, retiring to his 
tent, passed the night in imploring God for assistance, and in 
beseeching that if a martyr were required to secure victory for the 
true belief, his life might be the sacrifice. 

In the camp of the confederate Christians a different tone pre- 
vailed. There all was joy and confidence. To such an extent did 
the latter lechng prevail, that when it. was proposed to fall upon 
the Ottoman camp during the night, Ivan Castriota,* the leader 
Sf the Albanians, caused this proposition to be rejected on the 
ground that the darkness of the night would prevent the complete 
destruction of tho enemy l 

A strong wind which, during the night, had blown tho dust of 
the plain in the direction of the Turkish camp, was succeeded, a$ 
the day broke, by a soft rain. Under its influence the battle 
joined. Long and fiercely was it contested. At length the left 
tring of the Ottomans seemed to give way. There commanded 
Bajazid IJdonm — the Flash of Lightning. Acting with tho celerity 
whiob gave him his surname, Bajazid flew from rank to rank, 
^allied the soft-hearted, and led them again to the charge. This 

* ‘Mailath (vol. ii. «p 1JU) say* " Oeorg Oastriotta.” Bnt this is impossible. 
George GastrioU, bettor known am Skandor Beg or Iskandor, and who is tho hero of 
Lord Beacons Hold’s story, 7V Jxise of Iskaltder, youngest son of Ivan Castnota, 
wag otdy bom in 1404, fifteen years after tho battle of Kosowa. I shall have 
occasion farther on to refer to him and to the romarkable accuracy of the historical 
facts related by Lord Boaconslield in his charming novelette. 
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time successfully. The Christian right wing gave way in its turn* 
Its leader, the author of the war, Lazarus, Krai of Servia, was taken 
prisoner. A forward movement along the line completed the well- 
begun work, and, after five hours of fierce fighting, Amuratli stood 
the victor on the hard-fought plain ! 

The battle over, Amuratb was crossing the plain Covered with 
corpses, in pursuit of the enemy, when suddenly there sprang from 
the ground a man armed to the teeth, who, rushing at him, plunged 
his sword into his breast and then attempted to escape. Three times 
did the assassin force his way through his foes, but he was at last 
surrounded and taken, lie proved to be a Servian noble, Miioch 
Kibilowitch by name, a son-in-law of the Krai, Lazarus. Falsely 
accused of hiring an understanding with the Turks, he had resolved 
to give this striking proof of his fidelity to the national cause. 
Amurath lived long enough to see his murderer slain, and his 
enemy, Lazarus, beheaded : he died, then, with the conviction that 
God had hoard his prayer, and had accepted him as the offering for 
the success of the Ottoman arms ! ' 

Bajazid Ilderim was proclaimed Sultan on the field of victory. 
He was forty-two years of age, strong of body, ambitious, resolute, 
merciless. 'The death, already noticed, at an earlier period, of his 
elder brother, Sulaiman, had left him the true heir to the throne. 

But, to make assurance doubly sure, his first act was to remove 
from his path, by the convenient form of strangling, his younger 
brother and possible competitor, Jakub. “The insurrection of 
many is worse than the execution of one,” he exclaimed, as he 
gave the order, destined to form a precedent in his family. Bajazid 
then made peace with Servia on hard conditions for that prin- 
cipality. The now Krai, Stephen, was forced to agree to pay him 
a yearly tribute, to supply him with troops in Lime of war, and to 
give him his sister iu marriage. The lady constituted his 'fourth 
$ife, Bajazid having already allied himself *,vith the Kermian 
ffamily, with a Byzantine puncess, and with a European princess 
of unknown family, whom, destined for the Greek Emperor, his 
admiral had captured at the entrauce of the Dardanelles! 
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As soon as he felt himself firm in his father’s seat Bajazid began 
that career of conquest which astonished and alarmed the Christian 
■world. First he sent his army against Allah-Shahr, the city of 
Allah* the Philadelphia of Holy JfVrit, the only city in Asia Minor 
which still belonged to the Greeks. It is a striking proof of the state 
of decadence' and humiliation to which the Eastern Empire had 
been reduced, that whan the commandant of Allah-Shahr refused to 
surrender to a Turkish host, Bajazid compelled the Emperor John 
VI. (Paleologus) and his son Manuel to undertake the siege, and 
to storm the place for the Turks with their own troops.* 

The capture of Allah-Shahr was the prelude to other conquests. 
The reader has been told how, on the ruins of the old Seljuk Empire 
several petty states, ruled over by independent sovereigns, bad risen. 
Three of these, Aidin — of which Allah-Shahr formed a geographical 
part — Sarakhan, and Mentesche, formed the coast lands of Anatolia. 
These wore quickly subdued (1891) The Prince of Karnmania was 
the next victim to the over-victorious Osmauli. As the price of peace 
he was forefid to surrender the larger portion of the territories still 
remaining to him. Meanwhile John VI. had returned to Constan- 
tinople, leaving his son Manuel in the Turkish city of Broussa. 
Arrived at the capital he began, in dread of the designs of Bajazid, 
to restore the fortifications. To obtain easily materials for this 
purpose^ he caused three of the finest churches in the city to he 
pulled down. As soon us the news of this action reached Bajazid 
he despatched a peremptory order to John to discontinue the works, 
threatening, in case of refusal, that be would cause Ins son Manuel 
to be blinded. John obeyed, but the mortification killed him : he 
died a few Jays later. Manuel managed to escape betimes from 
Broussa and to seize the reins of government at Constantinople, 

* Bajazid had espoused Iho causo of Andronieus, the rebellious son of John, and 
whom John, on the command of Arnurath, had partially blinded. Having possessed 
himself of the persons erf John and Manuel, ilaiazid had entered with thorn into an 
agreement . whereby, whilst Constantinople and its environs should ho secured to 
them, Attdronicus should hold, as fiefs of LhcT crown, the towns and districts of 
Sclimnia, Heraclea, Iiodosto, Damias, and Pamelas ; of the island of Marmara, and 
of the town of T hessaloniea. Manuel was to remain with him as hostage for th® 
due execution of this convention. 
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now almost the last refuge in Europe of the Byzantine Empire*. 
He was speedily followed by the army of Bajazid, who, furious at 
the action of Manuel, vowed that he would not retire till he had 
occupied the city and killed the usurper. „ 

In his extremity Manuel made a despairing appeal to the Chris- 
tian powers, especially to tho King of Hungary. Th*e prince who 
then ruled over the border-land of Christian Europe was Sigi$nwnd r 
afterwards Emperor of Geunany. Son of the Emperor Charles IV*. 
and of Anno of Silesia, h° had married Mary of Hungary, and in virtue* 
of that marriage had Ik come sovereign of the country. Touched 1 
by the appeal made to him by Manuel, Sigismund now proclaimed 
a new crusade, enlisted under his banner generous and enthusiastic 
volunteers from France, from Germany, and lrora 1'oland, and, at 
the head of an army of 100,000 men, entered Bulgaria (1396) and 
laid sn go to Nicopohs. Bajazid, who, in the interval, whilst press- 
ing tho siege of Constantinople, had possessed lnmself of the shores 
of the Black Sea, subdued Wnllachia, and traversed Greece to the 
southern range of the Pelopone&tts, flew to tho re&cue of tho 
beleaguered city. On the 28th September, 1396, he attacked and 
totally defeated tho Clmstnn host. The overthrow was so decisive* 
that instead of pursuing the all but annihilated enemy, Bajazid 
returned to Greece to complete rhe conquest of that country and 
of the Morea. 

From his triumphs there Bajazid was called by the invasion* 
of a new and more dangerous foe than any he had till then en- 
countered. Tuimur Lang, sometimes strangely called Tamerlane* 
whose conquests throughout Asia had proclaimed him to be a 
warrior of the Or^t rank, was earnestly solicited by Manuel, and 
by the princes of Asm Minor, whom Bajazid had dispossessed, to 
6ft ve them from the destroyer. Taimur listened favourably to 
"their entreaties, and, writing a menacing letter to the lord of the 
0$m&nli,* pi ep a red to execute his threats. f 

* « Knew’,” ho wrote, “ that my anni< =» eovor the earth from one sea t6 the other; 
that pmees are mv borvaius, and, foirmd in r.mks before my tout, humbly ftWftit 
iny orders; that the fato of the world is in my hands, and that FottUfte te .my 
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* Bfijafcid had overrun Greece, f had taken Athens, and whilst hift 
army was still pressing ^Constantinople, was enjoying the sweets of 
repose at firoussa when he received the letter of Taimur. Ho 
answered it in a strain more likely to invite than to repel attack,, 
and, not content with that, entered Armenia, and, taking by storm 
the cities of*Erzeioum and Sivas S^basten, placed m tfum strong 
garrisons. Believing • that this aggressive action would deter 
Taimdr he returned to Adrianople. But Hie ejected chief of Erze- 
i*oum had fled to the camp of Taimur, and had melted him to 
^vengeance. The conqueroi marched into Armenia, took Sivas by 
Storm, reeo\ered Et/eroum, and was ahout to seek out Bajazid, 
when the hostile action of the Mameluke forced him to divert Ins 
course to Syria. Arrived there, he twice defeated the # aimy of the 
Sultan of Egypt— before Aleppo and before Damascus — sacked 
and destroyed Bttgdud; then, finding his hands fite, sent a message 
to Bajazid, m winch he lift it to that pnuco to decide whether 
Ife would have p*uice oi wai. for a moment it appeared as though 
a collision* between the two gioafc Mussulman ruleis would be 
avoided, foi Baja/id, alarmed at the enormous preponderance of 
his enemy, demanded peace. But, a little later, Taimur, having 
discovered that Bajazid was t ncouragnig his enemies, marched 
against him. The two amies met m the plains of Angora (28th 
July -J402;. The disproportion between their numbers was great, 
the host of Taimut counting neatly a million, whilst Bnjazid dis- 
posed of only a huudred and twenty thousand. Of these, moreover, 
eighteeu thousand were Tartars, who had been tampered with by 
Taim&f, and u a thousand w r ere Servians. The remainder were dis- 
contented, m ( onsequence of the long arrears of pay due to them. 

inseparable companion Who ait thou tc\lm\vci me? Pool Tuikoman ant f do yon 
dare to attack the elephant? II m the foiosts of Anatolia thou lia&t gained some 
insignificant victonos, if timul Europeans lmo taken flight boforo thee, thou 
oaghtost therefore to Jhank Milnumi d, and not thmo own valour . Liston, 
noW ? to the counsels of reason I < outino thyself to the nariow limits of thy pitn- 
m Mays not beyond, or then art loHt ! ** The reply of Bajand wus couchod 
towns $ 0 1 less haughty and vain-glorious •“ Foi long,” he concluded, “ have I 
burned with desire to measure swords with thee ” He signed his letter m a maimer 
which of itself conveyed an insult to the great conqueror of Asia. 
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The battle was ranged in the following manner. On the side of 
Taimur, the right wing was commanded by his eldest son then 
living, Prince Miran Shah, having under him his son, Prince 
Abubekr; the left by Tuimur’s grandsons Shdhrokh and Kh&lil. 
The centre — the posr of honour and danger — was led by Taimur’s 
grandson, son of his deceased eldest son, Muhanimad Sultan, 
having equally on his right and left fort jv regiments, and imme- 
diately in front of him the sacred standard. Taimur himself com- 
manded the reserve. 

The Osmanli were thus ordered. The front or right wing was 
commanded by Baja/id’s ddest sou, Sulaimdn, governor of Aidin, 
Sarakhan, and Ktmusi ; the left, or second line, was occupied by 
the Servian Hroops. Bajazid, with his three sons, Isa, Musa, and 
Mustapha, led the centre. The reserves wore led by the most 
capable son of Bajazid, Muhammad, 

At 6 o'clock in the morning, Taimur, prompted by a dervesh, 

dismounted, and said his prayers : on their conclusion he gave the 

order to attack. Mir/ a Abubekr, who commanded the advanced 

division of the right wing, fell with great fury on the Servians, who, 

it will be recollected, formed the left of the Turkish army. The 

Servians, though combating for a master alien in religion and race, 

fought, however, like lions, and inflicted very severe loss on the 

assailants. Then it was that Mirza Muhammad Sultan, the grand- 
* * 

son of Taimur, who commanded the centre of his army, begged 
permission to go to the aid of his hardly-pressed cousin. But 
before Taimur answered him the battle had practically been decided 
in another quarter. The right wing of the Turkish army, com- 
manded b\ Princ' 1 Swiaiman, was composed m only of troops from 
the recently subdued provinces of Aidin, Sarakhan, Men tesche, and 
Kermian. Unlike the Servians, these had no heart in the cause ; 
long arrears of pay were due to them ; and they had no inclination 
to sacrifice their Jives to help Bajazid to gam a victory. First, 
then, the men of Aidin, tl^n those of the other three places I 
have mentioned, went over to Taimur. They wore followed by 
the Tartars with whom he had tampered during the night. This 
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desertion decided the battle. SThe leader of the Servians, Prince 
Stephen, noting that the day was lost, cut his way through the 
masses of the foe to the place where Bajazid stood, oud implored 
him to save himself by flight. put Bajazid was a man of extra- 
ordinary obstinacy. Ho would not care, ho said, to sit upon a 
degraded thrtnc, and that throne would he degraded were he to 
flee before an enemy jvhom he had insulted and defied. He had 
still under him ten thousand Janissaries, probably at that time 
the best troops in the world, and with those ho had occupied 
a height which assured to its dofcndcis a t-liong position. Stephen, 
finding his entreaties fruitless, covered the retreat of the few 
troops who had remained faithful to Sulaiman on the right, and 
fell back in a westerly direction, whilst Prince Muhaim.fad, covered 
by the cavalry of the Amtrs of Amasia, retreated to the mountains 
towards the east. Bajazid, thus deserted, held the hill he had 
occupied till nightfall. M Hot had been day / 4 writes Von Hammer, 
“ like that of llonain, when the Prophet held out so bravely against 
the superior forces of the unbelievers: hot as the day on the plain 
of Kerbela, when lluscin and his followers, overcome by thirst, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Bajazid was as determined 
as the Prophet and as his grandson lluscin. His ten thousand 
faithful Jauissaries fell around him, either parched with thirst or 
consumed by the sword of the Tartars. It was only when night 
had fallen that Bajazid, yielding to the entreaties of Minnot Beg, 
consented to mount Lis horse. But his horse fell, and the Sultan 
of the Osmauli was taken prisoner by Mahmud Khan, u descendant 
of Chcngiz Khan, the titular chief of the Schugatai.” 

Taimur had returned to his tent the moment victory had pro- 
nounced itself decisively, to rest after the fatigues of the day, when 
suddenly the tent door was opened, and the Sultan of the Osmfinli 
was brought into his presence, bound hand and foot. Seeing his 
t illustrious captive — ihe man who but the day before had been the 
lord of thousands — so manacled, Taiynir could not restrain his 
tears* He caused him to be unbound, and, though he kept 
him a prisoner during the period of life — less than two years 
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~**which yet remained to him, hr treated him with unvarying 
kindness. 

Had there been any vitality left in the Byzantine empire, it now 
had a chance of recovering its position. The conquering Turk hud 
been struck clown; four sons of Bajazid were competitors for 
empire; the Emperor, Manuel, released from a long siege, stood 
between them. It is due to Manuel to a^mifc that he was not 
wanting on the occasion, but a far greater man than he would have 
failed to reanimate a corpse. 

Of the sons of Bajazid. engaged in the battle of Angora, 
‘Sulaim&n had, after the battle, retreated by way of Constantinople 
to the European provinces held by the OsmSuli, and, to secure 
the support of the Emperor Manuel, had confided to him, as 
hostages, his young brother Kasim and his sister Fatima. Muham- 
mad, his father's favourite and the most capable of the family, had 
taken refuge in and assumed rule over Amasia and Tokat. Isa 
bad, as we have seen, fled to Broussa, where, about the time of 
Bajazid’s death, lie asserted his independence, and cemented an 
alliance with the Gieek Emperor by marrying into an illustrious 
Greek family. Musa had been taken prisoner. After his father's 
death, Taimur despatched him with his father’s corpse, to the care 
of the restored independent ruler of Kermian. Mustapha had dis- 
appeared. It was supposed he had been killed, though his body 
had not been found. 

It was but natural that each of the surviving princes should cherish 
the desire to gain for himself the undivided empire of his father. 
The news of the death of Bajazid (8th March 1403) and of the return 
-of Taimur to Central Asia, preluded the outbreak of the storm* 
Muhammad was the first to break the peace. His troops, led by 
4he son of the man who had defended Angora against Taimur, 
attacked and defeated the army of Isa in the defiles of Eraeni, 
This victory caused a considerable portion of Isa's forces to desert f 
to Muhammad. Thus encouraged, Muhammad, on the advice of 
the chief who had come ovef, proposed to Isa a partition ot their 
•territories* Isa refused; whereupon Muhammad continued h'm 
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♦victorious march, beat the array of his brother at Ulubad, thirty-, 
two miles west of Broussa, and took Broussa and Nicea. Isa 
fled to Constantinople, and proceeded thence to Adiinnoplc to im- 
plore the aid of his brother Su^umau. Supported by Sulaim&n, 
he made friendly overtures to Muhammad ; then, suddenly marching 
on Broussa, fendeavou red to capture that place The citizens, 
hbwever, shut the gates in his face. Muhammad then inflicted 
upon him two severe defeats near Broussa, a third at Angora, then 
a fourth, very decisive. After this battle Isa disappeared for ever 
from the scene; no one knew, and no one particularly inquired, 
how. 

In the interim Muhammad had sent to the ruler of Kermiau to 
demand the body of his father and the person of his blather Musa. 
The ruler of Kermian had complied, and whilst Muhammad had 
caused the body of the renowned “ Ildcrim lu he interred in a 
picturesque spot on the banks of the foaming mountain stream, 
the Akschaghm, lie had spaicd Ins brother. But he was resolved 
to be sole ruier. Isa having been subdued, and having disappeared, 
he turned his attention to Sulaimun, formidable less from his 
character, which was pleasure-loving, than from the strong position 
he held as ruler of the provinces of which Adiianoplo was the 
capital, and the Arm alliance lie liad made with the Emperor 
Manuel, to whom he had restored Thessalonict and his father’s 
Conquests in Macedonia as far as the River Struma cr Kara-su, as 
"well as the coast-line between Pams and Varna. Rather alarmed 
(it Muhammad’s undisguised intentions, Sulaiman had levied an 
army* This army he hud been forced to lead against a rebd vassal, 
4be lord of ^iuvrna. Triumphing over that vassal, he sent 1ns 
Vifcier, Ali Puslia, against Muhammad. That general captured, 
through the treachery of one of the adherents of the latter, the 
city of Angora. Muhammad, who arrived m the vicinity of the 
•city a few hours after it had surrendered, learning that his brother’s 
amy was commanded by All Pasha, whji&t Ins brother was indulg- 
ing in the pleasures of wine and wom6n at Adrianople, left Angora 
to its fate, and, with the instmet of a true general, hastened to the 
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point where the contest would have* to be decided. His plan was 
foiled by the treachery of one of bis generals, who went over to 
Sulaiinan, and ho was forced to return to the vicinity of Tokat. 
From hero he concluded an alliance against Sulaiinan with the 
ruler of Ieonium, to drive him out of Asia Minor, whilst he stirred 
up his brother Musa to attack his European possessions. 

Musa fulfilled his commission with alacjitv and with a certain 
amount of success. Sulaiinan, pros&cd by his Vizier, had joined 
his ermy in Asia ALuor. Musa's movements recalled him to 
Europe. The two broil ers iir^t came in contact in the vicinity of 
Constantinople. The superior genoialship of Sulaiman prevailed on 
this occasion, and Musa fled into Wallacbia. The victory seemed to 
confirm tbs power of the conqueror, who then invaded Carniola 
and concluded a treaty with the republic of Venice. A little atten- 
tion on bis part to* affairs would have secured for him complete 
sovereignty over the dominions ol Ins father. 

But Sulaiinan was too inveterate a lover of pleasure to succeed. 
In spite of the warnings of the Greek Empeior to be tm his guard 
against his brother’s machinations, lm allowed sensuality to be his 
master. It thus happened that one day, when Sulaiinan was, as 
usual, absorbed m his pleasures, an army led by Musa appeared 
before the gates of Adriunople. The character of Suluimun appeared 
from the manner in which lie received the news. Iniornied, whilst 
indulging in his pleasures, by Michael Ogli, of the unwelcome news, 
lie replied with a Persian verse. Again, roused by an old and 
confidential minister, he answered: “Art thou mud, old man, to dis- 
turb my pleasure with such vagaries ? Who is Musa, with his 
rabble, that he should dare to contest the throne with mo?” The 
old minister, rebuffed, implored Aga If assail, chief of the Janissaries, 
to impress upon their master the danger of the situation. Aga 
Hassan made the attempt, when Sulaiinan, infuriated at his bold- 
ness, gave the order, the most insulting to a Muhammadan, to out 
[This beard. Keeling undpr this insult Aga Hassan mounted his 
orse, and, telling his tale to the chiefs and generals, urged them 
\to join Musa, All but three consented. Adriunople surrendered 
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to the new chief, whilst Sulaimafi, roused at last, fled, accompanied 
by the three faithful cbjefs, towards Constantinople. On his way 
thither the magnificence of his attire attracted the attention of the 
inhabitants of the village of Duglndschi, who had suffered much 
from tho exactions of his people. Five brothers, renowned for 
their prowess Ind their skill as archers, rode close to him to assure 
themselves who it was.* Sulaimau, alarmed by their attitude, shot 
first one, and then a second ; whereupon the other three shot him 
dead with their arrows and decapitated him. 

Musa then became Sultan. One of liis first acts was to cause 
the three brothers who had killed Sulaimau, and all the inhabitants 
of their village, with their wives and children, to be barred within 
their houses and huts and burned to death. He perpelratuT this act of 
cruelty to prove that tho blood of his royal house would always be 
avenged. But, in point of fact, he was by nature lmrd, unfeeling, 
merciless. It would bo too long to follow his course of cruelty. 
Suffice it to state that it gradually roused against him the great 
Obmanli uobf* * and the vassal princes of the empire. One of these, 
Ibrahim the son of the late Grand Vizier, Ah Pasha, whom 
lie had sent to Constantinople to demand from the Emperor 
Manuel the payment of c vordue tribute, bearing witij lnm the 
secret adhesion of many others advised Manuel to jefusc, and, 
instead of returning, proceeded direct to tho court of Muhamrmuj. 
at Kroussa, to ask for aid and support. Upon tins, Musa having 
by stratagem secured the person of Orehau, son of Ins brother 
Sulanmin, laid siege to Constantinople. Meanwhile the Ottoman 
fleet had be*n beaten by that of the Greeks, commanded by 
Emanuel Pale myus, a natural son of the Emperor John IV., 
and Muhammad, listening to the counsels of Ibrahim, whom he 
had made his Vizier, had agreed to make war against Musa. Tho 
Greek Emperor sent him ships to convey his army to Constanti- 
nople. The first throe days alter his arrival at that city were spent 
in festivities and rejoicing-. On tho fourth Muhammad sallied 
fourth at tho head of his own troops, dud 'a detachment of Greeks, 
and attacked the besieging army. He was, however, repulsed. The 

10 
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same fate marred a second attempt; Before he was ready to try a 
third attack intelligence reached him that his own dominions had 
been invaded by the Governor of Ochrida. lie returned thither; 
then, allying himself with the Prince of Sulkudr, the territory 
bordering the eastern possessions of the Osmanli, with the Krai 
of Servia, their nearest neighbour in the west, and ioound, more* 
over, to the Greek Emperor occupying the font re, he marched into 
Europe and encamped at Visa, south of Adrianople. Musa, mean* 
while, forced to raise the siege of Constantinople, had marched 
into Servia and taken fron the Krai all the border fortresses which 

f 

his father, Bajazid, had lot t after the battle of Angora. He now 
occupied a position between the Servian army and that of Muham- 
mad. Seeing this, and to entice Musa to move towards him, Mu- 
hammad marched on Adnanople, defeated a detachment of his 
brother’s army in front of the citj, and summoned it to surrender. 
The reply he received to this summons was an invitation to heat 
Musa in the field: that accomplished, the city would willingly 
open to him its gate Acting on this hint Muhammad marched 
against his brother, forced the Balkan passes m spite of the efforts 
of Musa’s troops to prevent him, and reached the plain near Sophia. 
Here he received assurances of support from many pashas. Ho 
marched then to Nissa, and thence to the banks of the Morava. 
JToined here, first, by many influential chiefs, and, finally, by 
Stephen, Krai of Servia, he set out, confident of success, to seek 
Musa, who, forsaken though he was by one chief after another, 
still retained the formidable Janissaries, till finally he encamped 
on the plain ofdSchamurlL 

Muhammad halted in that plain two days. On the third he 
beheld the army of Musa, now reduced to seven thousand Janis- 
saries, defiling from the mountains. lie then ordered the battle, 
placing the Krai of Servia on his left, Ins adherents from 
Adrianople on his right, and standing himself in the centre. 
The dramatic scene which followed is thus related by Von 

i 

* A town of Albania, the then capital of the Turkish dependencies in that 
province. s 
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Hammer : te Whilst the armies * stood opposite to each other, 
Hassan, the Aga of the janissaries, who had left Musa to join 
Muhammad, called with a loud voice to his former comrades, 
* Why do you delay, my sons, to cor$e over to tho most just and 
the most virtuous of Llie Osmanli princes ? Why remain, oh mise- 
rable men, injur'd and abused by a man who is not in a position 
to protect himsedf, much dess others ? ’ Musa, when he heard the 
summons, could not restrain himself or his troops, lie rode 
furiously at Hast* an, who turned to dee. Musa pursued him, 
caught him, and, striking his head with the full force of his sword, 
cut him in two. He was piuparing to repeat the blow, when a man 
who had accompanied llossan met it by striking at Musa with 
his sabre and cutting off Ins right hand. Then Musa rode back 
into his camp, but the Janissaries, seeing his condition, his hand 
severed, deserted him, upon which hr tied towaids Wallaehia. He 
was pursued by horsemen, at the head of whom was Sarudsche 
Pasha, and was found dead in a marsh, possibly strangled by his 
escort.” 

The death of Musa Mt Midiamtnad master of the situation. 
Thoroughly qualified was he to fulfil the duties which devolved upon 
the supreme lord of the Osmanli. Well educated, fond of literature, 
more especially of poetry, and of* the arts, Muhammad 1. loved, 
above all things, justice — that justice which knows no distinction, 
of race, of sex, or of creed. lie was merciful by nature, and pre- 
ferred peace to war. Tho rigid followers of the Prophet reproached 
him, indeed, with laxity in his mode of life, but, weighed against 
‘his many virtues, this was but a small fault. By his people he 
was called Tschelgbi- — the urbane. Throughout his reign he 
deserved their affection. 

Muhammad was twenty-six years old when he became sole master 
of the Ottoman empire. His first care was to fulfil his obligations 
to those “who had befriended him in the years of his comparative 
‘Obscurity* Foremost amongst these the Greek Emperor, 
Manuel* To him Muhammad restored the strong places which 
*the Qsmanli had seized on the borders of the Black Sea, in 

10 * 
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Thessaly, and on the Sea of Marmara. He sealed the alliance 
with fresh protestations of friendship, and dismissed the ambas- 
sadors of Manuel laden with presents, and conveying to their 
master the following words : “ ifell my father, the Greek Emperor, 
that by his assistance I have recovered my father s empire ; that 
I am ever gratefully thinking of that act of kindnd&s; that 1 am 
devoted to him as a son is to his father} and that I shall ever 
place myself with joy at his disposal.” He received, at the same 
time, ambassadors con veying the congratulations of the rulers of 
Servia, of Wallachhi, of Bulgaria, of the Duke of Jumna, of the 
Despot of Lacedcmonia, of the Prince of Achuia. These he invited 
to his table, drank to their health and prosperity, and dismissed 
them with these words: * Tell jour mn^teis that I give peace to 
all, and that L accept peace from all. May the God of Peace 
punish those who shall disturb u 1 ” lie made, likewise, a treaty 
with the Venetians, securing the safety of their colonies. The 
representative of Venice w r as Francis Foseari. 

But the tranquillity which was possible in Eurbpe was still 
absent from Asia. The Prince of Karamama had seized the oppor* 
tunity of the contest between Muhammad and Musa to march upon 
and besiege Broussa. Unable to take the city by assault, the 
besiegers had endeavoured to divert the water of the famous springs 
to the north-west, which constituted the main supply for the in- 
habitants, and to undermine the castle. The fertility of resource 
and the gallantry of the commandant, Aivraf Pasha, baffled these 
attempts; but the Prince of Karamania still remained before the 
city, devastating the neighbourhood. To avenge his father’s death, 
who had been oxeci ted by order of Sultan JRajazid, he dug up 
the grave of that Sultau, and caused his remains to be burned. 
Whilst he was engaged in such unworthy warfare, burning and 
destroying all around him, it happened that the convoy escorting 
the corpse of Musa to its final resting-place arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then occurred a curious circumstance. Whether it 
was that the arrival of that 4 convoy gave to the invader the first 
intimation of the dereat of Musa, or that he felt sure that the 
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victorious Muhammad would follow closely on tho body of his 
brother, or that the appearance of the corpse of the son on the 
morrow of tho burning of the bones of tho father aroused within 
him superstitious terrors, this is certain, that he at once fled in 
dismay. A confidant who, surprised at hi3 action, ventured on the 
remark, “ If iho^i fleest thus before the dead Osnhmli, how wilt 
-thou stand before the living one ? ” scarcely lived long enough to 
repent the rashness of his words ! 

It will suffice for the purposes of this work if 1 stale simply that 
the Sultan experienced no difficulty in repressing the risings, not 
only of the Prince of Karamania,but of all the chieftains in Asia, great 
arid smalj, who had acknowledged his father’s supremacy. But it 
deserves to be recorded that his treatment of the conquered differed 
widely from that of his predecessors and of most of his successors. 
He never struck a fallen foe. There was a richness of generosity 
in his nature which made the bestowal of pardon one of his greatest 
pleasures. Aft^r establishing the supremacy of las arms in the 
greater part of Asia Minor, Muhammad was besieging the last of 
his enemies in Smyrna. In his camp before that place he enter- 
tained the Genoese governors of Phoecea, of Mitylene, and of 
Chios, the Grandmaster of the Knights of St. John, the Princes of 
Kerman, of Tekke, and Mentosehe. On the tentli day of the 
siege tho mother, the wife, and the children of the rebel chief who 
held tho city against him, came to implore his mercy. lie granted 
all that they asked on the sole condition of the surrender of the 
place. Smyrna surrendered. Muhammad at once caused its 
towers and walls to be razed, and the tower, which tho Grand- 
master had built m the entrance of the harbour, to bo destroyed. 
Tho Grandmaster, greatly annoyed at this, presented himself to the 
Sultan the following morning, and informed him that the destruc- 
tion of the tower which his Order had built, would cause war with 
the Pope and the sending of a hostile fleet and army to tho coast. 
Muhammad calmly answered him : “I shtfuld like/’ he said, “to 
be the father of the Christian race throughout the world, to 
-distribute amongst them rewards and honours, for it is the great 
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duty of a ruler to reward the goocl and to punish tho evil ; but, then, 
at the same time I must have consideration for my own people, 
such as the Mussulmans require of me. Although, they tell me, 
Taimur devastated all Asia, yet his destruction of tho castle of 
Smyrna is a monument to his fame; for, in that castle all our 
slaves found a safe refuge, whilst freemen, traveling by land or 
sea. were constantly seized, taken there, and treated as slaves ; all* 
this time the brethren of your Order and the Turks were waging in 
the country constan* war against each other, To put a stop to 
that, Taimur, iu other respects a godless man, deserved praise. 
And wouldst thou, now, that I should be more godless than that 
tyrant?* But, in order to satisfy you, arid at the same tiipe not to 
hurt the interests of the Mussulmans, I will give you a place in tin 
principality of Mtmtesche where you may build a castle after your 
own heart.” Such was Muhammad I„ noble and generous in nil 
his sentiments, careful for the interests of alien races as he was 
watchful over those of his own ! 

Sending a peaceful message to the Sultan of Egypt, Muhammad 
marched against and defeated the Prince of Karamania (Iconium), 
and forced him to accept terms of peace. Ho directed his course 
thence to the Black Sea to retake possession of the town ot 
Schanik on its coast. He was still there when ho heard that the 
Karamanian chief had again rebelled. He had reached Angora, on 
his way to attack him, when he was struck down by a disease 
which baffled all the science of his physicians. In their perplexity 
these called to their aid a renowned doctor attached to the court of 
the Prince of K<rrnian, Sinan by name, but who was still more 
widely renowned under his nom de plume , as a writer of poetry, of 
Scheichi.* This learned physician very soon discovered that the 

Sultan s illness was simply depression of spirits, and he declared 

* 

* Scheichi is host known as tho author of tho earliest ami most romantic poem o f 
*fche Osmanli, callod « Chosrii and Schirin,” in which, treading in the footsteps of 
’ the groat poet of the Persians, 'Nizami, he sin^ tho happy love of Schirin with 
King Chosru, and be unhippy 1o\o with Farhad. A Gorman translation of tho 
poem was published at Stuttgart in lb09. Tho original Persian poem bearing tho,- 
same title, by Niz&irti, appoared in a German translation in Vienna In 18X2. 
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that the news of a victory offer the Prince of Karamania would 
effect a more perfect cure than any prescription. The Vizier, 
Bajazid Pasha, a man who had been true to the Sultan from his 
early boyhood, undertook to furnish this remedy. He sent a con- 
fidential messenger to the Karamaniau Prince, with whom he had 
cultivated friendly relations, to invite him to quit Iconium with 
his army, in order to.be at hand in case the illness of the Sultan 
should terminate fatally. The rebel prince fell into the trap, 
quitted Iconium, was suddenly attacked by Bajazid, and defeated. 
Ho fled to Taschel in Cilicia, but his son, Mustupha, was taken 
prisoner. The news of this important victory produced all the 
anticipated effect upon Muhammad. Ho shook off his melan- 
choly; then, with his usual generosity, he promised to Mustaphu, 
who swore to him never again " to cast a look on the possessions 
and lands of the Osinarili, 5 ’ the restoration of the cities he had 
taken from his father, and sunt- him back to his capital laden 
with presents. The young piiucc proved himself to be unworthy 
of so man*y favours, Scarcely had he quitted the vicinity of the 
Osmanli camp, than, declaring that “ between Karaman and Osman 
there must be war from the cradle to the grave/’ he made a swoop 
upon the horses of the Sultan and carried them off. ' Muhammad, 
to punish his perjuiy, followed on his track, besieged him in 
Iconium, took the city, and again pardoned him. The Sultan 
then returned to Europe. 

Important events, indeed, called him thither. A misunder- 
standing between his Admiral, Sciiali Beg, and the Venetian 
Governor of the Cyclades, had caused a war with the Venetians. 
That governor, Pietro Zeno, considered that the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago had not been included in the last treaty 
between the two nations, and he had not hesitated to capture 
Turkish vessels wherever ho found them. This action had caused 
reprisals. A Turkish flrot of forty- two ships sailed at once from 
thfc Black Sea, and laid siege to Chalcis. Upon the appearance, 
however, of fifteen Venetian galleys,* led by Pietro Loredano, with 
whom were two commissioners sent to treat, the Turks took shelter 
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in the harbour of Gallipoli. It was, said that the Turks answered 
all the overtures of the Venetians by the discharge of poisoned 
arrows. It is certain, however, that an understanding had been 
arrived at between Loredano ai d the Turkish admiral, and that, 
but for an accident, a peaceable solution would have been secured. 
It happened, however, (29th May 141 G,) that a disturbance took 
place between a Venetian galley and a Genoese vessel which was on 
the spot. The Turks, regarding the Genoese vessel as part and 
parcel of their own fleet, sailed to its rescue. The battle then 
joined. It resulted in the complete triumph of the Venetians, who 
took twenty-seven of thjir enemy's vessels. Shortly afterwards 
Loredano entered the Dardanelles, and, finding the places on the 
coast well defended, sailed to Constantinople. By this time the 
Sultan had returned to Europe, and his peace-loving nature at 
once manifested itself in acts. Peace was concluded on the con- 
dition that prisoners should be restored ; that all hostilities should 
cease ; and that the right should be allowed to the Venetians to 
treat as enemies all Turkish corsairs who should disturb, the public 
traffic of the Archipelago or of the Dardanelles. 

Muhammad was now at peace with all the world. He exchanged 
letters of amity with all the rulers between the Tigris and the 
Oxus, and with those even beyond the Oxus. He received assu- 
rances of friendship not only from Sliahrokh, the grandson of 
Taimur, but likewise from the chiefs of the two great Turkman 
clans of Central Asia. 

I pass over the desultory warfare from 1410-19, between the 
Osmanli and Sigismund, King of Hungary, signalled as it was 
by some bloody conflicts, and terminated by a victory gained by 
the Hungarian King over a Turkish army between Nissa and 
Nicopolis (4th October 1419), because it remained entirely without 
result. Almost on the very morrow of the victory referred to, the 
hostility of the Venetians and the domestic troubles in Bohemia 
caused by Ziska and his followers forced Sigismund to return to 
his own territories. 

Far more dangerous to the empire of the Osmanli, threatening. 
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indeed, the very existence of Islam in the lands conquered by the 

descendants of Othman, was the rebellion of Bidr’udm. A short 
0 

history of this religious revolt is necessary to a right comprehen- 
sion of the events which led to the terrible wars with the Christians 
which filled the reigns of the two immediate successors of Mu* 
haramad I. S 

Bidr udin of Sirnaul, a town seventy-five miles to the south of 
Broussa, had been one of the faithful adherents of Musa. On the 
death of that prince, the generous Muhammad had grunted him 
not only Ins life, but the continuance of his salary as Army Judge 
Advocate, and had fixed Nicea as his residence* But Nature had 
made Bulrudui a mystic, a lover of (lie occult. For him the then 
existing systems of religion and of culture had ceasrfd to have a 

charm, and he ut once devoted all his brain-power, which was /k on- 

* 

siderablc, and all lus energies, whmh were enormous, to t ho think- 
ing out of a system to supersede the old one. For tins end he 
left Nieoa, and fix< d his abode on Mount Stylarios.* Thence he 
despatched h fanatical Turk, called Borekludisehe Must up ha, to 
proclaim his doctrines in one direction, whilst to promulgate them 
in another be selected an apostate Jew, called Torlak K'mial. 

But it was less to the qualities of his two disciples than to the 
doctrines he had taught them to preach that Bidr’udm trusted for 
success. In all ages and in all races those doctrines have appealed, 
never unsuccessfully, to the needy and the indigent. They are, in 
the present day, undermining Northern Germany, and they are 
cherished by the great rnnssts in the northern parts of this island. 
Bidr’udin preached, indeed, pure communism Declaring that the 
God of the Christians and the Jews was likewise the God of the 
Turks, he invited the adherents of those religions to join him upon 
the principle of the absolute community of all goods. “ I may 
use thy house as mine; thou mayest use my clothes, my arms, my 
horses as thine; everything except the wife.” The better to win 
the Christians, he instru, ted his disciplps to proclaim that whoever 

* The foreland of the gulf of Smyrna, better known as Kara Boumon, opposite 
the island of Chios. 
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should say that the Christians did mot honour God was himself a* 
godless man. 

He succeeded. The doctrines of communism preached far and 
wide over the land brought himVrowds of followers. The Anchorite 
communities of Chios despatched to him an ascetic from their body 
to declare their sympathy and union.* From all Ados adherents 
flocked to him, full of zeal for the new doctrines, anxious to put 
them in immediate practice for their own benefit, and actually 
practising them in many cases at the expense of their richer co- 
nationalists who had preferred to adhere to the old order of things. 

The movement attained to so great a strength, and was producing 
so disastrous an effect upon the empire in general, that at last even, 
the pence-lftving Muhammad was forced to take measures to crush 
it. He despatched orders to Sisman, governor of Sarukhan, son of 
the King of Servia, and himself a convert to the Muhammadan 
faith, to crush the insurrection. Sisman sot out with a body of 
six thousand men towards Mount Sty lari os, the head-quarters of 
Mustapha, hut found the passes to that mountain so strongly 
occupied that he hesitated to attack. "Whilst he was still hesitating,, 
the partisans of the new prophet rushed upon him and his men 
and destroyed them. 

This victory encouraged Mustapha to enlarge alike his doctrines 
and his pretensions. Tie abolished the turban, directed that only 
one clotb should be used for the covering of the body, and pro- 
claimed that it was preferable to belong to the Christian rather 
than to the Muhammadan community. Meanwhile, Sultan Mu- 
hammad had commissioned Ali Bey, the new Governor of Sarukhan 
and Aidin, to attack the innovators. Ali Bey obeyed, but was so* 
decisively beaten that he had great difficulty in fleeing, with a thin 
remnant of his followers, to Manissa. This defeat roused the 
Sultan to n supreme effort. His despatched his son Amurath-**who» 
was to succeed him — then ouly twelve years* old, guided by his- 

• 

* The message brought was : “ T am, thou art, an aseetic ; I worship the 
t same God ; and, in the night, 1 come to you, striding with dry feet through the 
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trusty vizier, Bajazid Pasha, vfith the strongest and best-equipped 
army he could raise, against tho rebels. Bajazid resolved to make 
short work of it. Carrying all before him, and sparing neither 
age nor sex amongst his opponents, he reached the passes which 
had frightened Hisman. lie stormed these, then attacked the hill 
itself — the ilest of the sectarians — carried it after a most obstinate 
resistance. He gate no quarter. Mustapha was amongst the 
prisoners. Though tortured in the horrible manner common to* 
those barbarous times, Mustapha steadfastly refused to renounce 
his faith. His enemies, at length, renouncing the hope of convert- 
ing, nailed him to a hoard, his hands and feet outstretched so as 
to form a cross in the shape of the letter X, paraded him through 
tho city on a camel, and then hewed him to pieces before the eyes 
of his disciples. These were as steadfast a^s their master. With 
the words: “ Father Sultan, may wo come into thy kingdom,** they 
rushed on the swords of their pei senators and died to a man ! 

The defeat and death of Mustapha and his immediate adherents 
was followed by the pursuit, capture, and execution at Manissa of 
his disciple, the Apostate Jew, Torlak Kemal. Amurath and 
Bajazid then crossed into Europe to pursue the original author of 
the new religion, Bidr’udin of Simaul. They caught him and his- 
followers at Seres, nearly iifty miles north-east of Salottica, defeated 
him and hanged him. 

Thus ended the religious revolt — the only outbreak, as Von 
Hammer truly remarks, ill the history of the Osmanli, until the rise 
of tho Wahabis in our own time, which rested us foundations on 
the slippery ground of religious reform, the only one absolutely of 
which tiie leading disciples and promulgators belonged to religious' 
orders. Sultan Muhammad had, indeed, crushed it, but the spirit 
which had been roused was soon to display itself in a different shape 
and under a form almost as dangerous. 

Tho reader will* recollect that after the battle of Angora, Mus- 
tapha, the fourth son of Sultan Btrjazid llderim, had disappeared* 
It was supposed that he had perished. At all events, his body had 
not been found, and it is at least curious that if he had been the real 
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Mustapha — a point in dispute between the Greek historians, who 
affirm, and the Turkish, who deny, his claim — his existence should 
have been unknown until the time when the religious outbreak of 
Bidr’udin and his followers had ^-proved that the empire of Mu- 
hammad was assailable. However this may be, it is certain that 
scarcely had the religious outbreak been crushed, thrtn the infor- 
mation reached Sultan Muhammad that a chief, styling himself 
Mustapha, and supported by the Trince of Walluchm, and tho 
twice-pardoned Governor of Nicopolis -formerly Lord of Ephesus 
and Smyrna — had cut* rid Thevml) with an aitny, claiming the 
empire on the ground of older brotherhood. Muhammad, hasten- 
ing to meet the new claimant, encountered and defeated him. near 
Thessalomca\JLllD). The defeated leader and his chief adherents 

took refuge within the walls of that city, and demanded the pro- 
% 

tection of the Greek Emperor, to whom it belonged. Manuel 
accorded that protection. The real greatness of Muhammad never 
showed itself more prominently than on ibis occasion. Not only 
did he respect the orders of Manuel, bur, to prove to him that ho 
bore him no ill-will for thus protecting a man who had been, and 
who might again become, a formidable rival, he returned to his 
capital by way of Constantinople, trusting implicitly, in nn age 
when treachery wots a recognised weapon of warfare, to the good 
faith of tho Greek Emperor. There were not wanting men at the 

4 * 

court of Manuel, who urged that prince to seize the chance which 
the confidence of the Sultan had placed in lus hands ; but the 
Greek Emperor had had too much experience of the generosity of 
his guest, and too lively a sense of honour, lo play him false. 
Amongst the arrangements which had been previously concluded 
between the two sov< reigns was one whereby, in consideration of an 
annual payment bv the Sultan, Manuel took upon himself the safe- 
guardianship of Mustapha and Ins few adherents. The visit to 
Constantinople followed the conclusion of this agreement. 

In the spring of the following year (1421) Muhammad returned 
to Adrianople. Three days lattfr he was struck, whilst riding, by 
affeplexy. Feeling lus end approching he sent for his faithful 
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Vizier, Bajazid Pasha, and conjured liim to display to his son 
Amurath the same attachment and devotion of which he had given 
so many proofs to fiimself. Fearing lest the ordinary fate of 
younger sons of an Ottoman Sovereign should befall his two 
younger hoys, he begged Bajazid to send them at once to Constan- 
tinople, to Ije there under the tutelage and protection of the Greek 
Emperor. The next day he showed himself at his window to his 
troops, to whom the news of his illness had caused the deepest 
sorrow. The day following lie died. The two Viziers, Bajazid 
and Ibrahim, dreading the effect which the news of his death, 
before Amurath, who was then at Amasia, should have reached 
Broussa, might produce on the soldiers, deemed it prudent to 
conceal the occurrence. When, as usual, the troops '-came before 
the palace demanding to see their Sultan, they returned satisfied. 
The Vizier had dressed the corpse m the royal robes, placed it on 
a chair near the window, and caused a page to move its hand 
as if in salutation. This deception was maintained for forty-one 
days. It ♦became useless only when nc\v3 arrived that Amurath 
had reached Broussa and had proclaimed his succession. 

Ecw men have possessed greater qualities than Muhammad I. 
Few sovereigns have been more truly king-like. lie had reigned 
only eight years. Coming to the throne after an interregnum he 
had consolidated the Ottoman Empire. A patron of the arts, he 
had finished the great mosques of AJrianople and Broussa, erected 
a second, which contains his remains, at the latter place, and en- 
couraged poetry and the cultivation of the science of medicine. He 
avoided, as much as possible, external wars. To wage these 
became th* first, business of his son and of his grandson; and 
it is to an occurrence in one of their wars that this brief account 
of the rise of the Turkish Empire owes alike the reason of its 
existence and its title. 

Amurath II., th^ eldest surviving son of Sultau Muhammad, had 
been bom in 1403. Iii was in the .freshness of vigorous youth, 
th^n, when he received in 1422, at Amasia, the nows of his fathers 
death. He proceeded with all haste to Broussa, and was there 
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proclaimed and acknowledged as Sult/m. IJe remained at that place 
until the arrival of tho corpse of his father. Having caused him to 
be ceremoniously interred in the Green Mosque, and having ful- 
filled the necessary days of mourAmg, he despatched ambassadors 
to the Courts of tho Emperor Manuel, of King Sigismund of 
Hungary, of the Princes of Karumania and Mentesche, announce 

his accession and to offer to renew the treaties which had been 

* * 

made with his father. It is curious to note the results of these 
several negotiations. The replies from Karamania and Meniescho 
were satisfactory ; with Hungary a truce for five years was con- 
cluded ; but from Constantinople there pi oceeded difficulties. These 
it is necessary to explain. The Greek Emperor Manuel had been 
allied by the •closest bonds of friendship, personal and political, 
*with Sultan Muhammad L. Tho latter had given a proof of tho 
great trust he felt in the loyalty of Manuel, when, feeling his death 
approaching, and dreading the instiuct which would prefer the 
taking of two lives to the repression of two revolts, he had conjured 
his Vizier, Bajazid Pasha, to commit his two youngest s&ns to the 
care of the Greek Emperor. Bajazid had promised, hut had 
delayed compliance. Sensible of the delay, the Emperor, before lie 
received from Mu**ad the notification of his accession, had de- 
spatched two ambassadors to Adriunople to require from Bajazid the 
execution of the promise he had given to the deceased Sultan, and 
threatening, in case of refusal, to call into the field, Mustaplia, the) 
pretended son of Sultan Bajazid. Bajazid Pasha took it upon 
bimself to reply to the ambassadors in haughty terms: “ It is not 
becoming,” he replied, and is contrary to the precepts of the 
Prophet, that the sons of Musulmans should he educated by 
infidels.” He added that it was necessary that the Emperor should 
^renounce the proposed guardianship if he would care to maintain 
?jP eace an ^ friendship with the new Sultan. 

The action that Manuel then pursued is conceivable only on the 
belief that he entertained a vpry poor opinion of the new Sultan 
and his minister. Otherwise h is difficult to understand why^A 
sovereign so generally sagacious, seated on an undermined and 
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decaying throne, should have deliberately provoked the hostility of 
a nation of warriors; a people who had made their way in Europe, 
step by step, at the expense of the empire over which he ruled. No 
sooner, however, did he receive thc^rcply of Bajazid Pasha, than he 
despatched a fleet of ten galleys, well armed and well manned, 
under the orders of Demetrius Laskaris, to Lemnos, with instruc- 
tions to Demetrius to release the pretender Mustaplm, and his 
principal adherent, richuncid, then under surveillance, and, on 
obtaining from the former certain stipulated guarantees, to sup- 
port him in Jiis endeavours to obtain for himself the succession 
to the dominions of Muhammad I. The chief of the guarantees 
demanded in case of success were the restoration to the Greek 
Emperor (1) of Gallipoli, (2) of the entire northern coastland 
from Constantinople to Wallachia, (3) of the Thessalian cities as 
far as Erysos and Mount Athos. To these terms Mustupha freely 
assented, and swore to fulfil them. 

It seemed at first as if Manuel hod made a prudent forecast. 
Mustapbu appeared with a fleet and army before Gallipoli. Though 
the city shut her gates, the people of the surrounding country 
received him with acclamations. Leaving the fleet to finish with 
the city, Mustaplm marched towards the isthmus of Athos, taking 
possession of every town which lav in his way, and increasing 
his army with ('very step. Meanwhile, Amurath had commissioned 
Bajazid Pasha, who had joined him at Broussa, to march against 
<the pretender. Baja/id took ship with a small force, increased it, 
after landing, to thirty thousand men, and, taking the road to 
Adrianoph , finally encamped on a marshy plain in sight of that 
city, lie was in tins position when Mustapba, strengthened by the 
accession of many important chiefs, and commanding a force greatly 
superior in number, moved to attack him. Before trying the 
ordeal of battle, Mustaplm, who, evidently, possessed great readiness 
of speech combined e with personal daring, rode forward to the very 
front line of the army of Bajazid, and, addressing the soldiers in a 
loud voice, directed them to obey the *order now given to them by 
tthe true heir to the throne, and to lay down their arms ! It was a 
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scene not dissimilar to that which was enacted four hundred years 
later when Napoleon landed in France from Elba. With one con- 
sent, though there had been no previous consultation, as jf inspired 
simultaneously by ail irresistible and dominating persuasion, the 
soldiers of iiniazid came over in a body, and acknowledged 
Mustapha as their master, iiajazid and his broiherr llamsa Beg, 
who alone refused to follow their men, were ,fcaheu prisoners. The 
former was beheaded on the spot ; the life of the latter was spared, 
to the cost, as it happened, of him who spuicd it. 

The news of the success of .Mustapha produced events which 
seemed to complete the revolution. Gallipoli at once surrendered, 
and it seemed as though all the hopes of Manuel would be fulfilled; 
that he wolfid descend to posterity as the restorer of the empire. 
But there is a weak point in almost every treaty. That made 
between Manuel and Mustapha wa^ not exempt from the general 
condition. That weak point, moreover, had now come to bo the 
main point. It was whether a promise made by a pretender when 
he was poor and helpless, and without consideration, would be con- 
sidered by that pretender 1o be binding when, ill virtue of its 
existence, he had attained power, and wealth, arid position. Mustapha 
came rapidly to the conclusion that such a promise was not bind- 
ing. When Gallipoli had fallen, and when I>emetrius proposed, in 
virtue of the sworn agreement, to place a Greek garrison in the city, 
Mustapha objected, saying, that he had not conquered Gallipoli for 
the Greeks, and that Demetrius was free to return to Con- 
stantinople ! 

Manuel at once recognised that he had played a false card, and, 
withdrawing all support from Mustapha, endeavoured to come to 
terms with Amurath. As, however, he always persisted in the 
fi^fcneiit of the late Sultan’s wishes regarding the guardianship of 
1&M two jounger sons, and as Amurath as persistently refused, the 
negotiations came to nothing. Manuel reimined thenceforth a 
simple spectator of the contest, which Amurath, still supreme m 
Asia, and having as allies 'only the Genoese of JPhoccca, was 
now to carry on with the man whom he had incited to rebellion. 
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Amurath wns young, but he Was pure-minded, honourable, and 

religions The desertion.of his army and the death of his father’s 

friend, the Vizier Bajazid Pasha, affected him the more, inasmuch 

as he had, at the instigation of some pashas, young men of his own 

age, rather scornfully over-ruled the objections which Bajazid had 

himself raw'd* to the despatch of an untried force against the 

pretender. On the receipt of the news, struck with the enormous 

loss his ornpnv hud sustained, and recollecting that his own iiihis- 

tance had caused it, he turned "to his friends, who were trying to 

cast the blame upon the absent, and told them that in the anger of 

th< Almighty alone had they to seek the cause of the disaster: “It 

is our sms,’’ ho continued, “ which hove called forth the wrath of 

■■ • 

God. lie it our task to soften that wrath by prayers and tears. 
When the Creator is against us the creature cjm do nothing 1 
Setting an example to his nobles, he paid a visit to the great Shekh 
of Broussa — the Bokhari who had gilded him with the sword of the 
Sultan on hip. accession, and who was to become still more famous 
iu the y 'urs that were to follow — and implored bis intercession with 
the God of Islam. For three days the Shekh lay prostrate before 
In’s Maker. In a trance, in which he fell on the third day, he heard 
the re-ussunng voice of the Prophet: “The God of mercy ; ” said 
the voice, “has heard the prayc. of Amnrath; tell him that 
Divine power will assure to him the vie*. 7.” The Shekh arose^, 
repeated the message to Amnrath, girded his body with the swerd 
used for the punishment of rebels, and bade hira set out certain of 
victory, Amuruth, as confident now of victory as I10 had been pre- 
viously despondent, prepared at once to take the field. 

In the enfmprioe the accomplishment of which lay- before him, 
Amurath was immensely aided by the conduct of Mustapha. This 
pretender, after his easy victory in the marshy lands near Adriau- 
ople, had entered that city, and, dooming that the empire had 
been won, had given Juimsell up entirely to pleasure, xlw Uo d f how- 
ever, at his side a man who now regarded Amurath with all the 
hate he had borne to his father, Muhammad, who had a soul above 
pleasure, who loved power, dominion, revenge. This man was. 

11 
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Sehuneid, formerly lord of Smyrna. This noble had vainly tried 
to incite Mustapha to action so long as the political hojjizon 
appeared clear. But, armed at last with the iniormation that 
Amuratli was taking the lie Id, he rushed into his presence and 
insisted upon the necessity of the pretender rousing himself to 
action. More than that, lie pointed out that Amix-aili must not 
be allowed to land in Europe, that Mustapha must cross into Asia 
before his rival should he able to reach either Lampsacus or 
Scutari. Mustaplm, now thoroughly on the alert, embarked his 
army on board the fleet at his disposal, landed at Lampsacus, and 
halted there three days, so receive the homage of the several pashas. 

Meanwhile Anna nth, confident of success, yet determined to 
neglect no precautions to gain it, had broken up from Bioussa and 
marched to and encamped in a position in which his front wa*? 
covered by the river of IJIuLid, and the marshes which are formed 
by the overflow of the lake of the same name ; his right by that 
lake and the marshes; his left by the sea. lie made himself still 
more secure by breaking down the bridges across the river; and 
as, now, the only possible point on which he could be attacked was 
his right, and as to turn that required a march of three days, he 
felt he might securely wait the course of events. 

Mustapha, meanwhile, approached, and encamped on the oppo- 
site side of the riubad river. He was urged by his adherents 
to challenge Fortune at once, and he had made every preparation 
to do so, when he was attacked by a violent bleeding of the nose. 
This affection lasted three days, and left him too weak to be capable 
of exertion, hi the moan while Amurath had been joined by Michael 
Ogl i — commander of the irregular cavalry which had gone over to 
Mustapha when appealed to before Adrianople — whom he had just 
released from the captivity in which ho found him on his accession. 
Michael Ogli, after noting the positions occupied by the several 
corps of the pretender’s army, proposed, and, with the consent of 
Amurath, put iu execution \x plan to entice the men formerly under 
him, who knew him and loved him, to make a great atonement for 
their action before Adrianople. Crossing the river during the night. 
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ho called to liis men in a loud voice, to join him and to follow 
where lir should lead then*. The sound of the beloved voice had a 
magical effect upon the horsemen. , Leaping into their saddles, 
they galloped to the spot whence it proceeded, and declared their 
willingness to do all that tlmir chief might order. To his direction 
that they shoftld jom the arm) of the true Sultan they paid 
immediate and implicit* obedience. 

Mustapha’s irregular horsemen were gained, but the ii regular 
infantry remained true to him. Five thousand of them, indeed, 
resolved to avenge the desertion of their comrades by a night attack 
on Armirath’s camp. The Sultan, however, outwitted them. 
Having been informed by a spy of tlieit design, ho (despatched 
two thousand Janissaries, under llmur Beg, to fall upon thoir 
advanced guard as soon ns it should have effected a crossing, 
Finur Beg earned out his orders, cut down the greater number 
of the enemy, and despatched the remainder prisoners to the 
camp.* * 

Meanwhile, encouraged by the successful action of Michael Ogli, 
a prominent noble m the Sultan* s camp, Auf lAxcha by name, 
despatched one secret messenger to Hainan Beg, brother of the 
powerful Sehunuid. promising the latter the governorship of Aidin, 
if he would abandon M us tap ha ; another to Mustapba himself, 
warning him of the treachery of Sehuniid, who, he said, had 
undertaken to deliver him to Amuruth. The letter to Harnsa Beg 
worked wonders. That very night Schuneid, accompanied by sixty 
trusted followers laden with gold and silver, and leaving the 
lantern burnmg in his tent, lied m the direction of Aidin.t When, 
in the morning, his ilight became known, the tioops of Mu staph a, 
panic-stricken, dispersed in every direction. Mustapha himself 


* One JaniMSAiy conduct lug two of the enemy to the camp, happened to pass a 
hutehei's fihop 'wheie iriaifp sluups’ heads wnre exposed for sale. He offered to 
exchange, and did exchange, h s two prisoners fyr one sheep’s head. From this 
time dates, aceoidmg to the O^manli historians, the hatred which ever aftei existed 
between the Janissaries and the Ajabi, or irregular infantry. 

f He held the Government of that place for two years, when his acts aroused 
the anger of Amurath. He rebelled again, and was strangled in 1425 

11 * 
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fled, accompanied by only a fow followers, to Lampsacus, whence 
lie embarked /or Gallipoli, lie was followed by Amu rath, at 
whose disposal the Genoese Governor of Phocoea, Adorno, liad 
placed his fleet for the purpose. As Musrapha, from the ramparts 
of Gallipoli, beheld the fleet approaching, ho sent a confidential 
messenger in a boat to the Genoese admiral to ‘’offer him fifty 
thousand ducats for the delivery of Amunth. Adorno unhesita- 
tingly refused the proposal, and, as Mustapha’s troops guarded 
the entrance into the harbour, he anchored outside it, and de- 
spatched his archers ii twenty boats to effect a landing : Amurath 
followed with his array* the united forces attacked the defenders 
and put them to flight. Mustapha fled to Adrianoplc, where, 
collecting all the treasure upon which lie could lay hand, lie bent 
his course to Walkebia. On the way thither, he was betrayed by 
his own servants, taken prisoner, and eventually put to death. 
Amurath, after a stay of three days at Gallipoli, proceeded, ac- 
companied by the Genoese, to Adrianoplc, whence the inhabitants 
poured forth to offer him welcome. 

The Greek Emperor might well have beheld with some dismay 
the course of events. He had provoked a revolt against Amu- 
rath of such a nature that, had the man who was his tool been 
a man of real capacity and action, would have proved fatal to 
the son of the prince, reverence for whoso last wishes had alone, 
he affirmed, inspired his action. It is true that he had appa- 
rently cast off that associate in the hour of that associate’s 
triumph, but, in point of fact, it was the associate who had dis- 
missed him. Then he had attempted to form a union with 
Amurath against the associate whom he had originally stirred up; 
but Amurath had deemed his terms inadmissible, and had re- 
fused them. And now Amurath ruled at Adrianoplc, the victor, 
without him, in spite of him ! But for Manuel, indeed, Amurath 
might well argue, the trouble would not have.*arisen ! Good reason, 
then, had the Emperor to dread the wrath he had provoked ! 

To appease, if it were possible, that wrath, Manuel promptly 
despatched to Adrianoplc ambassadors charged with professions of 
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friendship. To those ambassadors Amurath delayed to grant an 
audience until his army was completely ready to inarch on Con- 
stantinople ; then he sent them ^>ack to the Emperor with 
the message that he himself was following on their footsteps. 
A few days later he set out at the head of twenty thousand men 
(Juno 1122), aid, after an uneventful march, encamped before 
the city, repulsed thence a second embassy despatched by 
Manuel, and, a few days later, under the inline nee partly of 
the irritation caused by the earlier action of Manuel, and partly 
of the exaltation caused by his recent successes, issued a pro- 
clamation in which lie declared that the city and all its treasures 
should be given up to the conquerors. This unwise proclamation 
had a very remarkable effect. It drew to the camp of the Sultan 
all the adventurers and plunderers of the country. Men who lived 
by their wots, to whom toil was unknown, idlers, vagabonds, 
ruffians of every kind, some not possessed of sufficient mouey to 
purchase even arms, came smarming into its vicinity. It attracted 
also a different class of men. To partake in the promised plunder 
there crowded likewise the derweslies and the various orders of 
religious mendicants; the great Shckh Bokhan, the ►Shekh to 
whom the Prophet had appeared and promised victory over Mus- 
tapha to Amuruth — was at their head. These demanded as their 
share the ^plunder of the churches and the religious houses. It 
would he difficult to exaggerate the excitement produced in the 
besieging army by the arrival of the Shekh Bukhari. Already lie 
wap a sacred personage. The vision referred to ; the message of 
the Prophet ; that message followed very promptly by its complete 
fulfilment" 1 ul made of him a power in the country such as it is 
difficult lor those who have not lived in Eastern lands to form 
an adequate idea. When he entered the camp, riding on a white 
mule, people prostrated themselves beforo him ; to touch his hand, 
his foot, even the bridle and the hoof of his mule, was to secure 
an amulet against evil. Shekh Bokhari *soemed profoundly indif- 
ferent to these demonstrations. Absorbed apparently in con- 
templation of holier things he entered his tent, and set to work to 
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endeavour to announce, from a study of his cabalistic books, the 
day and tho hour when Constantinople, should fall into the hands 
of the true believers. 

After many days’ meditation the inspiration came. The Shekh 
announced solemnly that on tho2Jth August (1422) at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon he would mount his horse; that* he would then 
wave his sword thrice round his head, shouting, at the same time, 
the war-cry : that, on the conclusion of that war-cry, the walls of 
Constantinople would fall. 

The day and tho hour arrived. The Shekh mounted his horse, 
and, escorted by five hundred dervishes, and preceded by a man 
carrying an enormous shield, advanced towards the city wall. Then 
he drew Ins sword from its sheath and went through the announced 
programme. The air immediately resounded with shouts from the 
Osruanh camp of “ Allah . ’ and “ Muhammad ! ” responded to from 
the walls of Constantinople by cries of “Christ l ” and the c< Blessed 
Virgin!” * as the Turkish army rushed to the assault. Fierce 
and terrible was the battle. The Muhammadan were excited 
by tho promises which, they believed, had come from Heaven ; in 
their minds victory was a foregone conclusion — it was within their 
grasp ; death in the act of stretching out the hand to gain it meant 
Paradise — Paradise with all its glories immediate and eternal. 
•The Greeks, on tho other hand, had every reason to combat with 
the greatest obstinacy. Their all was at stake ; their indepen- 
dence, their hearths and altars, their civilisation — all that makes 
life worth living. They fought, then, like men driven to the last 
extremity. The sun set on the terrible battle. Still it continued ; 
there was no shrinking on either side. Suddenly, however, there 
was a cessation. The Osmanli fell ba< k, stayed in their camp 
only long enough to burn tbeir battering machines, and then beat 
a hasty retreat ! 

It is easy to understand that, in an age" when a belief in the 
supernatural was widely ‘spread, this retreat should be attributed 

* ClnMos 1 Pun igia ! v Panagia— the All-Holy One — the epithel given by the- 
Greeks to tho Virgu Maiy. 
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to divine agency. Tho Greek historian * affirms that tho dis- 
comfiture of the Osman! i was due to the sudden appearance on the 
wails of the assailed city, in the very height of the combat, of 
a Virgin, dressed in a violet robe, fi light sinning lound her head; 
that, on seeing her, the Osmanli w^re struck by panic and lied. 
It is not necessary, however, to dive into the supernatural to 

account for the result. The fact is that the Sultan found the 

« 

resistance to ho more vigorous than he had anticipated. On tho 
very day on which the assault was delivered he had received from 
ibo provinces information to the effect that another Mustaplia, his 
own hrolliCi 1 , then only thirteen years old, urged by Manuel, and 
supported by Elias Beg, had taken possession of Nissa. Not 
knowing how formidable might he this rival, he was unwilling to 
see his best army destroyed under the walls of Constantinople. 
At the moment, tlmn, when success seemed/ perhaps, more than 
doubtful he gave the order for the retreat, which, whilst it de- 
stroyed the pretensions ofShekh Bokhan, preserved for himself a 
still powerful army. 

The second Mustapha proved Je^s formidable than the lir^t* 
Whil the Greek Emperor gave him only a half-hearted support, 
Amurath purchased his chief adherent, Elias Beg. J>y Elias the 
\oiing prince was betrayed into the hands ol his brother’s general, 
and by him executed. “ Wh“n there are two Khalits/’ said the 
IVopheT, i( to whom the world renders homage, it it* necessary that 
one ol them should die ! 

A revolt of the Prince of Sinope and of Ka^temuni was quelled 
with not greater difficulty. As one of the conditions of Ins for- 
giveness the conquered prince was forced to give his daughter in 
marriage to the Sultan. 

In tho midst of the festivities which followed this wedding 
(1424), the intelligence reached the Sultan of the death of the 
Greek Emperor, Manuel. Amurath did not allow the opportunity 
to slip by. Manuel had been a very* capable ruler, lie had, it is 
true, made mistakes ; his greatest hrtd been his behaviour towards 


* Johannes CiiiiJ.no. 
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Amurath ; but he had known how to repair them. Ilis successor, 
John, possessed a character far more pliable. As the prico of 
acknowledging his succession, Amurath wrbsted from this prince 
many cities and fortresses on Jie shoies of the Black Sea, ami 
wrung from him an agreement to pay ail annual tribute of thirty 
thousand ducats*. At the same time he renewed the expired treaties 
with Servia and Wallachia, and despatched an embassy to (Men 
(Hilda) to treat for a continuance, for two years, ol the existing 
truce with King Rigfcmund, now become Emperor of Germany. 
The agreement was ratified by the exchange of presents of more 
than ordinary magnifies ice. 

Towards the vassal princes who ruled under him, and tin' inde- 
pendent princes who neglected no opportunity to disturb him, 
Amurath displayed the same generous and magnanimous policy for 
which his father Imtl been distinguished. The princes of Kara- 
mania and ofKemiian more than once experienced the greatness of 
his character. lie loved to iorgne, when forgiveness was possible ; 
to repair, by some splendid act of munificence, the evils which war 
had caused. The wise policy which accompanied that magnanimity 
was illustrated in the case of Salonica. The splendid position of 
that city, as the entrepot for the commerce of Greece, had ensured 
to it a long prosperity. That prosperity had been diminished 
neither by its capture in USfi, by Amurath 1., and its subsequent 
recovery by the Greeks ; nor by its conquest in IBB i by hhijazid, 
and somewhat later by Muhammad I., though on both occasions it 
was again lost to them. Struck down, Salonica always rose 
again. This place, winch he should have guarded as the apple of 
his eye, the Emperor John lmd neglected. Wearied at last by the 
importunity by which he was assailed to provide some means for 
her defence, the Emperor had at last sold the city to the Venetians. 
Against a bargain of this c haracter, Amurath protested. He would 
have left the city unmolested had John undertaken to maintain it, 
but be would not permit the interference of another Power. When, 
then, he concluded the treaties to which I have alluded with the 
other Christian Powers, he specially exempted Venice. Then, in 
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Ff'hrunrv of 1 MO, lie broke up from Adriannple, and summoning 
llnmsu Hog from Asia Minor, laid siege to the (own. During the 
short siege — the 20th February — there occurred an earthquake, in 
the inicM of which some Turkish soldiers entered tlu; town and 
endeavoured to persuade the Greek inhabitants to yield the pluee 
to the Sultan rather than hold it for a Latin master. A large 
number of the inhabitants declared themselves in favour of such a 
course, and this declaration, reaching the ears of tin* Venetians, 
inspired them with so great suspicion that tlrny them eiorth 
insisted upon tin* attachment of men of other nations to every 
Greek guard. In vain did Amurath thrice invito a surrender on 
honourable terms promising to spare the city, to give irccdom to 
the inhabitants, and to allow free departure to tin. foreign garrison. 
The Venetians would not hear of capitulation, and the Greek- were 
controlled by the Venetians. At last the Sultan's patience was 
exhausted. Willi a rare magnanimity lie sent word, on the hibt 
day of f\ bruary, that he would storm t he cil) on the morning of 
the day that was to follow. He kept his word. In spite of the 
brilliant defence of the obstinate Venetians, only fifteen hundred 
strong, his troops obtained possession of the defences before 
J) o'clock. He w T as powerless to prevent the outrages and plunder- 
ing which, in those times, and even in later times, always followed 
a successful storm. Hut lie did bis best, alter the rage of bis troops 
had been satisfied, to repair t ho evil, lie allowed all the pri^onets 
who had been taken to recover possession of their houses and 
property. To fill the houses left empty by death or other causes 
lie transferred to Salomon the surplus population of the neigh- 
bouring town of Janitza, These naturally wore Ostminli ; they 
came in in such numbers as soon to constitute the majority. The 
conversion of the churches* into mosques followed as a matter 
of course. Thenceforth Salomon remained, as it still continues, 

* One f>f these wan th^.oh.i <*h which ourdaiued On* min in? of SI. Demetrius. 
According to tradition Ihne ?ul constantly to drop fmm the collin, winch con- 
tained those rem a ins, a balsamic oil. which usej to c fleet marvellous ernes. From 
the moment when the \ou*o of the inuo//.in was heard from the roof of tiic Christian 
< Lurch the precious balsam ceased to exude. 
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one of the most important commercial cities of the Ottoman, 
empire.* 

< 

The increase of the empire of the Osiminli in the direction of 
Europe continued under the steady rule of Aimirath. In 1431 he 
obtained possession of the important town of Jnnimi. Two years 
later lie renewed for a further period the truce with Hungary, and, 
had Sigismund been as loyal as the Sultan, the events T am about 
to record would have found no place in history. But Sigismund 
was weak and disloyal ; nor did he, in that respect, stand alone. 
The reader will lind, t. » his regret, that in the transactions which 
form the history of the ttrnhlc war between Hungary and the 
Osnmnli, the simple word of the Muhammadan was more worthy of 
trust than v fhe plighted ( nth of the Christian. 

Although Sigismund had agreed to a renewal of the truce with 
Amurath, and had aeetptfJ lus presents, t neither he nor the Krai 
of Servia thought it beneath them to intrigue against the Sultan 
with the Muhammadan juinoe who^e family the ancestors of Amurath 
had indeed despoiled, but to whom his own generosity had granted 
favourable terms of peace. The prince In question was Ibrahim 
Beg, Brince of Kuramaniu. The cause of dispute with him was but 
slight. Ibrahim had stolen a valuable Arabian horse from a vassal 
of the Sultan. The vassal complained to bis lord, who demanded 
the restitution of the animal. Incited by Sigismund and the Krai 
of Serviu, Ibrahim refused. The Sultan sunt, then, one army, and 
marched with another against the Karamanian prince. Him he 
easily conquered. Then he wished to punish the Christian allies 
who had stined up the Karamanian to war. The Krai of Soma, 
George Bran kowi too, succeeded iu diverting the storm from his 
own country by declaring his readiness to perform a long-standing 
agreement — the giving to the Sultan the hand of Ids daughter 


* ShouM the i ttemtion of llio Austro-Hungarian ompiio replace this important 
city in thu J amU *>f a nrsL ehi'.s Km op ,m p»>\\«‘i ]t wi'l .‘»tt<>iu, n*. the emporium of 
Europe, ail nnpoit irn’c to v.Lh h it*m w*r a spun! in its past. 

f Amongst those, i wi’ oil hy Sigmund in tlu rMthedr.il of IhiMoI, \ur»' twelve* 
golden cup - filled v\’th pi< f ”'f> wf ;old. .uni « hubs ol Milk emhroi«li*red with gold and 
ctm*ml \sith preriou-. Htoiics 
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Mario ; and to aid him with troops in his revenge upon Hungary. 
Tie* revenge came firsf. Accompanied by the troops of Servia 
and by those of the Voivode of W^liachia, the Sultan crossed the 
Danube at Semendria, entered Transylvania, besieged, though fruit- 
lessly, Ilormannsiadt, laid waste the country about Mediasch, 
sacked tho ot Schiissburg burnt down the suburbs of Kron- 
stadt, consumed for forty-five days the resources of the country, 
and returned with 70,000 prisoners. He had met with no oppo- 
sition save at Hermanns tadt. 

The pleasures of the wedding succeeded to the toils of war. In 
the midst of the enjoyment of those pleasures, however, Amuratli 
r< oeived information that the two ^vassal sovereigns who had 
accompanied him to the war, his father-in-law, the despot of 
Sorvin, and Drahul, the Voivode of Wallachia, were plotting against 
him. Until vassals, with lleuv were summoned to the Court 

of the Sultan to pa plain their e< induct. Drakul obeyed, and after 
some delay, during which he renewed his oath of fidelity, was set 
free Out the reply of George Hinnkowitch could scarcely bo 
misinterpieted. Ho fortitiul and re- victualled Semendria, the 
fortress which Amuratli had demanded as a pledge of his fidelity, 
and placed it under the command of his elder son, Gregory; whilst, 
taking with him Ins younger son Lazarus, ho lied to the Court ot 
Albeit, the successor ot Sigismund, King of Hungary. Amuratli 
then marched into iScrviu, took Semendria after a three months' 
sifge (1139), and was about to lead his army against Nicopolis 
when information reached him that a Hungarian army, 21.009 
strong, led by King Albert in person, was approaching the Lowei 
Tlieiss. r i no Osmanli moved against the new enemy, who, 
panic-stricken, abandoned the field almost without a content,* and 
were taken prisoners in such large numbers that five men wore 
sold for five hundred aspres (fifteen francs), and a beautiful woman 
was exchanged for.# pair of boots! 

Whilst thus warring against Hungary, Amurath took great pains 
to extend his alliances in other directions, lie exchanged letters 

* Geschlckte Ungwms , von Michael Horvath (German translation). 
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of friendship with the rulers of Egypt, of Karamania, and with 
Sh&hrok, the grandson of Taimur. * He endeavoured, also, to 
establish diplomatic relations^ with Ladislas, King of Poland, 
whose brother Casimir was the rival of Albert, King of Hungary, 
for the possession of the crown of Bohemia. To this prince he 
offered his alliance on condition that he should ( break off all 
relations with Albert, and should support the pretensions of 
Casimir. The death of Albert at the close of the same year 
(1439), and the succession to the throne of Hungary of the very 
Ladislas with whom ho had been negotiating, brought the corre- 
spondence to an abrupt conclusion. Amurath then proceeded to 
push the siege of Belgrad, the defence of which the Servian prinoe 
confided to°the Hungarians. 

We enter now upon the period which is called by the Hun- 
garians, from the name of its hero, “the epoch of the Hunyadys.”* 
John Hunyady, surnamed Corvinus, was the representative of an 
undistinguished family of the lesser nobility, or squirearchy, of 
lower Hungary. Born in a border province, subject to constant 
invasions, the young Hunyady had from his youth been bred up to 
arms. He soon displayed very remarkable qualities as a leader of 
men. He had come to the front in the war waged against the 
Hussites ; hut it was in defence of his country against the bands of 
predatory Ostnanli that he had gained his greenest laurels. When 
the Hungarian army led by King Albert had disappeared before the 
presence of the Osmanli in the manner I have ^described, it was 
Hunyady alone who had rallied round himself & hand of warriors 
who presented a bold front to the invader. For this service Albert 
had nominated Hunyady to the office of Ban of Servia. It was 
-an empty title, for all Servia was falling fast into the hands of the 
Turks, and King Ladislas, when he succeeded Albert in the winter 
of 1440-1, had revoked it and confided to Hunyady the posts 
of Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Temeswar,xnd Captain-General 
of Belgrad, as well as the olfice, to be held jointly with Nicholas 
Ujlaky, of Voivode of Transylvania. Clothed with these offices, 

# Die Zcit der LLunyadys , von 1439, bis 1490: Horvath. 
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Hunyady lost no time in showing himself competent to fulfil tho 
duties devolving upon, him. Collecting a body of Hungarian 
troops, he swept aside the several Jpands of Osmanli who invested 
the frontier, and boldly entered Transylvania, It is proper to 
relate that before this had happened the Sultan Amurath had been 
forced, by th<| obstinate resistance of its garrison during a period 
of six months, to raise the siege of Belgrad, saying, as he did so, 
that “ sooner or later he would become its master.” He retired 
then to his capital, leaving military control in Europe in the hands 
of his Master of the Horse, Meschid Beg by name, a man very 
ripe in years, but of some renown as a soldier. This general 
had, in March 1442, entered Transylvania from the side of Wallaehia 
had beaten and nearly destroyed at Szt-Imre* the Transylvanian 
army led by the Bishop of the Diocese, GeorgoJLepes, and had laid 
siege to Hermannstadt. It was to relieve this important city, a city 
founded by Saxon colonists from North Germany, led by a certain 
Hermann, who still retain the customs and cherish the traditions 
of the land whence they came — that John Hunyady, accompanied 
by Simon Kemeny, dashed into Transylvania. Meschid B6g, as 
soon as he heard of his approach, broke up from his lines with the 
bulk of his forces to meet him. The battle engaged in the sight 
of the inhabitants of the beleaguered city. The fame of Hunyady 
had reached the leader of the Osmanli, and, knowing well .his 
influence over his troops, and that his death would decide the 
battle, he had been at great pains to obtain an accurate description 
of the armour he was accustomed to wear, and of the horse he 
was wont to ride. This description he had made known to bis 
boldest sipahis, and he had impressed upon them the advantage 
which would accrue to the man who should bring to him, living 
or dead, the wearer of that armour and the rider of that horse. 
The matter had not been so secretly conducted but that it reached 
the Hungarian carffcp. The leading officers of the army, the chief 
alone excepted, were in despair. II was scarcely possible that 
their beloved general, whose passion it was to charge at the head 

* Near the town of Karlsburg. 
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•of hi roops, should escape destruction. Then Simon Kemeny 
stepped forward and said: "At all oosts must John Hunyady be 
-saved from this snare. The on^ oourse to ensure this is that he 
should exchange armour and horse with me.” For a long time 
Hunyady refused to acoept the sacrifice. At last, convinced of 
its necessity, he consented. The battle joined, I hpe said, on a' 
plain within sight of Hermannstadt. The sig&bis, noting that the 
deader of the Hungarian right answered the description they had 
received, dashed furiously upon that wing, and, after a desperate 
•defence, broke it, and drove it back in complete disorder, killing 
. Simon Kemeny and five hundred heroes who had agrbed to form 
his body-guard and who fought round him. Meanwhile Hunyady 
had routed* the Turkish right led by Meschid B6g in person. 
Victory, however, was still hanging in the balanoe when the 
.garrison of Hermannstadt sallied forth, broke through the Turkish 
lines, freed the prisoners they found there, and fell upon the rear 
of the Osm&nli. Then the defeat was complete. The Osm&nli 
■fled with eager haste towards the Wallachian frontier. 1 ’ Hunyady 
did not lose a moment in pursuing them. His men cut down 
thousands, amongst them Mesohid B6g and his son, in the dis- 
orderly flight. The country between Hermannstadt and the 
Wallaohian frontier was strewn with corpses. It was calculated 

that the loss of the Osm&nli amounted to 20,000. That of the 
* * 

-victors did not exceed 8,000. 

* The Osmanli had fled into Wallacbia, through the pass now 
known as the Bother Thurm pass — the pass of the Red Tower. 
'Through that pass to the banks of the Danube, John Hun- 
yady drove the remnants of the Osm&nli army. Then, collecting 
his trophies, he loaded, with a portion, a van drawn by ten 
itiorses, placed on the top of all the heads of Meschid B6g and his 
son, and despatched it to George Brankowitch, the despot of Servia. , 
i Having done that, he gave rest to his army, whilst he himself 
prepared to meet the storm>whioh he was confident the defeat of 
tthe OsmdnU would certainly efccite. 

Amurath was absent, as presently to be related, in A<ri$ Minor. 
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Unable, tben/to take the field in person, he despatched 1 Sobabdb* 
n*dfa Pashafwith an army eighty thousand strong, to deal with 
the daring Hungarian. With the b^ast that the very sight of his 
turban would cause the Christian host to flee, Schah&b-u-dfn en- 
tered Transylvania. Hunyady had collected round him but fifteen 
thousand men^ but, with this handful, he rushed to meet the 
invader. The two arigies came in contaot at Yasag (September : 
1442). Strange as it may seem, having regard to the disparity in 
(numbers of the combatants, the battle wa3 decided in tbe first half* 
hour. Tbe terrible charge of Hunyady carried all before it. The 
front line of* the Turks having been pierced, the whole army gave 
way. From that moment it became a slaughter rather than a fight. 
The number of killed was never counted. But fire thousand men 
were taken prisoners, amongst them the Pasha who had commanded 
tbe defeated army. 

This victory brought the religious element into the field. When 
‘the news of it reached Rome, Pope Eugene IV. summoned the 
Christian nations to a crusade against the unbelieving Osm&nli. 
The better to carry out his purpose, he directed Cardinal Julian 
Gesarini to rouse the people of Germany and Bohemia. Julian 
was well-fitted for suoh a purpose. Audacious, unscrupulous, 
worldly, never having possessed, or, if he had once possessed, 
having lost the conscience of an honest man, he was just the in- 
strument* to carry out a polioy which was founded neither upon 
justice nor upon public right. Seldom has an appeal to the 
ignorance and ■ superstition of mankind been more successful. 
Since the battle of Nicopolis, there had not orowded into the 
Hungarian camp at Ofen men from so many different nationalities. 
-Germans, Hungarians, Bohemians, Servians, Poles, and Wal- 
imfiuans formed the army, led by Ladislas, King of Hungary, with 
John Hunyady as his right hand, On the 22nd July the army 
broke up from Ofeaj.and marched on Semendria. At that place 
the Danube was crossed. Then John Hunyady was despatched in 
Advanoe into Serbia with a chosen corps of twelve thousand horse- 
men, Whilst King Ladislas, whom Cardinal Julian accompanied, 
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followed, at an interval of a two days* march, with thy main body* 
The Osmanli were not ready to meet therm Three isolated columns- 
were, indeed, marching on Nis^a, on the Morara, with instructions 
to unite there and form the nucleus of an army. Hunyady was 
not slow to learn this fact. Forming his plans on the moment, he 
advanced with great celerity, caught the Ottoman ^polumns sepa- 
rately (8rd November), and inflicted upon each singly a crushing 
defeat* It was an action quite in the style of the General 
Bonaparte of 1796, and deserving of the highest praise. The 
capture of Sofia followed this victory, whilst the remnants of the 
defeated columns took refuge in the passes of the Balkans. Hun- 
yady then resolved to march on Philipopolis. 

The march from Sofia to Philipopohs was, in the face of a 
determined enemy f a march full of danger. The range of the 
Balkans running from west to east, a distance of about two hun- 
dred and thirty miles from the lands whence spring the Isker 
and the Maritza, divide Bulgaria from Boumelia, and constitute 
the watershed between the iEgean Sea and the Danubian lands. 
The road from Sofia to Philipopolis crosses the westernmost part 
of the range. This part is very defensible. The Emperor Trajan 
had been so struck with its featurdb that, aiding nature by art, ho 
had, in the granite mountains, formed an almost impregnable 
mpuntain harrier, which, for many years, bore his name, and which 
in all the earlier histories is described as Trajan’s Gates. The 
pass in which these gates were made is known as the Pass Succi. 
Trajan called the water power of the Isker to his aid in the defence- 
position of the natural pass — the Pass Succi — which thus gained 
likewise the name of “ the water pass ” — whilst, by means of the 
depression caused by the rushing waters, he constituted, near 
Isladi, to the east of the original pass another strong defensive 

dtion — in fact, a second door or gate to the country beyond 
These two passes formed, at a height of.- about four thousand 
lour hundred feet, the means for a very effective defence. 

The Turkish commanders were well aware of the strength of this, 
position, and when ,they heard of the defeat of their three columns 
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near Nissa, and of the march of Hunyady upon Sofia* they deter- 
mined to utilise to the utnjost the advantages which the position in 
the Balkans would secure to them. Tlysy despatched thither, then, a 
working division to pile up stones, to fell trees, and to employ all 
the means in their power to render impossible ingress from the 
north into the passes. Nature came to aid them in these efforts. 
The winter had been a vpry severe one. Snow had fallen heavily 
— the river waters were frozen. Whilst the Osm&nli, with all their 
resourees behind them, well supplied with provisions and olothing, 
could rest in comparative ease, the invaders would have to clamber 
up slippery paths, exposed to a pitiless and continuous fire from 
the Turkish marksmen ; after that, to storm, if they should reach so 
far, defences which had been made impregnable. Then, wlien their 
physiol forces had been exhausted in the fruitless attempt, 
Amuratli could send out his troops to avenge the defeats of 
" lermannstadt, of Vasag, and of Nissa. 

Certainly the Turkish commanders neglected no precautions to 
produce this result. A day or two after the Hungarians had set 
out from Sofia, their main army reached the defensive position. 
With the exception of the Janissaries, who were with Sultan Amurath 
in Asia Minor, there were assembled to guard those passes the best 
troops of the Ottoman empire : the Sipfihis, who on many a field 
had by their splendid charges ohanged doubt into certainty ; the^ 
Akindiscbi, or irregular cavalry ; the Ajabi, or irregular infantry: — 
all were there, ready to avenge the defeat of their comrades by 
races whom they had held in supreme contempt. 

Meanwhile Hunyady was approaching. The strength of this 
leader was akin to the strength which, in more modem days, was 
the strength, pre-eminently, of Frederic and of Napoleon. It lay 
in the absolute belief of his soldiers in, and tbeir devotion to, 
himself. The same men who, under King Albert, had been so 
soared by the passag* of the Danube by a Turkish force as 
to flee without fighting, were now read£, at a sign from their 
chief, to attempt the impossible, in tbe faoe of the best army 
the Osm&nli oould produoe, and to attempt it with the conviction 

12 
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in their minds that whatever their chief should order they could 
and would accomplish. 

It was on the 24th December that the vanguard of the Christian 
army ascended the steep slopes of the Balkans leading to Pass 
Succi. The way, naturally difficult, had been made still more so 
by the craft of their enemy. Every night the Osiy&nli had poured 
buckets of water down the steep incline, /md this water, freezing, 
seemed doubly to secure their position. Still, in spite of this, 
in spite of every difficulty, the soldiers of Hunyady climbed 
upwards: they reached the western entrance to the gate, the water 
gate as it was called, the real Pass Succi. They reached it only 
to find it was impregnable. It was not to be stormed. After 
some vain attempts which only served to display the impossi- 
bility of the tasl$ he had undertaken, Hunyady drew off his men. 
Not, indeed, that he had renounced his aim ; on that he was more 
than ever bent : it was to gain it by a new method. Hitherto he 
had made his attack on the true Succi Pass, that to the east. In 
that he had failed. But it ocourred to him that the very fact of 
his attacking only one face would cause the other to be less 
guarded. He would at all events try it, and, to deceive the 
Osm&nli, would act as though he were preparing for a new and 
more pronounced assault on Pass Succi. Withdrawing, then, to 
Jhe rear his own chosen warriors, and instructing them to make their 
way round to the western pass, he brought up fresh troops to the 
front of the Succi Pass, and gavo orders that they should busy 
themselves in preparing^ in the sight of the enemy, an attack which, 
however, they were not to make, until they should have certain 
news of his success. This done he hurried to join his picked 
soldiers, led them to the western or Isladi pass. Evening was 
'Setting in as he made his assault. The entrance was not so diffi- 
cult as that of the other pass, the frozen waters of the river 
furnished a better standing-ground, and, bttter still, the Osm&nli 
were rather off their gubrd. nevertheless the diffionltieStobe 
surmounted were enormous. If the assailants wen terribly in 
earnest, the defenders were not lees determined. It Id on snob 
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occasions that the influence of a great man is divine* And* here, 
the great man was the leader of the Hungarians. Throughout 
that long Christmas eve, Hunyady delayed all the qualities which 
genius can oommand ; his men fought as they had never fought 
before. Just as the day so revered in the Christian world dawned, 
<he succeeded in^pl anting the standard of the Cross on the crest 
of the blood-stained rgck. Then, all was over. The Osminli, 
beaten on the field they had chosen, fled in despair, to join, and, 
in joining, to communicate their dismay to a reserve force which 
was assembled at Jalovaoz. Hunyady gave them no rest ; joined 
by the King, Cardinal Julian, and the other commanders, he pushed 
through the Balkan range, descended its southern slopes, and 
found the Osra&nli still at Jalov&cz, It was the last dfiy of the 
year 1448. The Christian leaders resolved to crown that day with 
a, victory which had practically been gained before the battle 
joined. The allied host attacked the Osm^nli. The battle, hotly 
contested for four hours, terminated then in the complete victory of 
the Christians. Among their prisoners were several of the most 
-distinguished nobles of the Sultan’s court. 

* Amurath had taken taken no part in any of these engagements. 
That very autumn the Prince of Karamania had broken the treaty 
.and devastated the country as far as Augora. Against him 
Amurath had proceeded in person, had driven back his troops, 
and was making a triumphant progress through his dominions 
when the disasters I have recorded summoned him back to 
Europe. Anxious to secure peace on terms which should not 
be unfair, he offered to restore to the Voivode Drakul Wallachia, to 
'George Brankowitch bis two sons and the fortresses of Semendria, 
Cbehir-Keni, and Krushovaz. Then he proposed terms to Hun- 
yady. That warrior referred him to his sovereign. Negotiations 
then took place. Amur^i was called upon to make great sacrifices. 
.He made them fraojtly aud without reserve. He agreed that 
&ervia and the Herzegovina should be .restored to George Brank- 
-owitoh ; that Wallachia should be undfer the overlordship of Hun- 
gary; that for the ransom of Mahmud Cheldbi a ransom of seventy 

12 
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thousand ducats should be paid. These conditions were signed at 
Szegedin the 12th July 1444. Both parties solemnly swore to 
carry them truly into effect^ the Turkish commissioners on tko 
Kordn, King Ladislas on the Bible. We have now to see how 
these oaths were kept. 

Very shortly before the Peace of Szegedin had been signed a* 
circumstance had occurred which had profoundly affected the 
Sultan. This circumstance was the death of his eldest and well- 
beloved son, Alla-u-dic, a prince of the highest promise. Under 
the stroke Amurath bowed, broken-hearted. Only forty years old, 
he had already drunk deep of the cup of misery. He had seen an 
uncle, real or pretended, the first Mustapha, supported by Manuel, 
perish fighting against him. Another Mustapha, also a relative, in 
revolt, had similarly, in spite of his expressed order, lost his life. 
And now, his eldest son, the apple of his eye, had been taken. His 
next son, Muhammad, was but twelve years old, and there were 
other sons still younger. Amurath had a great affection for his 
children, and he could not but picture to himself what their fate 
would be if he were to die before measures had been taken to 
secure their lives. After deep meditation, tired of glory, careless 
of pomp, yearning after the “ lettered leisure” which has been 
the dream of so many statesmen, Amurath came to the conclusion 
that he could secure every end by resigning in favour of the son. 
who had now become the eldest. In this way alone, he felt, would 
the succession be assured without bloodshed, and the lives of his 
children preserved. He carried this idea into practice, made over 
the empire a few days after the signature of the Peace of Sze- 
gedin to his son Muhammad, and retaining for himself only the 
administration of Mentesohe, Sarukhan, and Aidin, retired to* 
Magnesia. 

The news of the abdication of Amurath and the transfer of the 
Snltanat to an untried boy in his fourteenth year, came to the 
Christian leaders assembled at Ofen at a very critical moment 
Ten days before they bad ‘sworn in the most solemn manner to 
maintain a treat/ for ten years with the Osm&nli. Two days- 
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before they had received letters from Cardinal Condolinieri, Ad- 
miral of the Papal fleet iir the Hellespont, and from John Paleo- 
logus, the Emperor of Constantinople, 'pointing out that the time 
vras singularly favourable for suddenly attacking the Turkish 
possessions in Europe, inasmuch as the Sultan, confident of peace, 
had returned to Asia. Upon the top of this came the news that 
Amurath had abdicated, tfbd that a child reigned in his stead ! A 
revulsion of opinion immediately ensued. The solemn oaths on 
tho Bible, taken only ten days before, were forgotten. The Papal 
Legate, Cardinal Julian Cesarini, who had borne a prominent part 
in that sacred ceremony, promptly shifted his colours, and adjured 
the King, in the name of the Holy Trinity, of the Virgiu Mary, 
and of St. Stephen, to break his plighted oath. Cardinal Julian 
was supported by the representative at Ofen, of Venice, and by all 
those who placed expediency in a higher scale than honour. It 
is to be regretted that John Hunyady himself, whose name and 
•character were (jll then without spot, was, after long hesitation, not 
proof against the promise of the title of King of Bulgaria if he would 
only give his support to tho war party. The policy prevailed, and 
it was resolved to invade the possessions of the Osmanli on the 
1st September. 

Meanwhile the “ infidels * — as the followers of the Prophet* were 
styled by the professing Christians, who had but just decided that « 
perjury, when coupled with prospective advantage, was not a crime 
— had performed their part of the contract, and had evacuated all 
the countries which, by the treaty, they had undertaken to restore. 
Amurath was in his calm retirement in Magnesia; the young 
Muhammad was learning how to govern under the tutelage of the 
.able men whom bis father had trained. Not a single cloud was 
discernible on the horizon, when suddenly, on the 1st September, 

iff 

* X spent thirty-five years of my life in constant association with Muhammadans, 
and I can aver I never onc<*>found a man of that religion who would break a 
promise accompanied by the placing of the right hand' on the region of the heart. 
By that action the man pledged his honour, and I qpver knew it forfeited. In the 
country where I write this— in Hungary— I And the same experiences. The 
word of a Turk, accompanied by the action I have described, is regarded as safe as 
.& Christian bond 
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less than two months after the treaty of Szegedln had been sworn 
to, the Hungarian army, only ten thousand strong, led by King- 
Ladislas in person, accompanied by Cardinal Julian, crossed the- 
Danube at Orsowa. 

As had ever been the case, John Hunyady commanded the van- 
guard. But it was not alone on their army, whhh was small, nor 
on the prowess of Hunyady, that the leaders of the Christian host 
counted. I have mentioned in an earlier part of this chapter,* the 
name of George Castriota, better known as Skandar B6g, and who- 
figures as the hero of Lord Beaconsfield’s beautiful story. The Rise 
of Iskander. At the period at which we have arrived, George 
Castriota was the ruling Prince of Epirus. The youngest son of 
Ivan (John) Castriota, the youthful George, had been delivered by 
his father, with*his three brothers, as a hostage 1 to Amuratb when 
that Sultan conquered Epirus. Brought up as a Muhammadan in 
the Sultan’s palace at Adrianople; remarkable not less for the 
vigour of his body and the charm of his mannei, than for the 
qualities of his mind, George Castriota so conciliated confidence 
and regard that, at the early age of eighteen, the Sultan entrusted 
him with an independent command. The favour with which he 
was regarded rose with his fortunes. His many acts of personal 
daring, alike on the field and in private quarrels, so won the regard 
* of Amurath that he gave the young Epirote the title of Skandar B6g, 
or Prince Alexander. Up to the year 1443, Sk&ndar Bdg followed' 
with fidelity the fortunes of his Muhammadan lord. But in that 
year, a year known as the year of the five victories of Hunyady, 
his faith in the supremacy of the Crescent faltered, and, always in 
heart an Epirote, be deemed that the hour of the deliverance of his ' 
oountry had arrived. After the three defeats of the Osm&nli army 
by Hunyady in the autumn of< 1443, followed by the capture of 
Sofia, Sk&ndar B6g, then twenty-nine years old, quitted his colours, 
wrung from the Sultan’s Secretary of Stat£ an order to the Gover- 
nor of Croja to doliver over that city to the bearer of the despatch,. 


* Page ltd note . 
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reached, on the seventh day, at thtf head of three hundred men 
who had joined him dicing his flight, the upper range of the 
Dibra — the range which, running parallel to the Adriatic, covers, 
to the east, northern Albania. On this height he left bis three 
hundred followers, with a like number of mountaineers who had 
declared for him, and proceeded alone to the gates of Croja. The 
governor of tlAt city t at onoe recognised the validity of the order 
presented by Skandar B6g, and delivered over to him his command. 
That night the Epirote chieftain opened the gates of the city to 
his six hundred, who proceeded, in the name of liberty, to mas- 
sacre the sleeping Turkish garrison. Only those of them escaped with 
their lives who made a personal appeal to Sk&ndar B6g, and to that 
appeal the young Epirote listened favourably only whdh the sup- 
plicant would agree to renounce the faith of Islam. The slaughter 
of the Turkish garrison of Oroja was the signal for the slaughter 
of the Turkish garrisons in all the neighbouring towns and fmli- 
tary posts. Between the southern range of the Dibra and the 
beginning of the northern range of the Tomoros, runs the road 
from Macedonia to Epirus. In the depression there existing, 
Skdndar B6g posted himself with two thousand men, and sum- 
moned there to meet him the leading men of the cities of Epirus 
to consult with him as to the measures necessary to he taken for 
the freedom of their common country. The appeal was freely 
responded to. From all parts of Epirus there streamed to the 
appointed spot well-armed men with their retinues, in numbers 
calculated at twelve thousand. Prominent amongst the active 
adherents of the cause were the nephew of Sk&udar B£g, 
BAmsa, who had* fled with him irom Hie Turkish camp, and 
Moses Galento. The result of the conference was the reso- 
lution to recover promptly all Epirus by force of arms. Three 
'thousand men were at once despatched under Galento to take 
Petrella, called by the Turks Amaud-Belgrad, a small, but, from its 
^ Commanding position, a most important military post. Galento 
took Petrella, granting terms to the garrison — a policy which was 
wise as well as merciful, for it encouraged the garrisons of other 
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strong places to retire on similar conditions. It thus happened 
that within thirty days the patriots had occupied all the strong 
places in the land, and Skadar Beg was lord of Epirus* The 
memorable Christmas day, 25th December 1443, on which John 
Hunyady stormed the passes of the Balkans was celebrated by 
Skdndar Bdg, now became once more George Castriota, by his own 
solemn re-entry into the Church of Christ ! € 

The Turks, however, did not so easily renounce Epirus* Ali 
Pasha, a brave but over confident commander, was despatched with 
an army forty thousand strong, to recover that dependency from 
the man whom every honest Osm&nli denounced as *a deserter, a 
traitor, and a renegade. George Castriota — for it seems proper to 
call him by the name which he had himself resumed — was equal 
to the occasion. As, after the slaughter of the garrison at 
Croja, he had appealed to the patriotism of the Epirotes, so now, 
after he had freed Epirus, he appealed to the patriotism and 
religious fervour of his Christian neighbours. Again was the 
appeal well responded to. There came, to fights under his 
banners, each with his contingent, the lords of the two Albanias, 
of Sissus, of Musachi, of Dayna, of Drivast, of Montenegro, and 
others of lesser celebrity. In an incredibly short space of time* 
Castriota had at his disposal a force of fifteen thousand well-armed 
and devoted soldiers. With these he took post on the lower Dibra 
about forty-five miles from Croja. Here, in the spring of* 1444, he 
was attacked by, and completely defeated, Ali Pasha. Never had 
the Turks been more thoroughly beaten. It is said that they left 
twenty-two thousand dead on the field of battle. Certainly two 
thousand of them were taken prisoners; they lost twenty-four 
standards, and their army dissolved. 

The abdication of Amurath and the Peace of Szegedin seemed to 
secure to George Castriota the independence of his native land* 
He now occupied a very important position, and when the Chris- 
tian lords and prelates assembled at Ofen came to the conclusion 
that peijnry, when practised against an unbeliever, was lawful, 
they recognised that' position by appealing to him for assistance. 
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•Castriota promised to march with 8Q,000 men to co-operate with 
them. For the moment, however, circumstances— to be related 
presently— prevented him from perf|rming that promise. 

It is time to return now to the crusading army, 10,000 strong, 
whioh had just crossed the Danube at Orsowa, under the com* 
mand of King Ladislas, its vanguard led by John Hunyady. The 
army marched 'without hindrance to Nioopolis. There it was to 
have been joined by the reinforcements led by Drakul, Voivode 
of Wallachia. . Drakul indeed appeared, but it was to protest with 
all his eloquence against the undertaking of so great a war with 
means so insufficient. “ The hunting-retinue of the Sultan,” he 
declared in the council of war assembled to discuss further proceed- 
ings, f * is larger than your army.” Hunyady, enraged «at Drakul's 
opposition, gave him the lie direct. Thereupon the Voivode drew 
his sword upon the Hungarian, and there is no saying to what 
extent his embittered feelings would have driven him, but that he 
was promptly disarmed and placed under close arrest. Ultimately 
Drakul lia<f to compound for his freedom by a promise to con- 
tribute a considerable sum of money, and 4,000 men, led by his 
son, to the expedition. 

From Nicopolis the leaders of the crusade issued a manifesto 
announcing their intention to free Europe from the presence of the 
Osmanli, and warning the Muhammadan inhabitants of Sumen, 
Mahorafz, Petretz, Varna, and Galata to quit their several abodes 
and to proceed forthwith to Gallipoli, whence they would be able to 
obtain easy shipment to Asia. Some obeyed ; but the majority, 
not yet doubting the power of Islam, remained. The army, mean- 
while, had continued its march. Skirting the slopes of the Bal- 
kans, it had traversed the plains of Bulgaria, devastating and 
destroying all that it met on its path— even to the Greek churches 
• of the people whom they professed to wish to free from the Osm&nli 
yoke. The towns „of Sumen and Petretz, which refused to open 
their gates, were taken by storm, and their inhabitants put to death. 
At length, increased by the Wallaohian contingent and other re- 
inforcements to double its original strength, the army reaohed 
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Varna. Thence it had begun f'ts march towards Gallipoli when iUp 
leaders were startled by the information that Amnrath had eluded* 
the Papal fleet which was to jhave barred to him the passage oF 
the Bosphorus, and was marching towards them. They had but 
time to reach the vicinity of Varna when they learned that 
Amurath was within two miles of them. 

It becomes us now to inquire how it was that AmSratb, who had* 
abdicated the . sovereignty and retired to seclusion in Magnesia, 
came to lead his warriors against the Christian invader. That 
illustrious prince, greater even as a man than as a prince, had* 
divested himself of all his dignities, confiding in the solemn and' 
sacred promises of his Christian enemies — promises which seemed* 
to ensure tdn years of peace, a time sufficiently long to enable his 
son Muhammad to attain the years of wisdom. In thus acting 
Amurath had no after-thought. His first and main desire was to 
secure the succession without bloodshed, and save the lives of his 
younger children ; his second to devote his life to those intellectual^ 
pursuits which possessed for him a more than ordinary fascination. 
Yet — strange freak of Destiny ! — scarcely had he reached the place 
he had chosen for his retirement than the success of the schemes, 
to secure which he had chosen to abdicate, was imperilled by the 
pequry of his Christian enemies ! His part of the contract he had* 
performed religiously and scrupulously. He had diminished the 
exfent of his empire to secure peace to the remaining portion. A 
great modern statesman, a statesman who still lives and who holds 
in his hands the scales which regulate the balance of power in Europe 
the illustrious Prince Bismarck — has declared that a State which 
begins to recede has taken the first step towards its fall. Certainly 
history points out that no nation has ever made a recession, by what* 
ever p ure motives it may have been actuated, without awaking the 

greed of its neighbours,* We have seen in the instance before tt* 

* 

M 

* WHOM the receding step takwj by the present Government with respect to the 
Transvaal Of that step the Oetmsx^ colonisation of West Africa and the action ef 
the same Power relative to the islands in the Australasian seas are the 4fr*ei 
consequences. 
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how it was that the abdication of Amurath decided the p figured 
crusaders to attempt to strive the Turk out of Europe. 

Still, when the news reached hin|of the action of his Christian 
enemies, Amurath made no sign. He had abdicated; his son 
must now display the qualities which were in him. Far otherwise 
was it with the councillors of the young Muhammad. These men, 
able as they were, had always leaned on their sovereign. His had 
been the brain that inspired, bis the clear cool courage which had 
ever animated. Without that strong centre support, without that 
counsel which never had failed to hit the true point of the dis- 
cussion, these men were divided and helpless. They could not lean 
upon a boy in his fourteenth year, promising as he might be* 
They hastened, then, (the Grand Vizier, Kh&lil PaSha, at their 
head,) to Magnesia, sought an interview with their late sovereign, 
laid before him the difficulties and daggers of the situation, and 
implored him to resume the authority which he had resigned. 

Amurath was very unwilling. He listened patiently to the 
arguments urged by the ministers of his son, and then answered, 
them thus : “ You have a master ; it is for him to defend you* 
What! do you envy me the repose I have so well merited after 
all I have done and suffered for the empire ? w But the ministers 
were not content with this reply. They continued their solicits** 
tions. At length Amurath yielded. Resuming his authority, he 
raised an army of forty thousand men, not only bought off* the 
commanders of the Genoese and Venetian vessels, but hired their 
vessels of war as transport ships,* orossed to Galipoli in one night* 
marched thence on Varna, and reached the vicinity of the crusaders' 
army on the 6th November, 

In the councils of that camp opinions were divided. The* 
Cardinal Legate, the Bishops of Erlau and Waradin, were all 
for intrenching their camp and awaiting the enemy's attaok. The 

e 

* Engel, tol ill. pp. 79, 80. Amurath pai<^at the rate of a ducat per man trans- 
ported to Oalipoli, Engel adds : « The cupidity of some Venetian and GtenOftft* 
alley-captains decided that night, for centuries, the fate of the Turkish empire *jp4» 
Its neighbours.* 1 * ^ 
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Osmtali, they argued, outnumbered them in the proportion of two 
to one; the position lent itself |o defence; their* right occupying a 
-chain of hills, their left bound Golidly to it by the centre ; it could 
be stormed only by the display of qualities which had not been very 
conspicuous amongst the Osmanli in the campaign of the preceding 
year An attack on their part, on the contrary, ^would expose 
their army, in case they should not succeed* to absolute destruc- 
tion, These arguments were combated by John Hunyady with all 
the force of his impetuous nature. He accepted the appeal to 
the experience of the preceding year, as proving that a vigorous 
attack by a daring body of Christian warriors, well led, and con- 
fiding in their lender, could not fail. His voice carried all before 
it, and it was decided on the evening of the 9th November — for 
the Sultan, when oqce m sight of the Christian host, had halted 
for four days — to attack the army of the Sultan the following 
morning. 

Amurath, on his side, was well content to meet t the attack. 
Under his own personal leading his troops had never failed him, 
and he felt confident that could he induce them to stand firm 
against the first impetuous attack, he would make the Christians 
repent bitterly their broken faith. He ranged his army in three 
lines. In the front line were the Asiatic troops, mostly infantry, led 
by Karad Shah, BeglerbSg of Asia Minor. Then came the Sip^his, 
under the command of Tusa Khan, Beglerb6g of Kumelia. The 
reserve Amurath commanded in person. There he stood, sur- 
rounded by bis Janissaries, their front covered by a palisaded ditch. 
<31086 by his side he bad planted in the ground a lance, bearing on 
its poin&the broken treaty, a memento to his soldiers that they 
were supporting the cause of fidelity to a plighted oath against 

* e side of the Christians the arrangements for the battle 
olved, by consent, upon John Hunyady. That leader, in 
aissance made early id the morning, had noted the position 
of the Osm&nli, and their great superiority in numbers. He 
resolved, then, in conformity with his usual tactics, to break their 
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strongest defence with masses of tavalry, then to take instanta- 
neously the unbroken wings, heldlmeanwhile by his infantry f in 
flank and rear. In this* view he massed all his cavalry, except five 
hundred,* without guns, on his left, near the lake opposite to the 
post occupied by the B^glerbeg of Bumelia. On the hills on the 
right he posted the bulk of his infantry, led by the Bishop of 
Grosswarden.* The guns, supported by a very thin line of footmen, 
occupied the space between the two wings. In the second line, 
commanding the reserve, stood King Ladislas, at the head of five 
hundred chosen Polish horsemen ; by his side Prince Stephen of 
B&thory. Close behind each wing and the centre were the whole 
baggage-waggons, so ranged that in the case of a repulse the 
infantry might re-form behind them, and under fheir shelter 
offer a resistance sufficiently prolonged to enable the cavalry to 
rally. 

Just before Hunyady ordered the attack, a storm of wind from 
the lake blew with such force across the plain that all the Hun- 
garian stanSards, that of the King excepted, were blown to pieces. 
The violence of the wind lasted but a few minutes ; then Hunyady, 
not giving his men time to draw discouraging omens from the 
occurrence, charged with all his force the soldiers of Asia. The 
shock was so terrible that not all the exertions of Karad Sh6Jh 
could induce his men to stand firm. They gave way as the corn- 
stalks yield to the reaper, and, before many minutes had passed, 
'the place which they had occupied with so muoh display in the 
early morning knew them no more ! It seemed as though Hun- 
yady would justify the proud boast he had made in the council- 
room. One third of his foes had disappeared without causing him 
any appreciable loss. He was re-ordering his horsemen to attack 
the second line, the once dreaded Sip&his, when his eagle eye missed 
the four thousaud Wallaohians whom the son of Drakul had led 
to the first charge.. Those Wallaohians, true to their plundering 

* In front wore five squadrons of his own Hungarians ; then the Wallaohians, 
commanded by the son of Drakul ; then a troefc of Hungarians ; then tho horsemen 
of Bishop Simon Bozgon ; then the Croatian squadrons; then Cardinal Julian's 
crusaders. 
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’instincts, bad no sooner recognised the defeat of the first li&e of the 
Osm&nli, than they had sweVjt out of the line and, making; a 
Jong detour, had, fallen upon |he baggage* of the Turkish army. 
But Hunyady did not know this. His memory reverted at onoe to 
the scene at Nicopolis — to the day when Drakul had drawn upon 
•him his sword, and, placed then under restraint, had been com- 
pelled against his will to agree to despatch a contingent of Wal- 
lacbians to co-operate with the invaders. In the disappearance of 
the Wallaohians, then, Hunyady saw, or thought he llw, a con- 
certed notion between father and son, a revenge for the insult of 
Nicopolis. Believing that they had simply returned* sullenly to 
-camp, he ordered his remaining troops to halt whilst he rode baok 
■to force the k missing troopers to retake their place in the line. 

The pause in the attack saved the Osmanli. Looking at the 
•turn the battle afterwards took, it is scarcely to be doubted that 
•had the defeat of the Asiatic troops been followed by an im- 
mediate assault on the Sipdhis, they would not have held their 
, ground.* But the absence of Hunyady was — regarding it as an 
incident in the lifetime of a battle— a very long absence. He 
sought, in vain, the Wallachians; then, being in the camp, he lost 
more time by riding to the King to inform him of his success, 
•and to beg him on no acoount to quit the ground upon which 
he then stood, as, in the event of the new attack not succeeding, 

,, it vtas behind the unbroken horsemen of the King’s body-guard that 
vhe would re-form his squadrons. Ladislas promised to comply. , 

Then John Hunyady returned, and led his men to charge the 
-Second line of the enemy. Bat the Osm&nli were no longer the 
men whom he had left suddenly terrified by the defeat of their first 
dine. The delay had given them confidence. The very leader of 
-the beaten line, Karad Sh&h, had ridden to the Sultan to reassure 
Ham, end the Sultan had communicated his own confidence to 
his men. The Sip&his, then, met the oharge of the Hungarians , 

* Yen Hammer says that they bad been already thrown into disorder by th* 
‘Wallacbiana, hot his statement is scarcely borne ont by the anthorttiee osuwhom be 
Imms Id* narrative. The account given by Engel (voL iii. pp. 81-4) la Iff mors 
trustworthy. „ < - 
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a oonfldeuoe not inferior to 1 their own. Never "were the 
•qualities for which they were famous more conspioaonsty dis- 
played. Driven back by the impetuosity and the weight of the 
' first attack to the very edge of the palisaded ditch behind whioh 
the Janissaries were massed, they rallied then, and, foroing back 
their enemy, recovered the ground they had yielded. The day 
•seemed almost*lost for, Hunyady, when a chance shot laid low the 
leader of the Sip&his, the Beglerb6g, Tara Khfin ; the Hungarians 
profited by the sudden dismay caused by his fall, charged, as King 
Charles would have oharged at Naseby, and snatohed out of the fire 
the victory over the enemy’s seoond line ! The Sip&his in their 
Aura fled in disorder. There remained now only Sult&n Amurath 
and the Janissaries. But before he could Attack these, Hunyady 
felt himself compelled to clear the field completely of the Sip&his. 
He followed them up, then, with vigour ; perhaps, indeed, too far, 
looking to what followed. How the battle would have gone had 
King Ladislas kept the promise he had made to the great Hungarian, 
may perhaps be doubtful, for the Janissaries were yet unbroken, 
And they were fighting for and under the eyes of their beloved 
sovereign. But King Ladislas did not keep that promise. The 
Polish horsemen who formed his body-guard had noticed with 
increasing impatience the defeat and dispersion of the Sipfihis. 
Feeling then no doubt but that the battle was gained, and 
dreading* lest they, by their inaction, should be excluded from 
all share of the plunder, they urged upon the King not to. allow 
Hunyady pad the Hungarians to appropriate all the honours 
Of the day, but to oharge at their head and by that charge 
■decide the victory. For one moment, Ladislas, mindful of his 
promise to Hunyady, hesitated. But the hope that it might fall 
to him, the King of Poland and of Hungary, to vanquish the 
gwaf Amurath in personal encounter, overcame every scruple. 
Before, then, Hunyqfly had returned from the pursuit of the SipShis. 
Ladislas gave the order to gallop to the battle-field, and to 

We mnst. return for a few moments to Amurath. That illustrious' 
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man had beheld with many fluctuations of feeling the progress of 
the battle. The defeat of his Asiatic troops — the long pause which 
followed — the splendid gallantry and all but decisive success of his 
Sip&his — their final overthrow — all these events, following quickly 
one upon another, had caused his mind to alternate from despair 
to hope, from hope again to despair. When at last the defeat of the 
Sip&his had become absolute, and ho saw himself and his Janissaries 
exposed to the full brunt of ihe attack of the victorious army, he, 
for a moment, gave himself up lor lost. Only, however, for a 
moment. The sight of the stalwart forms and resolute counten- 
ances of his Janissaries, the confident exprebsion of his A'gas, and, 
it may have been, a glance at the violated treaty on the lance by his 
side, reassured him. Little time, however, had lie for reflection. 
The palisaded ditch had not stopped the Polish lancers. In 
another moment those gallant men, led by their King, had joined 
battle with his Janissaries. A terrible hand-to-hand combat now 
ensued. In the midst of the desperate fight a Janissary struck the 
King’s horse with liis axe, and brought it and the rider to the 
ground. In another second the King’s head was severed from Ilia 
body, and placed on a pple to bo set beside the treaty lie had 
violated. The sight of their sovereign’s head thus paraded struck 
the Polish horsemen with dismay. They paused in their attack ; 
tbp Janissaries renewed their onslaught with terrible effect. Of the 
five hundred Poles who had crossed the palisaded ditch, only two- 
returned ! * 

Hunyady, meanwhile, having driven the Sipahis far from the 
field, had returned to the place where he had loit the King. To his 
surprise, instead of the King, he found his long lost Wallachians 
laden with plunder ! These were too satisfied with the result of the 
battle, as it had affected them personally, to risk any more hard 
blows. Despite, then, of the entreaties of Hunyady, they set out at 
once with ail their booty for their own country. The soldiers of 
Hunyady were too exhausted with their long combat to venture to- 

* Engel, vol iii. p. 83. H*> adds : “ Stephen Batfcory also saved the King’* 
standard." But Bathory was a Transylvanian. 
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afixont the victorious Janissaries. *That night they, too, with 
Hunyady at their head, . abandoned '’the field and followed the 
"Wallachians. The Sultan ventured upon no pursuit that night. 
Bat early the following morning he stormed the position still held 
h/a remnant of the enemy’s infantry, and defended by the baggage- 
waggons. 

Such was the famous battle of Varna: such the Muhammadan 
answer to the peijury of Christian knights and nobles! It may 
not bo uninteresting to note that in the battle and in the storm of 
the haggago-waggons, the following eminent porjurors lost their 
lives. Besides King Ladislas, Cardinal Julian, the Bishops of 
Erlau and Grosswardein, and Stephen B&thory — the sanm who had 
saved the King’s standard from the Janissaries. The loss on both 
sides was very great. In the actual battle that of. the Osmanli ex- 
ceeded that of the assailants, but defeat m those days was fatal to 
an army. Hunyady had so small a following when he reached the 
Wallachian capital, that Drahul, mindful of his old grudge, had no 
difficulty m making him prisoner.* 

Anmrath was satisfied with having saved his country. He cared 
not for the position ho had regained at the price of the repose which 
he prized above all earthly possessions. Still in the perfection of 
manhood, still bles&ed^ith the affection of his people, Amurath 
resigned once again hi$ high office to return to the beautiful garden;* 
and the sunny sky of Magnesia. Scarcely, however, had he re- 
sumed the happy life of comparative seclusion than ho was once 
more summoned to save the country. Suddenly there appeared, 
to break that seclusion, Sarudsche Pasha, confidentially despatched 
by Ae Grand Vizier and the two Begler B6gs, IJfghar and Ishak 
Pasha, to announce the revolt of the Janissaries. These formidable 
warriors, taking advantage of the terrible confusion caused in 
Adriattople by a fire which had consumed the market-place, had 
quitted their quarters,*pillaged the city, and, in open defiance of 
the authority of the young Sultan, hach taken their post on the 

* 

4 * He was forced by his own magnates to release him. 

' 13 
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dominating hill of Butsohu|. The ohiof eunuch, against whom 
they had a grudge, hud escaped their vengeance by a miracle. So 
threatening did their attitude become, that the Grand Vizier, con- 
sidering any means permissible for the moment, offered to increase 
their pay by half an asper fa centime and a half) per day if they 
would return to their duty. The offer was accepted, but Kli&Iil 
Pasha and the two Begler Begs, sensibly of the danger of the 
principle they had been forced to put into action, despatched, as we 
have seen, Sarudsche Pasha to Amurath, with instructions to set 
before him the state of affairs in the clearest manner, and to implore 
him, as he had once before ^aved the State from a r ti alien foe, to 
rescue it now from unlicensed militarv rule. The clear mind of 
Amurath recognised at once all the dangers of the situation. With- 
out a moment’s Jiesitation he renounced his life of ease, and re- 
assuming the sceptre, returned to Adrianople. There, his very 
presence sufficed to bring the Janissaries on their knees. The 
young Sultan, whom the Grand Vizier had persuaded to quit the 
city for a few days’ hunting, found, on his return, the palace 
occupied by his father. He at once, with apparent willingness, 
proceeded to Magnesia to assume the governorship which his father 
had resigned to re-ascend the throne. 

Meanwhile the proceedings in the Grecian peninsula of George 
Castriota, the revolted child of the Sultans own training, had been 
causing considerable alarm in the provinces still occupied by the 
Osm&nli. To repress the continued aggressions of this patriotic 
Warrior, the Sultan invaded Greece at the head of an army sixty 
thousand strong, took possession of the isthmus and the city of 
Corinth, and forced the princes of the Peloponesus to pay him 
tribute as their liege lord. He then advanced into Epirus, and, his 
army being now increased to a hundred thousand men, laid siege to 
Croja* In that city Castriota had left a garrison of four thousand 
chosen men, whilst he himself at the head of forty thousand should 
throw himself upon the communications of the invader. HI* plan, 
conducted with singular ability, succeeded to perfection. The garrison 
held the city, whilst Castriota rendered the position of the besiegers 
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Mo difficult that Amurath was forced to retire. A second attempt, 
made the following year, was attended with a similar result. 

Perhaps it was the non-success of the Ottoman arms in Epirus 
which prompted John Hunyady to resume the policy which had 
been so fatally foiled at Varna. Whilst the Sultan was besieging 
Oroja for the second time, the Hungarian hero made every prepara- 
tion to invade the dominions of the Osmanli. In spite of the 
personal opposition of TJlnc Cillay — a rival candidate for the 
office of Ban of Slavonia — and of Georgo Brankowitz, Despot of 
Servia, who wished to livo in peace with his powerful neighbour, 
Hunyady raised an army of twenty-four thousand men — the finest 
and best equipped force he had ever commanded — and, to revenge 
himself of Brankowitz, entered (August 1448) and laid waste 
Servia. George, in despair, appealed to the Sultan, and Amnrath, 
renouncing for a second time lus attempt on Croja, hastened with 
an army a hundred and fifty thousand strong to his assistance. 
HeaiiDg of Jhe approach of the Sultan, Hunyady quitted Servia 
and took up a position on the famous plain of Kosowa. 

To the readers of this chapter that plain is already known.* 
Fifty-nine years before, Amurath I., in the hour of victory, 
had been murdered there by the Servian, Michael Kibilowitch. 
The circumstances connected with that deed had not been of a 
nature to inspire the Hungarian leader with any supernatural 
confidence, for, despite the death of Amurath, the defeat of the 
Christam host had been crushing. Yet his determination to fight 
a battle on the Amselfeld was fixed and irrevocable. Eight 
successive messengers did the peace-loving Amurath despatch to 
Hunyady, each bearing a proposal to treat. The Sultan would have 
accepted any terms which would have secured from aggression the 
allies who had been true to him. But Hunyady was immovable 
in his resolve. Confident that the Sultan was very impressionable, 
he no sooner learned that Amurath had orossed the Sitnitza — an 
operation which lasted three days — than he released a Turkish 
soldier whom he had taken prisoner^ and who bad been greatly 
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|fruck by tbe prowess and confidence of the Hungarian 
fallowed him to return to his own people. The relation 
Released soldier so affected Amurath that, without waiting to 
'he gave orders to recross the Sitnifcza. Emboldened by tbi^dfot^ 
and eager to follow up his success, flunyady, not waiting fo£ 
reinforcements which George Castriota was bringing to bis -dim* 
broke up from bis position, crossed tbe little river near 
marched against the enemy That same evening (16th Octal?*?) 
he ranged his army for the attack which he was determined 
deliver on the moirow. 

^ Hunyady had drawn up his atray in the following manner. 
t the right \vere posted his own chosen Hungarians, and the Szeklejjp-^ 
the representatives ol a small Hungarian colony which occupied 
Abe district of Ilaromszek m Tiunsylvanm ; on the left the Wallas 
ohians ; in the centre the Germans, the Bohemians, and the TransyJ* 
banians. The Osmanli were formed as at Varna the AafotiC 
troops forming the first line, the Sip&his the second, the Janis- 
saries, covered by a palisaded ditch immediately behind which W00 
ranged the camels, the third. * r * 

Hunyady began the attack on the 18th in his accustomed 3ftAgfc4r 
mer. He led the thirty-eight squadrons which formed his Cntiift 
cavalry to a brilliant and impetuous charge The Asiatic troops of 
tlje Sultan, in obedience to a preconcerted plan, moved rapidly to 
their right, to leave the field open to the sweeping dash of the 
Sip&his. Jhe shock between the most famous horsemen in 
jfcijm Europe and the warriors whose name had already begnp^^ 
Strike terror far and wide beyond the borders of their coi 
terrific. For a moment the superior numbers of the 
fCemed to carry all before them ; but Hunyady supplied 
faf numbers. Whilst his inspiring presence animated bis 
jtyocl calm judgment detected the smallest mistake on 
foe . He was always at the right spot at the ri$ 
the odds against him -were enormous. Never hi 
been met with greater courage and determination^ 
had he repulsed ttofc Sipahis on one wiaf 






Sty ita men enabled them to Appear in force on the otheSf J 
; St until after m&ny pauses, many rallymgs, many fierce 
the Osmdnli for victory, that, late in the afternoon, he 
ed in driving them, broken and beaten, before him. l » 

$$$& b few minutes it seemed as though he might gain on, the 
: %:>t #' great victory, when, all at once, with firm step and in strong 
^ifcrfkyj'the Janissaries, emerging from their mtrenohment, marched 
' boldly to the front and stopped the pursuit. Behind them the 
- Sfpihis rallied, and, gatheung renewed courage, dashed round 
wftfther flank on their surprised enemy. Again was tho combat 
Ifftewed. But it was now no longer equal. To the number and 
> renewed ardour of the Sipahis were now added the steadiness and 
of the Janissaries, fighting under the eye of their Sovereign. 
Itombmed action of the two produced its nattiial effect. With 
shades of evening, Hunyady was glad to lead back his horse- 
anon to the position they bad occupied m the morning. 

oight.Hunyady held a council of wai. At that council a 
noble, who, Muhammadan though he was, had from 
hatred of^Osmanli supremacy followed the Hungarian camp, urged 
that^s it was clear that the action of the Janissaries had alohe 
jifW&nted Hnnyady from gaining a decisive victory, a night attack 
should be made upon those formidable warriors. Hunyady approved 
and 4 fbllowpd this counsel. But the gallant men who formed the 
*bddy"guard of Sultan Amurath weie not to bo surprised. They 
attack when it came with so much firmness and courage 
before the dawn of the 19th Hunyady was glad to draw 
’ but m unbroken order, to his camp 
iji^&sumed the attack, however, on the Osmanli before the sun 
time he launched his full strength against the Asiatic 
the Sultan, men less confident than their brethren when 
Europeans, and whoso defeat, be felt certain, would 
k O&ttse disodUragoment and disorder in the ranks of the 
Ut Amurath displayed on # fhis occasion the military 
fewness for which be was renowned. No sooner had he 
f of Hunyady well engaged with his Asiatic soldiftw^ 
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than he despatched his Thessalian cavalry to attack the Hungarian)* 
in the rear. To meet this new enemy Hunyady had to for# a 
double front — the second front facing in a direction oppo$*to to- 
that taken by the first. This caused him great perplexity. It 
necessitated bis presence on the spot where his own men were 
combating. Whilst he was thus engaged the leader of the Wal- 
lachian contingent, hopeless of success, had sent to the Grand 
Vizier to propose terms. These were readily granted, and before 
Hunyady could release his own men from their false position the 
Wallachians had gone over bodily to the enemy. Hiyiyady was so" 
discouraged by this desertion that he gathered round himself bis 
most trusty warriors, and ordering Ins centre — the Germans, Bohe- 
mians, and Transylvanians — to the front to hold the Janissaries, 
fled from the field ! This was the closing act of the second day's 
battle. 

Ignorant of the flight of Hunyady the Osraanli began the third 
day’s combat by an attack on the Hungarian camp, which was 
defended by the baggage wagons with guns at intervals, and occupied 
by the troops of the tlnee nationalities who had been sent forward 
the previous evening to cover the flight of the Com mander*in- Chief. 
At the outset Amurath conducted the attack with caution; but 
no sooner had he become aware that John Hunyady had fled than 
be launched his whole army, the guns covering its front, on the 
weak intrenchment. The Germans and Bohemians and tbo 
Transylvanians of Saxon blood — for the contingent from that 
country had been recruited mainly from Hermannstadt — defended 
the camp with all the stubbornness inherent in their race, nor Was 
it until the shades of evening were falling that the death^tftth 
bis face still to the foe — of the last German hero gave Amujratfc 
possession of the entire field of battle. The slaughter on both 
sides had been great. Nine thousand Hungarians, two thousand 
Germans and Bohemians had fallen to rise* no more, Nor^had 
the Wallachians profited b*y their treachery. Taken in the con- 
fusion for enemies, they had been treated as such by tbeOsmaoJi 
and bad been killed to the number of six thousand. A eonmdfttable 
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'HtftffliW of Hungarian cavalry, who Lad been engaged against the 
Asiatics troops of the Sultan, had been taken prisoners. There 
retrained *only three or four thousand to be accounted for, and 
of those the bulk had followed Hunyady in his flight to Servia* 
On the side of the Osm&nli the loss in men had been still greater, 
but fheir victory had been complete. 

The death oithe Greek Emperor, John Faleologus, the following 
year, seemed likely to cause a contest for the possession of the 
waning throne. John had died childless. His natuial successor was 
his brother Constantine, but the younger brother Demetrius, under 
the pretext that he alone had been horn in the purple, claimed 
the inheritance. Constantine referred the matter to the decision 
of the Sultan, and Amurath conferred on the seventh ruling 
member of the family of Paleologus the sceptre which his son 
Muhammad was destined to break in his hands. The same year 
he had the happiness of celebrating the nuptials ol that son with 
a princess ot Sulkador, the daughter of the Turkoman ruler of 
that countr f. 

Fifteen months lattr, 6th February 1451, the great Sultan, who 
had reigned gloriously for thirty years, who had twice, m the 
prime of life, abdicated, and resumed power only to save his 
eountry from the rum which threatened it, was struck by apoplexy. 
He recovered his consciousness, made his will, and despatched an 
express eo his son Muhammad, then at Magnesia. Three days 
after the first attack, the 9th February 1451, he expired. He was 
then only in his forty-seventh year. 

A&urath < ontrasts favourably with all the Christian monarchs 
who were his contemporaries. Though engaged m many wars, 
be wes*a lover of peace. His word was to him more than a bond. 
He had a merciful disposition, a sympathising and affectionate 
nature. The only charge that has been brought against him was 
hi# fondness for the pleasuros of the harem and the table; it 
i* admitted, however, that he never allowed these to interfere with 
his duties as ruler. He was pious* and charitable. Whenever 
he took a city he built in it a large mosque, a smaller mosque, 




i a Madrasah at college for learning, and a oar 
■M built the famous mosque of Adrianople, known as the 
''with the three galleries. Near this mosque he erected 
' Wilding — a school of the traditions of the Prophet, the 
name for which it bore — and richly endowed it. Ho was 
of the Ottoman pnnces who constructed long bridges s" 
crossing the marshes between Salomca and Vemkhahr; 
at J&sken6 with a hundred and sixty-one arches ; and a ttdi$ 
Apgora, the product of the toll of which constituted a revenue, f(^ 
the poor of Mecca and Medina, may be specially cited. Uflfl^eV 
Wfetie reign of Amurath II , moreover, poetry, jurisprudence, and 4b% 
^ttdy of theology made maiked progie&s. Amurath did much 
M^ewise fo? the re-organisation and discipline of the Osmfinli arnty^ 
Muhammad, known in history as Muhammad II., was at Magnesia 
fWWn he heard of his father’s death. lie proceeded with all hasto 
Gallipoli, and thence to Adnanople. Resolved to have no 
tore rival in his path, he signalised Jus arrival there jby iW 
itting to death of his brother Ahmad, though he was still a child* 
The fact was that though he had been received with the greatest, 
Enthusiasm by all classes, though not the shadow of a sbade/of 5 
opposition had stood between himseli and lus accession to tW 
throqe of his father, Muhammad could not forget that he was bu^ 
H&he son of a slave, whilst the mother of Ahmad was a princess 
#f*Sinop6. Not content with the murder of the young prince, 
forced the mother to espouse, on the spot, a 
id I$hak. He would have treated his other stepm ciWfifeJ 
daughter of George Brankowitch of Servia, in a simifefr 
inejr, but that he dreaded lest suoh action should rottse 
iCe to hostility. He accordingly sent her back wittl 
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of honour to her own country. To greet him 
gion Muhammad received and replied graciously to 
<tiie rulers of Servia, of Constantinople, of Ragus% 
m, <rf Genoa, of Rhodes, and of Hungary. With (dj 
a* further trace for throe years was arranged. From'' 
alone, his most southern neighbour in Asia, issued h 




g ^-% atfger» ' of the ^ Ottoman Empire had twice 'fbleCm'^* 
to make way for a stronger will, that Mahamaiiti^ 
g$pi|)fc' now be able to cope with a formidable opposltiphi^ 
’’^iff'^idin and MenteschA A demonstration made 'lty't^/ 
Kv ,. aor of Asia Minor, followed by the departure of Muhamtn^ 
“ tbe*Beat of war, promptly changed, however, the idj$$j 
btabim Beg and forced him to sue for peace. Muhammad 
l that peace on easy terms. \';4§ 

$ heart of the new Sultan was, indeed, at the present moment; 
gjied by but one ambition. Ho had long felt, and every hour of 
had confirmed the feeling, that, before anything else, the^ 
of the continuance of the Greek rule at Constantinople must! 
Muhammad entertained dreams of conquest outstripping; 
^h^^ yastness of their range, the boldest which his ancestors had 
conceive, and, to make of those dreams realities, the 
i||agpificent situation of Constantinople was necessary to him*: 
f^^Wjpdlous, energetic, allowing no sentiment to interfere with tW 
;^^|Seation of his plans, careless of the rights and of the blood 
Muhammad would have forcibly solved the question 
behaviour of the Court of Constantinople had been guided' 
:Sjp 3 ^dence. But that Court managed to irritate him in a mftUei^ 
/^Iwiiich he was most sensitive. There was residing in the city of ' 
? ; :tbe’Eastern Ccesars an Ottoman prince, Orldian by name, grandson 
||tP'Sulaiui&n who had been his own grandfather’s rival. In 
moment of delight which had attended his accession, 
had promised the Byzantine ambassador to pay yearly 
^^^rondred, ^thousand aspers (rather less than four thousand / 
|\f<>r the support of that prince. When the ministers of the 
^||mperor found that, either from accident or from design, 
Popped payments were not made, they allowed throats to. 
^ihem, that unless double the amount were at once disbursed, 
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j|j| jjrive fabiiities to Orkh&u to pose as a rival candidate foif| 
of Sultan ! Muhammad neither forgot ; n6j^ 
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E&jfljudidcus utterance. Even the peace-loving Qa$m 
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Vizier, a friend of the GVeekg, the Khklil Pasha who had twio^ 
invited Atmiruth to re-ascend the throne, but who had yet been 
retained by Muhammad in his office— even Kh&lil saw in this 
action the death-warrant of the Byzantine Empire. “If,” he 
declared to the members of the Greek embassy, when the threaten- 
ing words were repeated to him, (t if Constantinople escapes the 
daring and wild impetuosity of my sovereign, qualities which I 
know that he possesses, then shall I believe that God protects 
your lies and your deceit. Fools ! Scarcely is the ink dry of the 
treaty we have made with you than you come to Asia to frighten us 
with your customary bogey ! But we are not weak and inex- 
perienced children. If you can do anything, do it. If you wish 
to make OHchan ruler of Thrace, make him so ; if you would call 
the Hungarians across the Danube, call them; if you would re* 
cover your lost territories, try to recover them. But it is as well 
that you should know that you will succeed in none of these 
attempts: more than this — that what you now possess will be 
taken from you ! I shall repeat our conversation to # my master, 
and what he wills will happen ! 99 

The events just recorded had happened whilst Muhammad was 
in Asia Minor, prosecuting his campaign against lbralum B6g, of 
Karamania, and had contributed much to secure favourable terms 
for that prince. Muhammad hastened back towards Adrianople, 
revolving to reserve his final dealing with the Greek question till 
he should arrive at that capital But on approaching Broussa, an r 
event occurred which roused all his ang*r. Outside that city thfc 
Janissaries met him »n tumultuous array, loudly demanding a 
present. Dissembling his anger he ordered ten girdles of gold 
pieces to bo disbursed to them.* A few days later, however, be 
Sent for the A'ga of the Janissaries, boxed his ears, caused him 
to be bastinadoed, removed him from his office, and authorised 
his successor, Mustafa B6g, to introduce such changes in tho 
organisation of the body-guard as would prevent a renewal of the 

* This act formed a precedent, under succooding Sultans, the amou&t beings 
ontiuualiy increased. 
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demand. Arrived at Gallipoli, Muhammad issued orders ftfr 
the collection of materials to build on the Bosphorus a oastle 
, which should securo the position of an army besieging Constan- 
tinople. The Greek Emperor was terrified beyond expression on 
learning of this design, and used all the means in bis power to 
propitiate his powerful neighbour. But Muhammad was not to 
be moved from his design. The work, begun the 21st March 
1452 , was completed three months later. It was a marvel of 
strength, the thickness of the walls being twenty-five feet, and that 
of the fortified towers thirty feet ! 

In vain did the Greek Emperor profess contrition ; vainly did 
he humiliate himself so far as to send daily costly wines and 
viands for the consumption of the Sultan. In the eyes of that 
prince, the cup of Byzantiue iniquity was full to overflowing. 
The “fiat” had gone forth. Constantinople was to become the 
seat of empire for the descendants of the Turkoman refugee from 
the fury of C,hingi/ lib an ! 

On the 21st June 1452 the Greek Emperor, hopeless of accom- 
modation, closed all the gates of Constantinople, and imprisoned all 
the Turks in the city except a few eunuchs from the Sultan’s harem. 
These he sent to Muhammad, with the following message: “The 
Emperor places the fate of the city in the hands of God. Its gates, 
in consequence) of the broken treaty, he has closed, and its in- 
habitants he will defend to the best of his ability, unless the 
Almighty should please to dispose the heart of the Sultan to peace- 
ful views.” The Sultan, disdaining to employ excuse or pretext* 
at once declared war. For the moment he contented himself with 
pushing on liisT preparations for the siege. The 28th August 
folmwing he spent three days in narrowly inspecting the fortifica- 
tions of the oity. He returned the 1st September to Adrianople. 
The next seven months he passed in feverish activity, himself 
superintending and even preparing the plans for the siege. He 
could talk and think of nothing else. *He could not even sleep, so- 
completely had that thought mastered every other. At length' 
everything was in readiness. On Friday, the 6th April, the* 
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J Sbltan appeared at the head of an army Of two hundred 
t thousand men before the doomed city, whilst his fleet, cohering 
Of three hundred galleys and two hundred smaller vessels, 
aded it on the side of the sea. 1 ' v 

3 / 

The city of Constantinople had, up to the fifteenth century, Idttg 
eiyoyed a pre-eminence far surpassing that of the other JSm&p&y 
capitals, Rome alone excepted. So far baqk as 6(?0 b.c. there hdd 
-been built, on the ground now occupied by the old seragho and the 
large garden attaching to it, the city of Byzantium. The magni* 
ficent situation of the city caused its possession to be disputed 
many years by the Persians, the Spartans, and the Athenian^ 
Three hundred years before the Christian era it was besieged, wjben 
^terrisoned by the Athenians, by Philip of Macedon. Students of 
ancient history will easily recall to mind the legend which caused 
the defenders to assume as the peculiar design of the city the 
abape of the crescent. They will recollect how, on one dark night, 
the besiegers were creeping to the walls, m the hope of surprising 
the citizens m their sleep, when suddenly the rising half-moon 
revealed their presence to the startled Athenians, who, thus 
roused, were able to repel the assault. The design of the crescent 
adopted from that time forth to stamp the coinage, was a heritage 
which attached itself to the life of Byzantium. It wefo long to 
relate how the city with the other Greek portions of the Mace- 
donian Empire, fell later under the sceptre of Rome, and how, in 
the year 380 a.d. Constantine the Great re-named it after himself, 
'-and made it the joint-capital of the known world. In the 
*of the sixth century «,he Emperor Justinian contributed much" id 
dte embellishment. We next hear of Constantinople as beittg^bi* 
“tolved m the troubles which accompanied the dissolution 
Jftoman Empire ; we read how, in 616 a.d., it was besieged 
Persian King, Chosroes ; ten years later, by the Avas ; in by 
fohe Arabs, who, however, were repulsed by the emp|oy^4^jfcf 
‘Greek fire. A similar result followed the siege of the 
earn© wild people, in the yehrs 716-18. During the 
and eleventh centuries the city was often hard presped 
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the southern parts of Russia. In the year 1204 
* Wi^ntibople was conquered by the Crusaders, who founded in it 
Empire, which, however, fifty-seven years later, came under 
the Way of Byzantine lords. The city was the seat of govern- 
of a member of a ruling family of this race when it yrae 
j>e4egp&d by Amurath II. in 1422. The represen tatne of the same 
fattvily, Constantine Paleologos, occupied the supreme position 
there when, thirty-one years later, the son of Amurath 11^ 
Appeared before its walls, under the circumstances I lia\o attempted 
to describe. 


The Constantinople of 1453, the Istambol or Stamboul of the 
Turks, lay on a three-cornered tongue of land on the south-western* 
point of the Bosphorus, formed to the north by a small re-entering 
bfty* the Golden Horn, eating from that point into the land to a 
distance of about four miles, and to the south by the sea of Mar- 
mara, On the third or westernmost side of this tnangle, which in 
fapfc is its base, the strip on which Constantinople is built is joided 
to the mainfand of Rumelia. From the base, where it is about 
thfee miles broad, it extends eastward between the two waters I 
have mentioned to a point where the Golden Horn, the Bosphorus* 
And the sea of Maimara meet, and the tongue of land terminates 
in A Well-rounded point. On this is the tiue Constantinople, looking 
to the south on the Sea of Marmara, and towards the outlet of that 


Spa on the^ Dardanelles ; to the east on the Bosphorus, marked otU 
by its seven snakc-like windings, by its seven hills, one rising at 
fjfery winding, by its seven currents and counter-cunents, having 
s bandits northern mouth the stormy Black Sea. The same winding, 


stream at its western exit, or rather at its head, bending westward, 
the safest harbour possible to conceive, the most roomy, the 
miftst ^wntablb for anchoring m, the most secure from storm and 
Wine!** This, from its form and its natural wealth, was called “ The 
This harbour forms one side, the shores of the 
anpther side, and the land walls a third side of the 
ettyjK* On the two first sides — that of the harbour and the Sea of 
covered by a simple wall without a ditch, on thfc 
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land side by a double high wall with high towers and two deep 
ditches. On each of the three angles of this triangle, the walk 
round which would require three hours, there rose a fortified castle. 
On the one end of the harbour, on the point both sides of which 
were washed by the sea, formerly called the Acropolis, stood the 
castle of St. Demetrius, by the church of the same name. Thus it 
happened that this suburb was called likewise the suburb of St. 
Demetrius. Similarly tbe sea was called the arm of St. George, 
from the fact that the church built on its shore had been so named. 
On the second angle of the triangle, at the further end of the 
harbour, and on its furthest point, stood the Kynegton, an amphi- 
theatre for the display of loniests between animals. Behind this 
was a large palace, used by the later Greek emperors in preference 
to any other, and whose name (the Blaehernen) is now employed to 
designate the Greek quarter in that neighbourhood. On the third 
angle of the city, that is, on the further end of the land wall, there 
rose the fortress of the five towers, called the Kyldobion or Penta- 
pyrgion, but known later as the Seven Towers. After we have noted 
the three angles of the triangle I propose to explore the sides of 
the angles, keeping only on their outside and leaving untouched the 
palaces and churches, which, however famous, do not enter into 
the narrative of the siege. On the shore turning towards the Soa of 
Marmara — on one end of which was tbe Acropolis, on the other the 
Jive Towers — there wore, between the two, two artificial havens, 
now filled in and enclosed vrithin the walls. One of these was 
-called the Eleutherian or Theodorian, afterwards the Wlangabostan, 
,the other the Julian or Sophian, later the Kadrighalimali, or 
Gallery haven. The last was in the quarter Eontloskale, the short 
landing-place, formerly called the Iieptaskalon or seven-steppdd 
landing-place. The sides of both havens were adorned with palaces, 
the one in the Eleutherinian, the other in the Sophian style. 
Between the sea-girt angle of St. Demetrius, and the Sophian or 
Julian haven, stood the Lower imperial palace, the Bakolion, so 
called from the figures, cut fn stone, of a lion and an ox* Between 
the Eleutherian or Theodorian haven (Wlangabostan) end the 
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Kyklobion or Five Towers stood the palace Psamatia, near the 
gate still known by that name. 

I now turn to the city gates. On the second side of tho city 
facing the water, that, namely, of which the Acropolis formed one 
point and the I31aehernen quarter the other, there,* are now fourteen 
gates opening on the harbour. At the time of the siege, however, 
there were but^lve. ()f these the first, and furthest outside, is the 
gate Kyncgion, now tho gate of the menagerie; tlun camo the 
Xyloporta, or wooden gate, not to bo confounded with the existing 
wooden gate on the side of the harbour, known as the Odun 
Kapusi ; the* third is the great gate of the palace of tho Blaoher- 
nen ; the fourth the Petra gate, in the Greek quarter of the 

present day ; finally, the Oraca, now the gate of the Jewish, 

or fish-market. On the lower side of the palace of the 

Blachernen was the brieked-up door of a subterranean passage. 
This, called then KnucoroirrA, or gate of lluted wood, is 

identical wjth the gate known in the present day as the Xylo- 
porta.* It had been brieked-up by order ot Isaac Comncnus, in 
dread lest the prophecy that the Emperor Frederic should enter the 
city by that gate might be fulfilled. Passing over the remainder 
of the side on which was the harbour, and the Five Towers on 
the sea face, we come to the gates on the land face. These must 
be minutely examined, because it was to tins side that the whole 
power of tho besiegers was directed, and each gate was specially 
indicated as a point of attack. On the land side, then, the first 
is tho Char«Mi gate, called also Kaligaria, and now known to the 
Turks as the Egri Kapa, or crooked gate. The second, known m 
the present day os the gate of Adrianoplo, was called Myriandri, or 
Polyandri, signifying the gate of a thousand or of many men. In 
the siege of the city by the Avas the fiercest fight had taken place 
♦between this gate and that nearest to it. In the Turkish siege, 
however, the most d^spei ate battle was fought between the third 

• 

• PiO Kcp/ccrtropTa des DuoaB xxxix. page* 159, ist augenscheinlieli das Thor 
*£v\OKtpKO v do s Nicetas (ii. 4), und also ernes und daasolbo mit der houtigen 
Xyloporta.”- — Vide Hammer, 516, and note page 66 7. 
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gate and the centre one, near the gate of St. Romanus, called also* 
Top Kaposi, or the Cannon gate. On this gate are two towers,, 
that of St. Romarms and of Bagdad. We come ne^t to the gate 
the road out of which leads first to the Well Palace, now called 
Baliklu, then by way of Khegium (Ch^LmfdsIie) to Selynibria 
(Silion). It bore, on that account, the tnple name of the Well 
gate, the Khegium gate, and the Selymbria f gate, winch last name 
it now possesses. The filih and Iasi gate on this side mentioned 
in the history of the siege i 3 the Golden gate, the portal through 
which the triumphal bands were wont to enter, and which, adorned 
with statues and portraits in half-relief, was the great gate of the 
city. It remained, however, walled up by reason of a prophecy 
that the Latins would enter the city through it; nor did the 
defenders, not fallowing the action taken with respect to the 
Korkoporta, to be presently related, remove the bucks during 
the siege, 

To return to the actual siege. We have saru how Sultan 
Muhammad, leading an army said to have been two hundred and 
fifty thousand strong, encamped before the city on the 6th April* 
Ilis army was in every respect well-appointed. Fourteen batteries 
of artillery were forthwith planted to play upon the land face of 
the city. Prominent among the field-pieces was a famous cannon, 
the most gigantic ever used in the history of suges. To draw this 
huge piece fifty oxen were employed, whilst two himfttfcd men- 
walked on either side of it to keep it steady in position, whilst* 
fifty waggoners and two httj&dred pioneers cleared the way in front* 
Muhammad himself, who had his tent pitched behind the hill in 
front of the Charsis, or K/ihgaria gate, was terribly disappointed 
to find this famous piece failing almost at the outset. To load it 
Ifctyuired two hoursj# and at the eighth discharge it burst, killing 
the Hungarian engineer who had cast it. The piece was, however, 
repaired, and, though it was at first unskilfully worked, it became* 
very efficient under tb* direction of an ambassador from JoVtk^ 
Hunyady, who paid an opportune visit to the Osmfinli camp J 
The lines of the besiegers stretched from the original Xylojioita 
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on the one side to the Golden gate on the other. In front of the 
face ending with the latte* were ranged a hundred thousand men; 
fifty thousand assailed that terminating with the palace of the 
Blaohernen, whilst a hundred thousand horsemen were drawn up 
in the rear. In the centre stood the Sultan with Ins body-guard 
ol* fifteen thousand Janissaries, whilst Saganos Pacha was posted 
with a few thousand mep on the height behind Galata on the side 
of the harbour opposite to that connected with the city. The 
fleet, the composition of which has already been mentioned, was 
commanded by Italia Ogli, a Bulgarian renegade. 

Before deacubing more particularly the events of the siege, it is 
well to glance at the means at the disposal of the besieged. The 
armed and disciplined Greeks occupying the city numbered no more 
than four thousand nine hundred and seventy -tbres. To these may 
he added two thousand permanent foreigners, and from three to 
five hundred Genoese despatched to the aid of the sorely threatened 
city.* Tlu Venetians at the last moment had held back their fleet: 
the armed ships at the disposal of the Emperor consisted, there- 
fore, of only three Genoese, one Spanish, one French, three from 
Candia, and live others. In guns they were equally deficient. 
Those that they possessed, though smaller than those of the 
besiegers, were ycl too heavy for the city walls, which shook and 
trembled under each discharge. 

Still, despite their inferior provision, the besieged were animated 
by that resolution, that courage of despair, which goes so far to 
supply the lack of material. What though the fire from the four- 
teen Osm&iili l alt erics battered down a portion of the walls : during 
the night that followed, the zeal and energy of the besieged filled 
up the breaches with timber and with fascines. Did the Sultan 
bring miners from Servia to work their way under the walls, the 
Greeks brought into play their famous fire, and drove them from 
their subterranean stnpigholds. By the daring and skilful employ- 
ment of this fire they succeeded in burning to ashes a machine 

* To the Greeks may ,be added about a thousand armed for tho occasion, whilst 
from various sources the number of the foreigners was raised to three thousand. 
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which 'had destroyed the tower of St Romanos, wringing 
Italian himself an exclamation of wonder, and admiration! 

Nor did- the superiority of the Turkish fleet make itself very 
signally manifest. On the 15th April that fleet had appeared 
before the city. Fixe days later five ships, four of them Genoese 
and one a Greek, which had been delayed by contrary winds atOhios, 
.appeared in the Sea of Marmara. A hundred Aid fifty Turkish 
Vessels at once sailed to prevent the entrance into the harbour of 
these n$W arrivals. It was a clear bright day ; the sea was calm,; 
the walla of the city were crowded with spectators ; the Sultan, 

, mounted on his horse, watched with eager glance from the Burp- 
ipoan shore the proceedings of the combatants. There seemed no 
Impossible doubt as to the issue. It was a fight of a hundred and 
'^fty ships against five 1 

i , But it was in numbers only that the Turkish fleet waB superior. 
«Of their hundred and fifty ships, eighteen only were galleys of 
vWar, and these were manned by inexperienced and untrained landau 
men. To meet their adversaries the entire squadron had to run the 
gauntlet of the city walls, whence there rained upon them arfOwp, 
Greek fire, and masses of rock. The Genoese, on the other battd, 
trained to sea warfare, fought with all the coolness of experienced 
Warriors: nor was the captain of the Greek vessel one whit, in 
that respect, behind his colleagues. The five ships caused terrible 
• havoc amongst the inexperienced Osm&nli. Many of vessels 
'van against each other and beoame disabled ; two caugfat fire. The 
|battle seemed lost for the superior numbers. Tbe Sultan, wt 
/watched the fight with ever-rising fury and indignation, tt 
his point contain himself no longer. Rigging the spujtti 
torse, he dashed into the water to encourage his seilon^j 
i him but a stone’s throw, to renew their efforts. ThefTi 
tried to respond to the call. In vain, he 
3 ad bad to undergo the pain of seeing the 
rsail unharmed, like Sbadraob, Meshed, and. 
homing fiery furoae|„thr<iagh bis disordered fleet irftpJ 
Aproad„i|npeUioui, self-wiUed^unrestrained,^ 
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ad^ A ^ ?, Mbhatotaad II. The Bight whioh he had Vitoria^* 
ratted all his foxy, and that fury be turned upon the renegade 
admiral, to whose oowardioe he attributed the defeat. Scarcely, 
In the first outburst of his anger, oould he he prevented from 
having him roasted. The punishment he did award was terrible—, 
degrading more to the executioner than to the viotim. Forcing 
•four slaves to h<?ld the admiral stretched out flat on the ground* 
the Sultan himself administered to him a hundred blows with a 

a 

heaVy club, whilst one of his soldiers (an Aj&bi) crushed in with 
,& stone the eyes and cheeks of the victim ! 

At a council of war, held by the Sultan after this, for him, 
untoward event, the Grand Vizier, KMlil Pasha, the same, be it 
Teniembered, who had twice in the lifetime of Sultan Amarafb 
been the means of relegating Muhammad into .retirement, gave 
his voice in favour of abandoning the siege. The second vizier, 
Saganos Pacha, brother-in-law and favourite of the Sultan; the 
Mullh, Muhgmmad Kur&ni, the preceptor -of his younger years} 
and the Sh£Jth Akshem-u-din, who had excited the Osm&nli 
troops by the eloquenoe of his preaohing; took, however, th» 
opposite view and urged the Sultan to persevere. Whilst the 
diBcnssion was at its height, Muhammad asked the three combative 
•councillors how they would propose to break through the chain which 
•defended the harbour, how otherwise they would devise a plan for 
forcing an* entrance into the oity, and how, whilst it were attacked 
•on one ride, they would assail it on the other. The three conn* 
♦riHors, puzzled, remained silent. Upon this the Sultan disclosed 
The same spirit of enterprise, writes von Hammer, 
'whom I have closely followed in the account of the siege, which 
2 l»id made him spur his horse into the sea, urged him to propose 


'■’to* traverse the dry land in ships. His idea was to transport a 
’ysertrip number of his ships from the shores of the Bosphorus, 
anchored in front of Berchishtash, across the land 
putt the harbour* The distance .to he traversed 
idid'^pt’wtfieod five miles, hut the ground was uneven and undala- 
pWfDMto this difficulty the Sultan caused the entns^ 

14 ^ 
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way to be planked. He tben bad the planks greased with the fat 
of oxen and of rams. This having been 'accomplished, he set his 
fleet in movement. In the space of a single night seventy-two 
galleys, each with two ranks of rowers, and others with three or 
five ranks, with sails sot to oatoh the wind, the pilot in front, the 
captain on the poop, drums beating and trumpets sounding, were 
transported from the shores of the Bosphorus across hills and 
▼alleys jnto the harbour. When the day broke, the defenders 
beheld to their dismay a Turkish fleet of more than seventy sail, 
descended as it were from Heaven, and anchored in the harbour 
opposite to the city walls ! 

The commander of the Genoese galley, Johannes Longus, a 
member of the noble family of the Gustiniani, resolved to make 
an attempt to bum the Turkish fleet at nightfall. His plan, 
however, was disclosed to the Osm&nli by the Genoese of Galata, 
who throughout the siege employed all their artifices to profit 
themselves by serving alternately both the contending parties. 
Ignorant of this treachery Gustiniani started on his enterprise. 
The Osm&nli allowed him to approach within a certain distance, 
and then directed at his ship a discharge so well directed that it 
sank, and a hundied and fifty of his choicest sailors were drowned. 
The Turks repaid the Genoese of Galata for their assistance by 
sinking one of their richest merchant vessels. The prisoners they 
had taken during the night they put to death before the walls of 
the city in sight of the besieged. 

Having thus baffled the Genoese admiral the impetuous Mu- 
hammad proceeded to take the fullest advantage of the position he 
had so skilfully gained. He first oonstruoted a kind of pontoon bridge 
across the harbour. This bridge was composed of large casks- 
securely fastened to each other, and stretching from the shore to the 
ships which were anchored immediately under the walls of the city, 

- Aojoss these casks he oaused to be fixed boards, fifteen feet broad 
— so that five soldiers could, maroh abreast— three hundred long, 
and strong enough to bear the weight of gunp. The defenders, 
viewing with dismay the proceedings of their enemy, made a Serious 
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-attempt to render them abortive. For this purpose they commis- 
sioned a Venetian named *Jaoob Kok to destroy by fire alike the 
, bridge and the sbips. Kok manned four fast rowing-boats with 
forty chosen men, took with him Greek fire and other necessary 
materials, arid, leaving two of his crew on the bridge, set oat at 
nightfall on his errand. He succeeded in setting fire only to one 
galley before the Osmaali who were on the look-out sank bis boats ' 
by hurling on them huge masses of stone. The one galley was 
burned, but the fire kindled on the bridge was extinguished before 
any serious damage had been caused. The next morning the 
Osm&nli exeouted the prisoners they had made in this attempt in 
the sight of the defenders, who, not to be behindhand, slew two 
hundred and sixty Turkish prisoners and exposed their heads on 
the battlements. * 

The unsuccessful attempt made by Kok caused considerable ill- 
feeling between the Venetian and the Genoese section of the 
defenders, the latter attributing the failure to the bad-leading of 
the Venetian. Unmindful of the help rendered him at the time of 
the attempt of Gustiniani by the Genoese of Galata the Saltan now 
proceeded to erect a battery on the hill of St. Theodore, on the 
same side of the harbour as Galata, with the view to destroy the 
Greek and Genoese vessels lying at anohor before that suburb. 
Vainly did^the Genoese urge him to spare their peaceful merchant 
ships. Beplying that they were not merchant ships but pirates 
whioh had oome to help his enemy, the Sultan ordered the battery 
to open fire. The first discharge sank one ship ; the others, how- 
ever, cutting their oables, took post close to the houses of the town, 
which completely covered them. The batteries continued their 
fire indeed for a considerable time, but it is recorded that a hun- 
dred and fifty rounds succeeded in killing only a pretty woman 
— and that she was struck, not by the ball itself, but by a stone 
whioh the ball had displaced ! , 

The siege had now lasted forty-six dqys, and still Constantinople 
held out. Her defences had, however, been considerably damaged. 

A continuous fire from the land side had destroyed four of the 
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towers of tbe Kykl obion (the Five Towers), and bad effected * 
Wide breach in the defenoes near the gftte of St. Bomanus, The 
ditch in front of it had been filled in with the debris of the> 
crumbling wall. Under these circumstances the Sultan, inspired 
either by merciful considerations or by a desire to be assured by 
the evidence of a trustworthy eye-witness of the exact state of the- 
eity, directed his brother-in-law, Isfendiar Ogli, to seek an interview 
with the Emperor. Isfendiar was to pose not as an ambassador, 
bat as a well-wisher of the Greeks, who should urge the Emperor 
to spare the lives of his subjects by tbe surrender of a city which 
could no longer be defended. Taken before the Emperor in counoil, 
Isfendiar acquitted himself of his mission. In that supreme hour 
Constantine Paleologus proved himself worthy of the traditions of 
his house. He Would indeed thank God, he said, if the heart of 
the Sultan, like tbe hearts of his ancestors under similar circum- 
stances, were really bent on peace. He would remind him, however, 
that no Sultan who had besieged Constantinople had reigned long 
afterwards. He was willing to accept peace on the condition of 
paying tribute, but he would rather die than yield the city. . 

Muhammad received this answer on the 24th May. He at once 
announced to his troops that, five days later, the 29tb, he would 
lead them to the storm. Summoning then to his tent the divisional 
commanders, he promised them the plunder of the city, with the 
exception of the walls and the publio buildings, whioh he reserved 
to himself. The hearts of the soldiers were gladdened when their 
commanders announced to them this gilt of their sovereign. The 
, colonels of the Janissaries pledged themselves to viotory, whilst they 
begged from their Saltan the release of their comrades Who had 
been imprisoned after the unlucky sea-fight. The request was 
granted, and the whole army broke out into tumultuous rejoicings. 
Jeralds went through the camp promising high posts to those wjio 
should first mount the walls, and death to those who ahOuld' fiee. 
Dervishes streamed through the camp, calling upon the’’ sb||lfs 
In the name of the Prophet and of his standard-bearer to plant ihe 
banners of Islam op*the walls of Constantinople. SooJmtfter night 
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bad set in, tie signal was given, by sound of trumpet, for a genera* 
illumination. On the mapts of the ships and on the oentre-pOles 
of tie tents, on the Bhores of the Bosphorus, on the heights behind 

* Galata, in the centre of the harhonr, along the lines of oirouta- 
vallation, from the ports opposite the Blaohernen to those fronting 
the Golden Gate, appeared illuminations lighting up the oity 
walls and displaying the joy of the besiegers. The oity itself 
seemed all but surrounded by the fiery half-moon which was thus 
suddenly formed, whilst from the camp there rose cries, repeated 
over and over again during the night : “ there is but one Gjod, 
and Muhammad is his prophet ” ; “there is hut one God and none 
other like unto Him.” The besieged beheld this illumination with 
changing feelings. At first they believed that the Turkish vessels 
in the harbour were on fire. Soon, however, the, rejoicings in the 
camp, the danomg of the dervishes, the tumultuous shouts an- 
nouncing assured victory, made them aware of the fatal truth. 
Dismay then filled their hearts. To the shouts of triumph of their 
enemies they responded with passages for deliverance : “ Kyriel- 
eison 1 Kyneleison 1 Turn, 0 Lord, thy threatemngs from us 
and save us from the hands of our enemy 1 ” 

The certainty that the storm wal resolved upon, that tfi ere would 
be no quarter, that their only safety lay in the repulse of their 
enemy, rekindled the waning resolution of the defenders. Gusti- 
hiani spent the night of the illumination in filling up and repairifig 
the breaches. He built a new wall of fascines to replace the walls 
About the gate of St. Romanus which had crumbled under the 
enemy's guns. Had everyone behaved like this noble man, the 
defence might fyave been successful. Little supported by the Greeks, 
refused by Luoas Notaries, Admiral of the Greek fleet, the guns he 
jbad asked for, Gustiniani, aided by his seven brave companions, 
Careih, Boohiardi, Fornari, Selvatioo, Galetusio, Cataneo, and 
' John the Illyrian, Repaired the breaches, made sorties, watched 

* baffled the enemy’s movements-— behaved, in fact, as the heroic 

t "“* ** ‘ , of Prague, of Saragtasa, and of Lakhnao behaved 

in thb yeara that wdre to follow. The Sultan, who noticed his prowess, 

i* ^ i ** *. > 
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was wont to ezolaim : ** What would I not give to have Gustiniaui 
ott my side!” In vain did he attempt t0 win him over. He 
found him as proof against gold as against steel. The efforts 
of the Genoese hero were rendered enormously difficult by the 
condition of the oity walls at the commencement of the siege. 
The Emperor had indeed, before that period, provided the money 
for their repair, but he bad entrusted it to the monks, and these, 
instead of employing it for the purpose for whioh it had" been 
given, had buried it 2 

The storm might now ensue any day, and it behoved the defenders 
to be prepared to meet it. The city walls were manned- accordingly. 
It was naturally to be expected that the principal attack should 
be directed against the gate of St. Bomanus — the centre of the wall 
on the land side v At that gate, then, the Emperor Constantine 
took post, having at his side Gustiniani and three hundred chosen 
Genoese, and Don Francis of Toledo. The gate next to it, that 
of the Thousand Men, now that of Adrianople, was guarded by the 
following of the brothers Paul and Antony Troilus Bochiardi of 
Genoa, men who during the siege had repaired at their own 
expense the heavy damages caused there by the Osmanli guns, 
and were now prepared to defend' the post to the very last. The 
gate next to it on the land side, the Charsis gate, was confided 
to Theodoras of Caristos, and to the German, John Grant, 
th& former a famous archer, the latter a noted artillerist. At 
the furthest end of the harbour side, at the gate of Kynegion or the 
Menagerie gate, as far as the chnroh of St. Demetrius, was posted 
the Cardinal Isodoras — a man who, sent from Borne to effect a union 
between the Latin and Greek churches, had devoted.his purse and 
his person to the defence of the Christian oause. The Venetian, 
Jerome Minotto, guarded with his men the palace of the 
Blachemen, whilst the Italian, Jerome, watohed the lower seaside ; 
the Genoese, Captain Leonard of Langasoo, v the Xyloporta— the 
wooden- gate — and the tower of Anemas. The defence of- the 
entire remaining length of 1 the harbour side was confided i to 
the High Admiral, Lucas Notaries. Between 'the point of the 
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Acropolis cad the ligbthonse stood Gabriel Trevisano with few 
hundred Venetian nobles, .whilst Andreas Dinio, tbe galley-captain, 
lay with bis galleys before the entrance of the harbour. The 
' Spanish Consul, Pedro Giuliani, defended the sea walls from' 
the palace Bokoleon as far as Kontoskalion, and the Venetian, 
<the defender of the Golden gate, from the same along the seaside 
as far as Psamdtia. between the Golden gate and the gate of 
Selymbria, or the well-palaoe, the defence was entrusted to the noble 
Genoese, Maurice Cataneo, who had already distinguished himself 
in the sea-fight before the harbour, whilst the learned Greek, 

, Theophilus Paleologus, commanded between Selymbria and the 
gate of St. Bomanus. To Demetrius Paleologus and Nicholas 
Gudelli were assigned no fixed posts : they were required to go 
the round of all, and to render help where it was required. 

Meanwhile, confidence was fast waning in the camp of the 
Osmdnli. Humours of approaching assistance from Italy and 
from Hungary to the beleaguered city had considerably damped 
tbe ardour which the promises and martial instincts of Muhammad 
had so signally evoked. The three days which immediately 
followed the famous illumination were days of decreasing confidence 
and of increasing alarm. On tbe evening of the third day, however, 
the sudden appearance of a meteor darting through the heavens 
over the oity somewhat revived the hopes of the credulous 
Osmanli. * They regarded it as a sign of the wrath of tbe God of 
tbe Christians against His worshippers. Muhammad, who, partly 
under the pressure of the Grand Vizier, KMlil Pasha, and partly 
under the dread of the consequences of failure, had begun also to 
vacillate, summoned now, 27th May, another Council of War. At 
this meeting the peaoeful recommendations of Kh&lil Pasha were 
overborne by the war party, and the decision of the previous 
council was confirmed. On the following morning the Sultan gave 
hi> orders for the assault. Two strong columns were to assail the 
oity on the land side ; eighty galleys were formed in line between 
the Wooden gate and the gate of Platcea; tbe remainder of the fleet 
was formed, from the entrance of the harbour (the gate Oraia, now 
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the Fishmarfeet gate) round the* point of St. Demetrius, pest the- 
sea-gate of Hodegetria to the harbour* of Blanka (now Wlanga 
hostan) — an enormus orescent. The Osm&nli columns on the sido 
of the Qolden gate were one hundred thousand strong ; on the left 
side of the camp fifty thousand; the supports numbered one* 
hundred thousand. In their centre stood Muhammad with bis- 
body-guard of fifteen thousand Janissaries. A i night Ml, the- 
arrangements alike for assault and for defence were completed* 
The leaders on both sides did their utmost to inspire their men 
with confidence. The Emperor, after taking the sacrament, rode* 
round the defences, speaking words of encouragement to the-. 
Soldiers. It was only when the cry of the early morning cock 
heralded the approach of day that he had concluded his rounds 
and reached his .post at the gate of St. Romanus. A very few 
minutes later the sound of the approach of the stormers gave 
the signal that the battle for the possession of the finest city in- 
the world had begun. Contrary to ordinary custom, ancient 
and modern, the contest was not heralded by the discharge of 
cannon. To weary the defenders by keeping them constantly on 
the alert, giving them no time to rest, Muhammad, with the 
grey dawn of the morning, had despatched, as forerunners of 
the real assault, a storming party composed of recruits andh 
invalids. But as the day broke, the fight engaged on both sides 
of the city. If the assault was terrible, the defence was 'stem and 
be$rio. The losses of the Osm&nli greatly exceeded that of the- 
assailed, sheltered behind their walls. The noise was terrific, the 
shouts of the men, and the exhortation of their leaders being 
mingled with the musio of horns, of trumpets, . and of kettle* 
drains, shortly to be drowned by the roar of cannon. At the-, 
dose of two hours of fierce combat the assailants had made *. 
no progress; the defence was successful at all points* and it 
seemed as though Muhammad would be bdBed. In vain .did 
tbd Sultan employ executioners with whips and iron *0% W 
flog Ids Soldiers to renewed efforts ; vainly, in hie terrible eng^r 
did he threaten therewith his iron club. The etones hurled front 
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the battlements, the destruction-spreading Greek fire, avails# 
more than the rods of his-executioners and his own threats. On 
, every side the assailants were repulsed, and the day would 'have 
closed as a day of triumph for the assailed Christians, but for 
the consequences of an extraordinary aot of gross negligence on> 
their part. 

I have already spoken .of the splendid part whioh John Gustinianr 
had taken in the long defenoe. Z have related how, on the day of 
the assault, lie had been posted with his three hundred Genoese at 
the gate of St. Bomanus, to fight under the eyes of the Emperor 
Constantine. * Everything had gone well at this most important 
post. The Emperor, seated on his horse, had encouraged the 
Genoese soldiers alike by his words and by his example. Sud- 
denly a ball or an arrow, it is not certain which, struck Gustiniani 
in the fleshy part of the arm or of the leg, some say of both. 
Turning to the Emperor, he begged him to continue firm in the- 
defenoe whilst he proceeded on board to have his wounds dressed. 
Constantine begged him not to quit the defenoe. But Gustiniani, 
not tQ be withheld, hastened on board a vessel, exclaiming to the 
Emperor, in reply to his inquiry as he quitted him, that he was 
going “ to the place to whioh the God of the Turks had opened a 
way for him,” and, asoending the side of a Genoese ship, sailed for 
Galata. The extraordinary desertion of their captain produced sn 
great a confusion and dismay amongst the men that the effects were 
Soon apparent to the enemy ; and Muhammad, whose sharp glanoe- 
nothing escaped, took advantage of it to induoe the Osm&nli to 
make one charge more for viotory.$ But this attack, though made- 
With an almost superhuman energy, had been already repulsed, 
when there ooourred the surprise, the consequence of the negli- 
gence 1 have Bpoken of, whioh deoided the fate of the oity. 

' In the description of the gates of the city I have referred to one- 
known then as the KerkoforA, or gate of fluted wood, whioh had 
been bricked up by Isaao Oomnenus to prevent the fulfilment* of 
the prophecy that the Emperor Erederio would enter the city 
through it* Unhappily, a very few days before thd assault, th4 
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Emperor, to facilitate a sortie from a quarter whence no sbrtfe 
would be expected by the Osmanli, had* caused tbe brioks which 
barred up the entrance to be removed. No suoh movement had # 
been attempted, and so accustomed had the defenders become to 
regard Kerkoporta as a gate which was not attackable, that its defence 
had not been considered in the general soheme. The Emperor 
had forgotten, and those in whom he , ponfideft had forgotten, 
to provide a living substitute for the brioks whioh had been re- 
moved. This combined negligence and forgetfulnesl proved fatal 
<to the defenders of Constantinople. Their valour had with great 
'difficulty repulsed the assault whioh the flight "of Gustiniani 
bad provoked — the last, the most desperate, the most nearly suc- 
cessful of all the assaults prior to the snrprise ; the attack of the 
Osm&nli had failed ; no efforts of Muhammad could have brought 
another man to the breach ; he would have had to retreat, as, on 
a similar occasion, his father before him had retreated; when 
suddenly all was changed — changed by a surprise, the work of 
but fifty men ! 

The defence at the gate of 3t. Bomanus had practically succeeded, 
and the besieged were rejoicing in their victory, when suddenly a 
rumour reached, them that the Turks had penetrated within the city. 
The rumour was so far true in that fifty Turks, stealing through the 
undefended Kerkoporta, had attacked the defenders of the palace of 
tbe Blachemen in the rear. The number of the assailing body was 
•contemptible, and a little presence of mind would have taken its 
measure and baffled its purpose. But the danger of a surprise 
consists in the disturbance it jpauses in the mental vision of tbe ' 
men surprised. That two, or three, or twenty Turks should attack 
>tbe*defenders in the rear was sufficient to induce the belief amongst 
ithem all that the bulk of the Osminli army had penetrated within 
•tbe walls; to expel from their minds coolness and the power of 
reflection, and to replace those qualities by panio and dismay. 0© 
it was on ibis occasion. Fruitless was it that a few men, cooler 
4ban<their fellows, turned upon the fifty penetrating Turks and stew 
them to a mah. The moral effect caused by their ingress bad before 
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that done its work. At every post except at those on the harbour 
aide the garrison had become demoralised. We have seen how rumour, 
based on the fact that fifty Osmdnli had penetrated within tbe- 
* city walls, had quickly reached the victorious defenders of St. 
Romanus and had persuaded them that the oity was in the power 
of the enemy. At once, without a moment’s reflection, there sue* 
oeeded to the exhilarating joy of victory overwhelming panic I In 
vain did a few daring and devoted men, the learned and not less 
brave than learned Theophilus Paleologns, Don Francisco Toledo, 
and John the Illyrian, whose oooler brains had not been deceived, 
exert themselves to the utmost to maintain order and reanimate 
their men. Under the influence of the panic positions from which 
the Turkish army had been repulsed were abandoned in disorder. 
The Sultan was not slow to notice the disorder mid to explain its 
cause to his soldiers. The men whom neither reproaohes nor iron 
clubs could have induced to stir one foot to another assault, were 
persuaded tojdash forward with alaority by the information that 
some of their own men were within the oity apd were appropriating 
to themselves the spoil destined for the whole army. Even then, 
had the defence been vigorous, the assault would have met the fate 
of its forerunners. But, this time, there was praotically no defenoe. 
Panio — the panic caused by the surprise effected by fifty men — had 
done its work but too well. The Emperor Constantine, who 
throughout that long assault had shown himself worthy of tbe higk 
position he occupied, who had never faltered, but, remaining cool, 
and undisturbed, had repaired tbe flight of Gustiniani, and shown- 
tbimself a hero as well as an Emperor, felt in this fatal hour that 
the surprise had. given viotory to the assailants. True, however, to. 
himself, to his high position and lofty lineage, and feeling that a 
noble death was preferable to a degraded life, he led those who would* 
yet follow him in a last charge against the stormers. When his fol* 
lowers shrank back ha. turned to them reproaohfully with the words : 

there, "then, no Christian who will 1 kill me ? ” then, dashing 
forward, fell under the swords of tbe "Osm&nli. The defence had 
long einoe been practically abandoned. Through the gate Clmraia. 
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**~ibe crooked gate — over a bridge formed of the dead bodies of the 
defenders — the Osm&nli dashed in, The.survivors of the garrison 
were intent only on reaching the still untaken defenoes on the 
harbour side. Many succeeded in reaching the ships, but a still 
greater number were baffled by the superstition of the guardians* 
who locked the gate of egress and threw the keys into the sea. 
This remainder then took refuge in the great ohureh of St, Spfia, 
-where after a short delay they surrendered to the victors. 

In this manner Constantinople was captured. The surprise 
-of the Kerkoporta created a panic which gave the city to the 
Osm&nli. The sudden appearance of fifty men behind the defences 
^produced the result which the sacrifice of thousands in front of 
'them had failed to obtain. It was nothing that those fifty men 
'were killed. Th$ disturbance of the defenders’ minds, and the 
'Consequent panic, had made their work memorable for ever in 
history. The Surprise which thus produced the fall of Con- 
stantinople is in all respects worthy of study. Not only does it 
emphasise the truth that great results may spring from very little 
causes, but it inculcates the necessity of attention to every detail, 
♦even to the very smallest. It shows moreover that unless a sur- 
prise be met with coolness and self-possession it may prevail over 
<a victory already achieved, and may render useless defenoes from 
which an enemy had been repulsed. Had only twenty men been 
posted to protect the Kerkoporta the enormous army of Muhammad, 
collected with so much effort and with so many circumstances of 
*3>omp, would have been dealt a blow under which the empire of 
pOthman would have reeled. The Surprise by fifty men turned the?) 
decisive victory already practically achieved into ope of the most 
Itfdsive defeats of which History gives record I 
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CHAPTER Y. 

INNSBRUCK.* 

The league of Sohmalkalden was the protest of certain Protestant 
princes of Germany against the high-handed course adopted by the 
Emperor Charles V. at the Diet of Augsburg. On the 25th of 
June 1580, the document called the Augsburg Confession, a docu- 
ment signed by prinoes so considerable as John, Elector of Saxony; 
George, Margrave of Brandenburg ; Ernest, Duke of Liineburg; 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse ; Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt ; by the 
representatives, likewise, of the free cities of Nuremburg and 
Beutlingen ; had been presented, and read in the Latin and German 
languages^ to the Emperor and the Diet. The Emperor had 
replied by moving the Diet to issue deorees which, refusing liberty 
of oonsoienoe, prevented the possibility of reconciliation, and by 
■then dismissing it (November 1530). A few weeks later (22nd 
^eoe$ttber) the Eleotor, John, of Saxony and his son, John 
Etfedcrio, the Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, and a few other Pro- 
testant prinoes, met at the town of Sohmalkalden in Caqsel, and in 
I the parlour of the still existing inn oalled the Krone (Crown) 
>drew up the heads of an agreement for the common defence of their 

Ibr principal authorities for the events recorded in this chapter are : Ranke’s 
Qcsphichte im Zeitalter der j Reformation ; Robertson’s Charles V \ ; Dolce’s 
W Charles F 5 The Memoirs of Sir James Melvil of Halhill ; Arnold'* 
*1%$ AfafrftoVf Scores Saxonim ; Schleukert’s Moritz CKurfQrst von Sachsen 
I Moritz (rntfUrst von Sachsen: Rentier's Geschichte Berm Moritz*** 
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religious and civil rights. Ten days — from the 22nd to the 81st 
^ of December — were spent in the deliberations. The princes and 
nobles then separated, only to meet again in greater number on 
the 29th of March of the following year. The five days following 
were spent in finally arranging and signing the articles whioh con- 
stituted the agreement known te the world as the Schmalkalden 
League.* To this league there gave adhesion the Elector of Saxony 
and the Landgrave of Hesse, the Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, 
the Dukes Philip, Ernest, and Francis, of Brunswick and Liine- 
burg, the Counts of Mansfeld, the cities of Magdeburg, Bremen, 
Lubeok, Strassburg, Lindau, Constance, Memmmgen, Biberach, 
Isny, Beutlingen, and Ulm ; a little later, Esslingen, Brunswick, 
Gottingen, Einbeck, and Goslar. John of Saxony and Philip of 
Hesse were nominated chiefs of the League, which was constituted 
for six years; its final articles were settled at Frankfurt in 
December 1531. The power of the League soon made itself felt. 
Charles V. was engaged in a desperate war with the Turks. The 
League refused him all assistance. Supported by the Duke of 
Bavaria aDd the King of France, they declined likewise to recog- 
nise the election of his brother Ferdinand as King of the Bom'uns.f 
On the 22nd of January 1532 the League signed a treaty of 
alliance with Frederio I., King of Denmark. Its growing power 
forced at length the Emperor to treat. Pressed on all sides, and 
dreading lest it should obtain the active support of the Kings of 
Prance and England, he ratified, the 2nd of August 1532, at fiatis- 
bon, a peace, which, signed by the Protestant princes on the 2Srd 
of July preceding, and known as the Peace of Nuremburg, gave 
him at lbkst time. So skilfully had he arranged its clauses/ that 
in Aeality he conceded nothing, and the treaty secured to the Pro- 
testants, the rights only whioh they already possessed, whilst, as I 
have said, it gave to the Emperor time — the time to meet the other 
dangers which stood in the way of his carrying out the policy 

* r ‘ 

* gohmalfealdiscber Btmd : calle^ generally, in onr language! "The League df 
gmaldUd," the German name having been anglicised, 
f He had been elected 5th January 1531. 
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■which lay nearest to his heart — the repression of the oItII and 
religions liberties of Germany. So great was the Istore he set, 
upon this treaty in that espeoial respect, that between the years 
1534 and 1545 he renewed it six times. The sudden peaoe, how- 
ever, which Charles concluded with the King of France at Crespy 
(18th September 1544), and the convocation of the Oounoil of 
Trent (1545), roused the Protestant princes from the fools’ paradise 
in which they had permitted themselves to slumber. Supported by 
the Pope, by his brotTior Ferdinand, and, strongest support of all, by 
Maurice of Saxony, the representative of the Catholic branch of 
the feigning electoral house and first cousin of the then Elector, 
John Frederic, Charles launched against the Protestant princes 
an edict placing them at the ban of the Empire ; then, marching 
against them with an army drawn from all parts of Europe, he sur- 
prised and totally defeated their leaders at the battle of Muhlberg 
(24th April 1547). Amongst the prisoners taken at that battle 
was John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, son and successor of the 
Elector, John, whom we have seen one of the founders of the 
Leflgup of Sohmalkalden, and who had died in 1532. To mark 
alike his sense of the constant opposition displayed by John 
Frederic and his father to the imperial plans, and of the invaluable 
assistance rendered him by his cousin Mauri oe, the Emperor trans- 
ferred on the spot the electoral dignity from the former, whom hp 
caused to be tried and condemned to death, to the latter, and 
commissioned Maurice to oarry out to its bitter end the execution 
of the law launched against the defeated princes. Before I 
proceed to narrate the other aots by whioh the Emperor followed 
up his viotory, iC is fit that we should glanoe at the antecedents 
and the oharaoter of the new Elector of Saxony. 

The eldest son of Duke Henry the Pious and of his wife, a 
daughter of Duke Magnus of Meoklenburg, Maurioe of Saxony 
was .born at Freibefg the 21st March 1521. In 1539, he 
embraced, at Torgau, the doctrines pf Luther, and, eighteen 
months later, the January 1541, he married the daughter of 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse. The same year his father died, 

15 
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leaving a will, in which he devised his domains in equal portions 
jg to Maurice 4 and his younger bt other* Augustus The Elector 

of Saxony, however, the John Fiederic whom he subsequently^ 
supplanted, insisted upon Maurice taking the entire inheritance* 
Ho soon had cause to regret his insistence. An attempt made 
by the Elector to levy the tax imposed in the terntoues subject 
to the Duke of Saxony for the purpose of # carrymg^ on the 
war against the Turks, without haung previously obtained the 
sanction of the Duke, roused the anger of Maui ice, who raised 
an army to prevent this infraction of his lights. The inter- 
vention of the Landgrave Philip and of Luther biought about, 
however, an accommodation, and, during the same year, 1542, 
Maurice joined the imperial army in Hungary There he so dis- 
tinguished himSelf that the Emperor proposed to him to follow 
his banner in the war which he declared the year following against 
the King of France. The successful campaign of 1544, in* which 
Maurice bore a distinguished part, terminated, the 18th September 
that year, m the Peace of Crespy, and Maurice was then free to 
turn his attention to the relations between the Emperor and^tho 
princes adhering to the Reformation, then extremely strained* 
Despite the favour with which he was regarded by the Emperor, 
Maurice supported the leaders of the Schmalkalden League in 
their action for the defence of the reformed religion, although be 
carefully abstained, partly from policy, partly to avoid {he drain of 
money which contribution to its funds would have entailed upon 
bis resources, from openly joining it. Contact with its Je&ditig 
members very quickly satisfied him that their cause was alreaity 
jiost; end his quick intelligence, sharpened by his boundless 
anJbition, indicated to him that his fortunes would best be served 
making common cause with the Emperor. As Charles* was as 
^ager for such a result as was Maurice, it took but little time W ‘ 
* 4 arrive at an understanding, and in a secret treaty, signed at Ratud^ 
ififtb of June 1546, Maurice, openly nominated by the 
d^Qtectbr of the duchies* of Magdeburg and 
fteoretly assured the electoral dignity and the lwredit^-§|i^f- 
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Mens held by his cousin^ John Frederic, on the sole condition 
of rendering efficient assistance to the Emperor. For a while, 
^dreading the effect whioh was being produced by the rumour then 
industriously spread that the sole object of the Emperor was to 
extirpate Protestantism, Maurice held back ; but, in October of 
the same year, # armed with the powers which he had deemed 
necessa^ he presented* to the estates of his duchy an imperial 
'decree guaranteeing the maintenance of Lutheranism withm its 
borders, and obtained from them in return the means necessary 
for an invasion of the electoral territories. He then entered 
Saxony, rapidly occupied the towns and strong places of the 
electorate with the exception of Wittenberg, Gotha, and Eisenach, 
*and received everywhere the homage due to tlw Elector. This 
eudden invasion of Saxony produced a decisive effect on the cam- 
paign. The army of the princes of the Reformed League was at the 
moment holding the Emperor in check on the banks of the Danube. 
The news tha # t Saxony had been lost forced its leaders to retreat 
•and divide their forces, each eager to protect his own. John 
Frederic, returning to Saxony, did indeed force Maurice to evaouate 
nil he had gained, and even occupied his duchy. But the price at 
which this apparent advantage was gamed was the ruin of the oause 
whioh he had at heart. The division of the Protestant forces gave 
the Emperor time to assemble his veterans from all parts of 
Europe. On the 27th March 1547 he was joined, at Eger on the 
^rentiers of Bohemia, by Maurice ; marched thence, at the head of 
4wenty-*even thousand men, against the isolated John Frederic, 
forced him to fall back on Wittenberg ; then, pressing on, 
reached, on the 24th April, the Elbe, in front of Miihlberg, wjjioh 
**John Frederic had only quitted a few hours before. In pursuit of 
Mm, Maurice and the Duke of Alba crossed the river at the head 
* vof four thousand light cavalry, caught the main body of the Saxon 
at the village of kossdorf, and hel$ it till the main body of the 
Imperialists arrived. The defeat of John Frederic was then crushing 
aad Maurice, who had been twenty hours on horse- 
bad twice been nearly killed, returned to camp to find 

U « 
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that bis cousin, placed long previously at the ban of the empire* 

* was a prisoner, and that he was Elector of Saxony in reality a* 

well as in name I* * 

The victory at Miihlberg confirmed Charles V. in his resolu- 
tion to extirpate civil and religious freedom from Germany* Even 
had he been the great man he believed himself to # be, he would not 
have succeeded* But Charles, though resolute and dftermined > 
wanted that breadth of view which enables a man to grasp all the 
bearings of a difficult and delicate situation. He believed in the 
power of persecution, and, never caring to consider the evil effect 
on the general plan of a crooked course, always seized it, if that 
course seemed to his essentially narrow mind to offer an imme- 
diate advantage. Never did he give more complete evidence of 
this want of breadth of view than after the victory of Miihlberg* 
Not content with treating an Elector of the Empire as a common 

criminal, he displayed towards the Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, a 

£ 

bad faith which enormously weakened his moral influence through- 
oat Germany. Seeing that the fate of the reformed party had’ 
been decided at Miihlberg, Philip, in April 1547, applied ‘to his 
son-in-law, Maurice of Saxony, and to Joachim II. of Brandenburg, 
to make terms for him with the Emperor. Charles duly em- 
powered the two Eleotors to arrange with the Landgrave conditions 
of capitulation. Philip signed the conditions and surrendered* 
whereupon Charles, acting upon the advice of bis minister. Gran- 
velle,t consigned him to prison, and kept him there for five years* 
upon the pretext that he refused to recognise the validity of the 
Council of Trent. This act of bad faith not only roused a general 
indignation throughout Germany, and even in Europe, but it con- 
tributed, it oau scarcely be doubted, to alienate Maurice. It is 

* John Frederic was brought to trial, and on the 10th May was sentenced to 
„ death. On the I9th, however, he purchased his life by signing an aot by which ho 
renounced the electoral dignity in favour of Manrioe, on the sole condition that the 
latter should guarantee a pension c of fifty thousand florins to his son. He remained,, 
howeyer, a prisoner of the Emperbr till the period of the surprise of Innsbruck. 
v He died in 1563. » 

* f Better known as Cardinal Granvelle ; wonderfully painted by Motley in hi» 

Rise of the Dutch Republic.* * WJ 
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•certain that his representations to the Emperor on the subjeot 
were couched in language which showed that he regarded the 
detention of Philip as a wrong done to himself. 

But Charles proceeded further in his impolitic course. Con- 
voking a diet at Augsburg, he proceeded to the city which might, 
in one sense, be termed the cradle of the Reformation, took pos- 
session violently d£ all churches, caused them to be purified 
from the Lutheran contamination, and re-established in them the 
exercise of the rites of the Roman Catholic faith. He then pre- 
sented to the diet a decree known as the Interim, a declaration 
conceding the use of wine at the administration of the Communion, 
the marriage of priests, and some trifling changes considered by the 
Protestants to be of importance, and sought by means of it to recon- 
cile the two religions. Although this compromise was disapproved 
alike by Catholics and Protestants, Charles had influence enough 
to cause the diet to accept it. But it remained, virtually, a 
dead letter, aiyl when Charles ventured to lay before the same diet 
a scheme for the federation of Germany, a scheme which would 
have rendered the imperial power predominant, not even his in- 
fluence could induce its members to consider it. Whilst Maurice of 
Saxony had used all his persuasive power to cause the failure of 
the imperial soheme of federation, he had supported the Emperor 
in his endeavours to carry through the scheme of religious com- 
promise. He did even more. Returning to Saxony, he used all 
the arts of which he was a consummate master, to induce his 
subjects to accept it. To this end he re-established the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, and displayed so much deference towards 
the Protestant leaders, that Melancthon was induced to write a 
letter in which he accepted the principle of the compromise. She 
result, after many discussions, was the acceptance by the Re- 
formers of Saxony of a formula of agreement, which, under the 
namp of the Interim of Leipzig,* came to be generally accepted. 

• 

* The Interim of Leipzig was accepted, by theXandtag (diet) held in that town, 
4 ft the 22nd of December 1548* Whilst it recognised the supreme authority qf the 
Pope ahd of the Bishops* so long as that authority was not misused, it brought 
Into the Imtheran rites many Catholic customs which had been dropped, and 
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Matinee had not beheld unconcerned the efforts of the Emperor 
to limit the power of the princes of Germany, and, if he had seemed 
to aid him in his religious policy, he had displayed so much con* 
ciliation in carrying it into effect that he had really strengthened 
the bases of his power. Charles, meanwhile, bad proceeded to 
the Low Countries to proclaim there his son Philip as his successors 
had returned thence to hold at Augsburg a f second diet to enforoe 
the Interim, and thence had moved, sick and weary, suffering from 
gout and disappointment, attended by but a handful of troops, to 
Innsbruck, there to watch, and, as much as possible, to influence, 
the proceedings of the Council of Trent, whilst,, by means of 
Maurice, he kept his hold on Germany. To that end he had 
commissioned Maurice to march against the city of Magdeburg* 
which he had placed at the ban of the Empire. 

Maurice, the most astute politician in JEurope, a man who pos~ 
sessed to perfection the art of so concealing his own designs that it 
was impossible even to suspect them, had read the Eipperor's heart, 
and had resolved not only to defeat his plans, but to make himself 
the arbiter of the situation. Whilst, then, in pursuance of the 
commission given him, he marched against Magdeburg (November 
1650 ), he carefully considered how he might utilise the opportunity. 
Magdeburg was strong, and Maurice had no intention, for the 
moment, of endeavouring to overcome that strength. His mind 
Was soon made up. He resolved to break with the Emperor* 
«bnt to use his own time for tbe rupture, so that the blow* 
when be did deal it, should be decisive. Meanwhile, he kept tip 
appearances. He hemmed in Magdeburg, and defeated a re- 
lieving force led by Count Heideck, a partisan* of tbe extftft&w 
Reformers, and took Heideck prisoner. But it was remarked by 
those about him that, a few days later, Heideck was released, and 
became one of his most trusted advisers. From the first bis exOjs- 
juries bad travelled far and wide. Very soop he came to pn unde** 

* s i 

Sectored generally that forma a rift ceremonies might, at will, be disregarded. 

" larger form was drawn up by Melancthon, Bogenhagen, and Mafon The d*ry 
spirits of both religions refused to accept it. It disappeared before tbe 
general scheme of toleratWn promulgated in the Peace ot Pass»%3iet defy* IWSt 
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standing trith John, Margrave of Culmbach, with John Albert* 
Duke of ^Mecklenburg, and with William, son of the imprisoned 
Landgrave of Hesse. In concert with these, he (May 1551) da** 
*spatebed agents to Fiance and England to negotiate with the Court# 
of Paris and London a secret treaty against the Emperor, This 
mission so far succeeded that on the 5th October 1551 Henry It* 
of France conceded with the representative of the confederate 
princes a treaty by whioh, becoming protector of the Protestant 
princes, he agreed to pay them two hundred and forty thousand 
crowns monthly for the first three, and sixty thousand crowns for 
the subsequent, months of the alliance ; the prinoes engaging, in 
return, not to oppose the intention formed by Henry of becoming 
imperial vicar for the bishoptics of Metz, Tout, Verdun, and Gam* 
bray. Whilst this negotiation was pending, Maurice still lay before 
Magdeburg, making a show only of pressing the siege, whilst he 
augmented and disciplined his forces. But no sooner did he learn 
that the negotiations at Paris had terminated favourably than he 
entered into correspondence with Albert, Count of Mansfeldt, who 
had the chief command in the besieged city, and, by means of 
Oount Heideck, now entirely in his confidence, communicated to 
him the scheme he had formed for the release of his father-in-law, 
the assurance of liberty of conscience, and the limitation of the 
imperial power. A complete understanding was thus arrived at. 
Magdeburg was to accept terms similar to those whioh the Emperor 
had granted to other Protestant cities, but Maurice pledged his word 
that its fortifications should not be destroyed, and that freedom 
of conscience and the enjoyment of their ancient immunities should 
be secured to the inhabitants* The better to bind Maurioe, the 
magistrates went so far as to elect him a Burgrave, an office orhich 
gave him a very ample jurisdiction in the city and its depen Jenoies* 
These secret .terms having been settled, Magdeburg surrendered, 
and Maurice entered the city with all the pomp due to a conqueror 
November 1551), % • 

7 * The task entrusted by Charles to MAurioe was now completed* 
aftd it became the latter to disband his army. But this was juft 
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the course he was determined not to adopt. The army raised and 
k maintained with so much pains was neccqpary for the carrying out 
\f the plans which he bad concerted with his allies. The question 
he had to solve was how still to deceive the Emperor; how to 41 
retain his army and yet to produce upon the mind of Charles the 
impression that it had been disbanded. Maurice, an adept in dis- 
simulation, was equal to the occasion. No sooner «had he entered 
Magdeburg than he dismissed his Saxon soldiers, having arranged 
that they were to re-assemble at the first warning he should give 
them. As to the mercenaries, alike his own and those who had 
defended Magdeburg, he assembled them in the plain 0 outside the 
city, paid them a portion of the arrears due to them, and ostenta- 
tiously dismissed them. The discharged soldiers enlisted on the 
spot under the banner of George, Duke of Mecklenburg,* a partisan 
devoted to himself, who bound himself to employ them and to pay 
them the portion of the arrears still owing to them. The arrange- 
ment was common enough in those days, and the Emperor, believing 
that Duke George had hired the troops to become sole master of 
the territories then comprised under the name of Mecklenburg, was 
completely taken in. 

But it was necessary to maintain still longer the game of decep- 
tion. The severe winter still kept Maurice from openly acting, yet 
the treaty with France was about to be signed, and it was scarcely 
to*be expected but that some rumour of it would reach the ears of 
a sovereign who maintained spies in every capital. But Maurice 
had not in vain attended the councils of that sovereign. He knew 
well the essential narrowness of his mind, the patience with which 
he would pursue bis autocratic aims to impose bis wiJLl on Germany, 
alike* in religious and secular matter?. Maurice, a far greater 
man intellectually, thought himself then justified in meeting 
deceit by deceit, in beating the Emperor at his own game and 
with his own weapons. Knowing that it lay myich at the Ejmperof’s 

♦ fbe sever a) divisions of the duftby of Mecklenburg were united, in 1471, no$er 
one fanyly, whose members ruled i uncommon. It was not till 3rd July 1311, sad, 
more specifically, the 3rd March 1621, that the formal division into the Gtistro# 
and Schwerin branches waspmlompiished. , 
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hear t that the reformed states of Germany should recognise the 
authority of the Council *of Trent, Maurioe began suddenly to 
evince the greatest zeal in that direction ; appointed*Melancthon* 
and other divines to prepare a confession to lay before that Council, 
and, by his ostentatious example, induced other states and cities 
which had adhered to the reformed doctrines to pursue a similar 
course. This asfutc policy singularly favoured the ultimate views 
of Maurice. The subject of whether or not a safe conduct should 
be granted to the Protestant deputies induced between the Pope 
and the Emperor a dispute which so entirely absorbed the attention 
of the latter that he had no leisure to watch narrowly the move- 
ments of his ambitious vassal. 

Maurice was now almost ready for action. Before, however, 
absolutely declaring himself, he deemed it politic, *with a view to 
strengthen his position with the princes of Germany, to make one 
more formal demand for the release of his father-in-law, the Land- 
grave of Hesse. The efforts of the ambassadors, despatched con- 
jointly by himself and the Elector of Brandenburg on this errand, 
though supported by the representatives of Elector Palatine, by 
the Dukes of Wiirtemberg, Mecklenburg, and Zweibnicken, and 
-other minor princes, as well as by letters from the King of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Bavaria, the Dukes of Liineburg, and even by 
the Emperor’s brother, the King of the Romans, failed. Charles 
haughtily announced that he would communicate his intentions to 
Maurice on the arrival of the latter at Innsbruck, and that until 
then he declined to discuss the subject. 

Morally strengthened by the refusal of the Emperor even to 
-discuss the redress of a great wrong, Maurice now prepared to 
ttbrow off the mask. Sending a skilful agent to Paris to ftarn 
Henry of his intentions and to remind him of the treaty, he issued 
•orders to his Saxon troops to assemble, and sent an express to 
George of Mecklenburg to hold his mercenaries, who were quar- 
tered in Thiiringen, ready to march at & moment’s notice. Wfien 
everything was in # readiness, he had* still one task of firrther 
deception to accomplish. This was Ip rid himself of that parttcit* 
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lar minister by his side 'whom he knew to be in the pay 0 1 tho- 
^Emperor, and, at the same time, by that abt to confirm the credulous* 
confidence of Charles ! 

Maurice managed this delicate matter with extreme cleverness*. 
Announcing to his councillors his immediate departure for Inns- 
bruck to render to the Emperor the visit which had been so much 
talked of, he selected to accompany him, the Aimster who, ho 
knew, had been placed near his person as a spy upon his actions* 
Upon the day fixed be set out, accompanied by that minister, 
having previously secretly issued orders that his Saxon troops, 
should join the mercenaries under George of Mecklenburg in 
Thuringen. After journeying five or six days in the direction of 
Innsbruck, Maurice feigned sickness, and, halting where he was, 
directed the inconvenient minister to continue his journey alone, 
to make his excuses to the Emperor, and to ussure him he would 
follow in a few days. As soon as the minister was well out of 
sight, Maurice mounted his horse, rode to join the camp at 
Thiinngen, issued a manifesto, and set out by forced marches 
towards Augsburg. 

The manifesto issued by Maurice gave evidence of the bold 
purpose and resolute nature of the man who dictated it. Going- 
straight to the point, it announced three reasons for taking up arms 
—to secure the reformed religion threatened with immediate 
destruction ; to maintain the constitution and laws of tKe Empire, 
and thus to save Germany from the dictation of an absolute 
monarch ; to deliver Landgrave Philip of Hesse from a long and un- 
just imprisonment. A document which appealed alike to patriotism 
ancl to the passion for religious freedom, which by its demand pro* 
tested against a breach of fauh which had done as muoh as any act 
of his reign to damage Charles V. in the estimation of the German 
people, could not fail to have a great effect. From the moment of 
its appearance the success of Maurice was the ardent hope of every 
patriot. * ' J* „ 

The very day of the isdue* of the manifesto saw M&uriee set oni 
at the bead of an army twenty-two thousand strong No obstacl 
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hindered his progress, not a voioe was raised to endeavour to* 
induce the inhabitants oi a single town to shut its gates. March- 
ing as the deliverer of the people, he was reoeived all along thd^ 
•route with aoelaim. His immediate direction was Augsburg. There- 
he was sure of a welcome, whilst from that free city, or from any 
point on bis way thither, he oould always shape his course to meet 
the event of the <h our. 

Charles, meanwhile, had been living in a fool's paradise at 
Innsbruck. Hiving permitted his attention to be entirely ab- 
sorbed by the matter relating to the Counoil of Trent, he hath 
allowed suspicions which had been excited to be too easily allayed*. 
The craft of Maurice had, in fact, known how to explain satisfac- 
torily every act which might have borne a doubtful appearance- 
Thus it was that, tormented with gout, his time and attention 
occupied mainly by religious disputations, Charles had lain at 
Innsbruck, with a body of soldiers hardly strong enough to guard 
bis "person, p without money, without oredit, relying upon the 
prince who had thus suddenly and without warning turned against 
him ! 

It was a situation sufficient to try the nerves and intellectual 
power of the strongest. Amongst suoh, in 1552, Charles V, 
certainly did not count. Though but fifty-two years old, his in- 
ordinate gluttony had ruined his digestive powers. The mind 
which had been unable rightly to oomprehend the glorious vista 
which had been disclosed by the victory of Pavia, bad beoome 
neither enlarged nor strengthened. He was still dreaming only of 
enforcing his own personal views in the matter of religion on the 
peoples over whom he ruled, and of increasing his own power by 
the gradual undermining of their rights and liberties. His mind: 
was absorbed in this oongeuial task, when the manifesto of Maurioe 
loused him to look the danger in the faoe. 

TIThat was he to dQ, this master of half Europe, without men,, 
vtithout money, without oredit, thus sucprised in the mountain* of 
Tirol ? The first thought which oame *to him was flight toward*^ 

‘ ifie .Low Countries,* but a brief examination proved that the advance* ^ 
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of Maurice had rendered flight in that direction impossible* He 
then fell back upon the resource of gaining time. The only 
Sneans of gaining time was negotiation. Unwilling, even in that 
dark hour, to compromise his own dignity by treating with ond* 
whom he had ever regarded as a subject, and whom he now 
hated as a rebel, Charles requested his brother Ferdinand to enter 
into negotiations on his behalf. The envoys of Ferdinand reached 
Maurice in Franconia. Feeling himself master of the situation, 
and confident that he could direct the negotiation to his own 
advantage, the Elector accepted the proposition, made over the 
Command of his army to George of Mecklenburg, with instructions 
»to push on to Augsburg, and proceeded to Linz on the Danube, 
there to meet the King of the Romans. 

In proceeding to Linz the one thought of Maurice was to 
retain the sick Emperor at Innsbruck whilst he should propose 
terms, which, not acceptable at the moment, might yet serve as 
the basis for future negotiation. He completely outfitted Ferdi- 
nand. That prince, unable to accept the impossible terms offered, 
saw, or thought he saw, in the pacific protestations of Maurice a 
disposition which would ultimately yield to reason. He, therefore, 
agreed that a second interview, each party having full powers to 
conclude, should take place at Passau on the 26th May, and last 
till the 10th June, and that between those dates au absolute truce 
should exist between the contending parties. ’ 

It was the evening of the 6th May. Calculating that he could 
reach his army on the 9th and have yet sixteen days before him 
to work the surprise which he contemplated, Maurice agreed to 
and signed the terms offered, and set out the next morning to 
rejoin his army. He caught it on the 9th at the little town of 
*0andelfingen on the Brenz, about forty miles from Augsburg. 
There were yet sixteen days of action before him, fbr the truee 
only began on the 26tb, and, within that time, much might be 
accomplished. Charles still lay at Innsbruck, tormented by gout, 
lulled* by the agreement of TJnz into a feeling that he was secure 
•and having atrhis disposal but a slender guard. *Ihe temptation was 
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too strong for Maurice. By & bold mar oh be oonld so terrify the* 
Emperor as to enable him* to diotate terms at Passau ! Q 

Maurioe then gave the orders to push on with all speed. That 
same day he crossed the Danube at Offingen, and pushing oti« 
thence by forced marches reaohed the town of Fiissen, a distance 
of about a hundred and twenty miles, on the 18 th ! 

To the modern traveller, the pretty town of Fiissen is well 
known as one of the gates into western Tirol The road thence * 
by Reutte, the ruined castle of Ehrenberg, Lermoos, and Nassereit 
to Innsbruck is full of attractions for the lover of beautiful 
scenery. Romantically situated at the foot of a lofty range, on 
the left bank of the rapid Lech, deriving its name from the chasma 
and gorges (fauces) oaused by that river, it covered the defile 
which, traversing the Kniepass, formed the outwork to the strong 
castle of Ehrenberg, a little beyond Reutte. The magnificent 
road, hewn out of the solid rook, so easy to the traveller of the 
present day,nlid not then exist.* The importance of its situation, 
as constituting, so to speak, the glacis of the fortress of* the 
mountains of Tirol, was in those days highly estimated. 

Fiissen had a garrison of eight hundred men. Surrounded as 
the town was in those days with high loop-holed walls, it had 
been easy for these to defend it sufficiently long to warn the Em- 
peror of the danger which was approaching him. But eithpr 
they had no heart in the cause, or they were badly led, for they 
gave away almost immediately before the fierce attack which 
Maurice, a consummate general, well aware of the importance of 
\he place, launched against them. It had been better in every way 
for the cause of the Emperor had they stood their ground to be 
slajn. for they fled only to communicate their terror to their com- 
rades who ‘guarded the Kniepass, and to cause them to abandon 
a position which, well-defended, would have been hard to force. 

Maurice was notf master of Fiissen, and Fiissen was Jbut 
sixty-nine miles from Innsbruck. Between him and that place 

* It was constructed* towards the end of the eighteenth century by order of* 

Joseph XL 
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there was, immediately in front of him, the Kniepass, then the 
picturesquely situated town of Beutte, and some two miles, beyond 
that the Ehrenbergerklause, guarded by the strong castle of Ehren-v 
'berg, efficiently garrisoned and deemed impregnable. 

Under ordinary circumstances, and against an ordinary leader, 
Ebrenberg had been impregnable. But against the most consummate 
•soldier of the sixteenth century even that strbng fortress was power- 
dess. Maurice had not stayed at Fiissen one single second longer 
’than Vas absolutely necessary. Knowing the difficulties immediately 
'before him, and aware that the utmost promptitude alone could 
--enable him to overcome them, he pushed on instanlly, traversed 
the Kniepass unmolested by its defenders, whom his success at 
•fiissen had terrified, reached Beutte, and, staying there only long 
enough to glean information regarding the mountain paths from a 
shepherd who came to him, dashed on against the impregnable 
•fortress. 

From Beutte, on the right bank of the Lech, the toad ascends 
•to the pass called the Ehrenbergerklause, to the west of which, 
guarding it, on the summit of an isolated pine-clad hill, upwards 
-of three thousand feet above the level of the sea, stood then the 
castle, as there stand now the ruins, of Ehrenberg. Though it 
was so strong, alike in its position and its defences, that 
©yen a small force could easily have maintained it, the Emperor, 
-sensible of its importance, had placed in it a very efficient 
garrison. An attack upon it by the ordinary routes, even had that 
Kttook been led by Maurice, could scaroely have succeeded, and it 
Vas the conviction of this truth whioh made the ever-impetuous 
leader halt a few minutes at Beutte to endeavour Co obtain infotV 
Station as to the mountain paths whioh must be known to, those 1 
whose avocations led them daily on to the green alps which afforded 
pasture for cattle. 

he was thus halting, there approached him the shepherd. , spf j 
whom I have spoken. T^is man, hearing the reason why to* ** 
troops, who had marohed hitherto without caring to take a. wtyL . 
had halted in the streets of his native town, ran quickly to the. 
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liandsome warrior, sitting with impatient look on his horse, from 
,ivhom all seemed to takfe their commands, and intimated that h^ 
had something important to communicate. Very recently* ha 
atated, a goat had strayed from the flock which he was tending on 
the mountain: he had hurried after the animal, and after a long 
•chase had recovered it : but, during that chase, he had come upon 
a path, utterly Aknown to him before, which led to the summit of 
the hill upon which stood the castle of Ehrenberg. He was ready, 
he added, to guide the soldiers to that path. 

At this information the heart of Maurice leapt with joy. Though 
4he shades Of evening were falling, he would not delay another 
minute. Turning to Duke George of Mecklenburg, he directed 
him to take with him a body of men upon whom he could absolutely 
depend, and follow the guide, whilst he himself would approach by 
the ordinary road, and attack when he should hear the signal agreed 
^upon. The order to advance was then given : the troops pushed 
forward. Til about an hour Maurice began to make a demonstra- 
tion, which served to keep the attention of the garrison directed 
towards him. Meanwhile Duke George and his men had commenced 
the difficult ascent which would give them a commanding position 
Dti the other side. When he gathered that they had reached it, 
Maurice began his assault. For a moment, but only for a moment, 
the garrison showed great earnestness in resisting it. ^ Sud- 
denly, however, the rumour that a body of the enemy's troops 
had already effected an entrance on the other side, spread a 
panic amongst them. They at once laid down their arms and 
-surrendered. Maurice had captured the strongest fortress in Tirol 
almost without ^bloodshed 1 

The^ daring leader was now within sixty miles of Innsbruck.* 
tChe writers of the time call it a two days* march. It is possible 
that, by using great expedition, Maurice might have accomplished 
journey within °that time, but, considering tbe natur$ of 
^/aouutry^ it does not seem to me probable. In the case of 

* # &he distance from •Reutte to Innsbruck is fifty-nine miles, oyer a opuntry the 
two-third* of which were then ylry difficult for soldiers. 

i y 
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hi* having been able to do so, he himself would have been the- 
^bearer of the news of bis own succesfc to the gouty Emperor* 
What was there to save Charles from becoming his prisoner ? His 
last stronghold had been captured : he lay in fancied seourity at 
Innsbruck; the way to Innsbruek lay open; no one could traveise 
it so quickly as Maurice and his lightly-equipped horsemen ! 

But, in war, there sometimes occur circumstancSs against which 
it is impossible to provide, which it is impossible to foresee, and 
whfcth slight in themselves, are capable of changing the fate of 
events. It was simply a happy inspiration which brought Dessaix 
in the very nick of time to the field of Marengo ; the refusal of 
the higher officers under him to obey his orders robbed Massgna 
of victory at Fuentes d’Onoro ; * the defection of the Saxons 
affected very considerably the result of the three days* battle at 
Leipzig; the heavy rain of the night before retarded by three 
hours the commencement of the battle of Waterloo ; and here, just 
as the capture of the Emperor seemed absolutely certain, there 
occurred one of those mishaps which, by causing the delay of somo 
hours, afforded him the opportunity to escape ! 

The troops which Maurice bad led against the fort of Ehrenberg 
were the mercenaries whom he had employed against Magdeburg, aud 
who had afterwards enlisted under George of Mecklenburg. They 
were men who lived on war, men ready to strike in any cause, and 
to serve under any leader who should secure to them plunder and 
money. The terms of their engagement differed widely from those' 
which prevail in the present day. Instead of receiving regular 
pay, they lived on the towns near which they were quartered, and 
depredations at the expense of the industrial portion of the com- 
munity v^pre commonly regarded as coming within their rights, 
The storming of a town or of a fortress gave them a ofluSST ttf % 
‘pillage for three days, or to a compensation in money, carefully 

calculated, as the price of abstention* It was this which made* , 

c 

* « JIad Mass^na not been bjin&^ said the Dake of Wellington , i( he would fc*r» 
beaten me at Fuentes.” Mas&na was not blind, but the divisional officers fctt dfer 
him were jealous of him, and refused to obey^hia orders. , > S 
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then* regard that dangerous service as one of the great prizes of 
their profession. « 

Before these men Ehrenberg had fallen. But it had not fbllen 
in a manner which brought it under the unwritten law which allowed 
them compensation for abstention from pillage. Ehrenberg bad 
not been stormed. It had surrendered upon terms. Clearly, then, 
the mercenaries %ere not entitled to any money compensation. 
But their life, ever since they had quitted Thuringen, had been 
a long serie3 of disappointments. There had not been a* single 
storming. Every city, every town, every village, except Fiissen — 
and Fussen wals then but little more than a village — had opened its 
gates to the man universally regarded as the deliverer. To achieve 
this result they had made forced marches, had forded rivers, had 
partaken sparingly of food. And now, when they had marched to 
the- storm of a fortress, that fortress had 1 disappointed them by a 
sudden surrender. It was too hard to be borne longer. There 
was yet a wearisome march before them, a march likely to termi- 
nate by another surrender of a town. And that surrender would 
terminate the campaign. Clearly, then, unless they could bring 
the capture of Ehrenberg within the terms of the understanding 
whioh allowed them compensation for assault, their long marches 
would produce but a barren result ! 

Reasoning in this manner, the mercenaries struck, at the critical, 
moment, for* payment for the capture of Ehrenberg. Not only did 
they refuse to march, but they broke out into open mutiny, and J 
* threatened the lives of their officers unless their terms were com- 
plied with. Even had Maurice wished it ever so much, compliance 
was impossible. Armies did not march in those days with large 
treasure-chests at the disposal of the commander.* But he showed 
Sere, as on every occasion, a bom leader of men. When 
he found expostulation unavailing, be assumed a high hand. 
Gathering amund him * few officers and men on whom he could 
depend* hb penetrated, despite of hard words, of hostile gestures, 
evefr of threatened violence, into the very midst of the mutineers, 
and sehsed the ringleaders. For a time his life, and the lives 

16 
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of those about him, were in imminent danger. But the bold* 
e ness which could not quail bore him safely through the storm. 
Still holding his prisoners, he told the men that they had no right, 
and they knew that they had no right, to the money they demanded, 
but that, if they would maroh quietly with him, not only would 
their present conduct be condoned, but he would give them large 
opportunities for enriching themselves. • c 

The bold language of a threatened man to those who threaten 
him, and who are inwardly conscious that they are wrong and he is 
right, never fails in its effect. The words of Maurice quelled the 
mutiny* The hope of future booty made the men, easily impressed, 
as eager now to march as they had been before unwilling. All fell 
into their ranks, and the army once more set out. 

But several precious hours had been lost. It was conjectured, 
indeed, even by statesmen of the period, that Maurice was not un- 
willing to allow the Emperor time to escape. “1 do not yet 
possess, M he, it is said, stated to his confidants, V a cage large 
enough to hold a bird of that size.” This conjecture derives 
strength from the movements of Maurice after the mutiny had been 
quelled. If it were true that be could have accomplished the 
distance, fifty-nine miles, two-thirds of which led him across rough 
mountain paths, in two days, then he displayed a want of dash 
.foreign to his nature. For, whilst he quitted Reutto on the 19th, 
it is certain that ho reached Innsbruck only on the morning of the 
23rd. I am inclined to believe that the conjecture I have referred 
to embodies the exact truth. Whilst the capture of Charles would 
only have embarrassed Maurice, the faot that he bad compelled the 
Bmperor to fiee in terror from Innsbruck, on the eve of the meeting 
at Passau, would, on the other hand, secure to him all t he asc en- 
danoy he required, would enable him to enforce the eond|tioii8 
which he had set forth in his manifesto.* 

t * On this point I venture, with all respect, to differtfrom Robertson. That writer 
states: u Maurice entered Insprack a few hours after the Emperor and his atten- 
dants had left it ; and, enraged that the prey should escape out of his hands When 
he was just ready to seize it, he pursued them some miles.” This sentence con- 
tains, I think, many errors/ M Maurice stormed Ehrenberg the evening of the 18th 
Hay; the mutiny detained him at'Reutte a great part of the following morning j he 
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Meanwhile Charles lajr impassive, suffering in hod;, exercising 
bis mind how decisions on theological questions might produce 
^political results, at Innsbruck. He had confirmed the proceedings 
of his brother Ferdinand with respect to the meeting to be held at 
Passau, and he had resolved to make no concessions which would 
imperil the success of the policy he had steadily pursued*— -the 
fettering of the consciences and the restriction of the liberties of 
the German princes and people. He was resting, tormented by 
gout, in this mood, when, late in the evening of the 19 th May, a 
messenger reached him with the information that the army of the 
Elector of Saxony was in rapid motion ; that it had captured the 
only defensible post which covered Innsbruck, and that it was in 
iull march for the capital of Tirol ! 

No one understood better than Charles the firm and resolute 
character of Maurice. Arguing from his own ideas of policy, he 
arrived at once at the conclusion that it was his own person which 
the Elector # desired to secure. He gave orders, then, for immediate 
-departure. So great were his sufferings from gout that he could 
beanonly the motion of a litter. His litter, then, was brought to 
the door, and by the light of torches, accompanied by his courtiers 
and attendants, some on horses, some on foot, and by the ex-Elector 
of Saxony, John Frederic, the man whom he had deposed to make 
way for the very Maurice who was now marching against him, # he 
iook his way across the Brenner to the point now known as 
Franzensfeste, and, diverging thence to the left, proceeded in very 
miserable plight along the Pusterthal to Villaoh. Even there, he 
scarcely thought himself secure ! 

9 

certainly did not leave that town till the afternoon of the 19th. Now, Charles left 
jpnpoKr^ck the evening of the same day. Looking at the distance, fifty-nine miles, 
and the nature of the country, it is impossible that Maurice could have reached 
Innsbruck “ a few hours after the Emperor had left it.” But admitting, for the 
cake of argument, that he did, and that he pursued him. Oharles was carried in a 
litter; he was so ill that he could bear only easy motion. Carried over rough 
mountain paths, he could not have travelled a^ a greater rate than two or* three 
miles an hour. If he had been vigorously pursued, then, within a few hours of his 
departure he must have been captured. But this part of the story is* a myth. 
Ifaurice wished to frighten, not to capture, the Emperor, and he so timed his march 
from Beutte to Innsbruck as to ensure his escape, 


16 * 
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Maurice, meanwhile, marching leisurely, entered Innsbruck the 
l^orning of the 23rd. Made acquainted at once with the details 
attending the Emperor’s flight, he despatched a few men to make a , 
show of pursuit. But it was only a show. He had gained all he 
wanted — a moral power which would enable him to dominate the 
proceedings at Passau. To compensate his soldiers for their dis~ 
appointment at Ehrenberg, he abandoned c to them the baggage 
belonging to the Emperor and his ministers. He protected only 
the property of the King cf the Romans. 

Three days later (26th May) the Peace Congress met at Passau- 
Besides Maurice — who, directing his army into Havana, had 
hastened thither from Innsbruck — and Ferdinand, King of the 
Bomans, there were present other imperial ambassadors ; the Duke 
of Bavaria, the Bishops of Salzburg and Aichstadt, representatives 
of all the Electors, of the free cities, and of the most considerable 
princes of Germany. From the very first day Maurice assumed the 
ascendanoy which devolved upon him by reason of th 6 position his* 
great achievement had gained for him. With commendable pru- 
dence he limited his demand to the granting of the three concessions 
upon which he had insisted in his manifesto : the enlargement of 
the Landgrave of Hesse ; the maintenance of the Constitution and 
laws of the Empire, and the security of liberty of conscience. In 
ttys end, after many negotiations, including a visit made by 
Perdinand to Villach, these terms were granted in principle by the 
Emperor, and the agreement of Passau (Passauer Vertrag*), 

* The actual terms of this treaty were as follows : that before the 12th August 
rthe confederates should lay down their arms and disband their forces ; that on or 
before ^hat day the Landgrave of Hesse should be set at liberty, and eonveyed in 
Safety to his castle of Rheinfels (the ruin, near St Goar, still exists an 
Interest to the traveller) ; that a Diet should be held within six months, to deliberate ^ 
the most effectual method of preventing religious disputes in the future ; that * 
la t he meanwhile the adherents of the Confession of Augsburg should bo allowed n 
the free exercise of thei/ religion; that the same freedom should be granted tty 
Oathblica; that Protestants and Qatholics should be admitted indiseriftriim$$r SSL 
seats in the Imperial Chamber, which should administer justice impartially" befWMt v * 
both patties ; that if the Diet, to be convened, did not settle religious disputes^ $$ . 
agreement of Passau was ty remain in force for ever ; that rione of the eo^Msr^Mtt 
should be punished for their action* in the war; that the eon^derattsft of tfcw 
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•signed (he 31st July 1652, became the result of the surprise of 
Innsbruck ! 

^Imperial encroachments on the Constitution of the Empire should he remitted to the 
approaching Diet. 

At that Diet, held at Angsbnrg in the autumn of 1555, there was signed, on 
the 25th of September, the famous peace called “the Peace of Religion," the 
natural outcome of the agreement signed at P&Bsau It is true that peace deoided 
nothing permanently Th^ real Peace of Religion was not made till the Treaty el 
"Westphalia was signed, nearly a hundred years later, 24th October 1648. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOB! DUQUESNE.* 


L. 

The seoond Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded between Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Germany, Spain, and Genoa, and signed 
by the British Plenipotentiaries the 7fch October 1748, had given 
no promise of a lasting peace to Europe, Though 0 it had re- 
newed and confirmed the Treaties of Westphalia in 1648, of Min- 
wegen in 1.678 and 1679, of Ryswick in 1697, of Utrecht in 1718, 
of Baden in 1714, of the Triple Alliance in 1717, of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance in 1718, and of Vienna in 1788, the elements which 
had burst forth on the death of the Emperor Charles VI. were 
still smouldering. The Empress Queen was brooding over the lose 
of Silesia, whilst the interests of France and England, alike in Asia 
and America, still continued to jar. 

On those continents, indeed, the peace had been almost nominal* 
Bow the normal state of hostilities affected the destinies of tho 
two apnn tries m Asia, I have told in another worklf In the New 
World, the^/eeling was equally rancorous, and the action st^l 
more pronounced. The peninsula known as Nova Scotia, dis- 

* My chief authorities for this chapter are (1) Bancroft's History of the United 
State* \ (2) Marshall’s Life of Washington ; (3) Walpole r s Memoirs of Georgs If.g 
(4) Haute's Bistory of the late Wat in North America ; (5) Sargent's Gensrwjfa 
dock ; Parkman's Montcabn and Wolfe. To this last excellent and 
work 1 am specially indebted. & 

f History of the French ta India , }868. London: Longmans 
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covered by Oabot in 1497, visited and named Acadia by Yerraz- 
zani in 1524; colonised and settled and renamed Nova Scotia 
by William Alexander in the reign of James I., had, after several 
changes of masters, been finally conceded to England by the Peace 
of Utrecht. The conditions of that treaty bad, I have said, been 
confirmed by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, but the limits of the 
English colony ^ad been extremely ill-defined ; and although the 
territories in dispute tad never been explored, the question of 
the right to possess them had caused ill-feeling and acrimonious 
correspondence between the Courts of St. James and Versailles. 
In Canada and New England the feeling was not one whit better. 
There, too, the question of the boundary-line gave rise to con- 
tinued bickerings. And as in India the rivalry of the native lords 
of the soil gave the European adventurers of \^ot\\ nations the 
opportunity of fighting without being at war ; so, in North 
America, any hostile raid made by a party of wild Indians on the 
one nation was attributed to the deliberate purpose and * prompt- 
ing of the other. Nor is there reason to suppose that the recrimi- 
nations, in this respect, largely dealt in, were always unfounded. 
Ever ’since the restoration of Canada by the English in 1632, that 
colony had remained French, and it had been the aim of the able 
men who were periodically sent from France to govern it, to 
extend its dimensions in a southerly direction One design, above 
all others* had animated them all. Long sensible of the advantage 
which would accrue to France, in case of war, by a connection of 
her settlements on the St. Lawrence with those on the Missisippi, 
they had designed to erect for this purpose a chain of forts outside 
the French territories, and had even taken some steps in that direc- 
tion by building, at Prcsqu’isle, where Erie now stands, a fort called 
^JEort Pjesqu’isle, and another at the further end of the creek now 
^known as French Creek, called Fort le Boeuf. Their action had 
been viewed with jealousy and alarm by the English colonists, and 
^rfaen, in 1754, a fort, called from the French Governor, the Mar- 
cum Duquesne, Fort Duquesne, wa^ built on the Ohio, at the 
confluence of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, on the foim- 
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dations of a stockade taken from the English,* the indignation and 
alarm of these — the indignation and alarm especially of the men 
<$f Pennsylvania and Virginia — knew no bounds. Well might the 
French action produce such a result. The establishment of th*> 
contemplated line of forts would absolutely close the markets of 
the West to the English traders ! 

The capture, in a time of peace, by the colonists of one nation 
of a stockade, unfinished though it was, guarded by the soldiers 
of a rival nation, was undoubtedly an act of war, and as an act of 
war it was regarded by the Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 
Bobert Dinwiddie. To understand the exact circumstances with 
whioh he was called upon to deal at this conjuncture, it will he 
necessary to trace his action during the years preceding it. 

Robert Dinwiddie had been clerk in a Government office in the 
West Indies; then Surveyor of Customs in the Old Dominions, and 
though past sixty, he was the most watchful sentinel against French 
aggression, and its most strenuous opponent + He was fortunate 
in having at his right hand a young man of great ability. George 
Washington had already displayed qualities of no common order. 
Born in Virginia, the 22nd February 1732, the younger representa- 
tive of an ancient family, two members of which had emigrated in 
1657, he had received the ordinary education suitable to a planter. 
Especially distinguished as an athlete, he had, when only six- 
teen years old, attracted the attention of Lord Thomag Fairfax/ 
whose cousin his brother Lawrence had married, and become the 
companion of his sports. In 1748 Lord Thomas commissioned his 
young friend to visit an unexplored portion of bis vast domains, 
which, comprised between the Rappahannock and Potomac risers, 
extended as far as the Alleghany mountains. The excursion, 

which took him into the Shenandoah valley, lasted five weeks, sn4^ 

* 

a Ensign Ward and forty men were at work upon it when the French, some five 
hundred strong, summoned him to surrender. He conplied, and re-orossed 
mountains to report his mishap to Washington, then second m commands 
Iientenant-Governor Dinwiddie add Colonel Fry, of the Virginian regimsafy?iii |ff 
who selected the position on Ohio. * 3 

t Parkman’s Montcalm a$d Wolfe, voL i., page 1ST. 
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tis report of it so enchanted his patron that Lord Thomas trim-* 
self proceeded to the Blub Mountains, having first procured for 
Washington the office of Surveyor of Public Lands* For threrf* 
years Washington performed the duties of this office. They gave 
him very full opportunities to study the country. His constant* 
journeys brought him much into the society of Lord Thomas 
Fairfax. The intercourse was extremely profitable to him, for from 
the lips of that lord he learned more about the past and present 
history of England than any books could have taught him. 

Whilst George Washington was engaged in bis interesting 
•duties, many r of his countrymen, amongst them his elder brother 
Lawrence, were dreaming of extending the borders of the English 
•colony from the Alleghany mountains .to the banks of the Ohio. 
Some of them actually formed a company to carry out this idea. 
This design brought the English in contact with the French — for 
they, too, had put forward claims to the valley of the Ohio — and the 
Governor of Canada, the Marquis de la Gallissonni&re,* promptly 
despatched, in 1749, a small body of soldiers f under a very famous 
colonist, Celoron de Bienville, to obstruct, as much as possible, 
the progress of the English pioneers. This happened, be it re- 
membered, when the two nations were at peace in Europe, for 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had been signed only the year 
before. 

In the View of possible hostilities the English governor of Vif- 
ginia proceeded, 1751, to divide that province into military 
districts, each of which had at its head an adjutant-general whose 
•duty it should be to superintend the organisation of the militia. 
One of these anointments, which carried with them the rank of 

xnejor, was conferred upon George Washington, then but nineteen 
* • 

* Holland Michel Barrin, Marquis de la Gallissonni&re, was humpbacked, and of 
•email stature. When he first showed himself to the Indians in Canada, they exclaimed 
to him: M You must, indeed, possess a mind of great capacity; for otherwise our 
father beyond the seas wotfld not have sent a man with so small and so deformed 
4a body to rule over us.” He was a sailor, the same who forced the English fleet, 
j ^nder %i ig, to retire from before Minorca. t 

| The force consisted of fourteen officers and cadets, twenty soldiers, a htmdred 
eighty Canadians, and a band of Indians. — P&rkman. 
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*year& old. Washington, with his customary energy, applied Biro* 
self zealously to his new duties. From 'an officer named Muse, he* 
^received lessons in the practice of artillery ; another taught him? 
fencing. In both these scienoes the scholar soon surpassed Ki& 
masters. From his duties, however, he was suddenly oalled away 
in the winter of 1751-2, to accompany his brother Lawrence, then 
dying from consumption, to Barbadoes. ( Fromr that island the 
brother returned, only to die, in July 1752. 

During their absence, the situation beyond the Alleghany 
mountains had become greatly involved. The French, better 
versed in the kind of diplomacy which most influenced the Indian 
tribes than their rivals, had enlisted the support of the most for- 
midable of these, and their progress had caused considerable 
alarm in Virgirfia, in Maryland, and in Pennsylvania. Of the first 
of these provinces Bobert Dinwiddie was then governor, and he, 
a man of capacity and action, resolved to send at once to the- 
countries contested by the rival colonists a man c upon whom 
he could absolutely depend. He selected George Washington* 
Washington set out for the disputed territory at the end of 
October 1753. He was accompanied by Jacob van Braam, the 
man who had taught him fencing, and whose chief qualification for 
his new employment was a slight knowledge of French ; by an> 
intrepid trader named Christopher Gist ; by Davison, to interpret 
to the Indians ; and by four woodsmen as servants, With these 
men he traversed the valley of the Monongahela, to the point of 
junction of that river with the Alleghany. The confluence of these 
two rivers forms the Ohio. Pursuing his journey along the 
traders* path, he reached, the 7th December, the ^Indian town of 
Venango. Here he came upon a trading-house, originally Eng* 
lish, but which had been seized and was then occupies by the* 
French. After enjoying the hospitality offered him by his rivals—* 
a hospitality somewhat disfigured by the strenuous attempt, which 
very nearly succeeded, to eutice away the Indians whom be had 
enlisted — Washington and r his companions pushed on for four- 
days till they reached Fort le Boeuf— the wooden stockade I have* 
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already mentioned. To the commandant of that stockade Wash- 
ington delivered a letter, with which be had been furnished by 
Dinwiddie, requiring the peaoeful departure of himself and the- 
men*he commanded from lands “ so notoriously known to be the 
property of the Crown of Great Britain/’ Washington soon die* 
covered that the demand, unless it were sustained by force of arms, 
would not be entertained,. He, therefore, determined to return. 
Eager to make his report to Dinwiddie, and not oaring to endore 
the slow monotony of a regular march, he quitted the bulk of his 
companions, tod, accompanied only by Gist, traversed the foot- 
paths which led "back to Virginia. He arrived at Williamsburg, 
after many hazardous adventures, the 10th January 1754. 

During his absence Dinwiddie had met the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, convoked to vote the grant of money necessary to *meet the 
emergency. The Assembly, to avenge itself on the Governor for 
his refusal to attend to their wishes in a smaller matter, had refused 
the grant. That was the situation when Washington returned and 
made his report. It was a difficult one. The Governor had a. 
keen sense of the danger, but he had not the money to supply the 
means which would have averted it. Bobert Dinwiddie, however, 
belonged to the category of men whose firmness, whose self- 
reliance, and whose energy have made the Empire* of Great 
Britain. Denied even a penny by the Assembly which should 
have supported him, Dinwiddie took it upon himself to order two * 
hundred of the militia on the service. Washington was to have 
commanded, with a trader named Trent as his lieutenant. But 
before the men were ready to set out the Assembly again met (Feb- 
ruary 1754), and yoted ten thousand pounds for the servioe. Whilst 
Trent was then sent on in advance to build a fort on the forks of 
the Ohio, “the number of the detachment was raised to six hundred, 
and the command was offered to Washington. With characteristic 
modesty he preferred thjit the command should be bestowed upon 
an English gentleman, Mr. Joshua Ery, then settled in tRe 
colony, whilst he accepted the seoond position, with the rank of 
lieutenant- colonel. "Washington set out with about a hundred. 
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*nd sixty of the men whom he had raised — “ poor whites. Brave, 
but bard to discipline, without tentfe, ill-armed, and ragged as 
FalstafFs recruits ”* — the 2nd April, to hasten to the support of 
Trent. But before he had gone far the mortifying intelligence 
reached him that Trent, having reached the point on the forks of 
the Ohio which he had indicated, and having begun there the 
erection of a fort, had left Ensign Ward qnd focty men to complete 
it, whilst, for some unexplained reason, he had fallen back with the 
remainder; that Ward had been driven, 17th April, from his post 
by a*vastly superior number of Frenchmen ; and that these latter 
had begun, on the same spot, the creation of a fort on a much 
larger scale — a fort which, on its subsequent completion, was 
(named, in honour of the then Governor of Canada, Fort Duquesne* 
Washington received this information the 23rd May, when he and 
his handful of men were on the Youghiogany — a mountainous and 
tnarshy region, always exposed to an attack from the French or their 
Indian allies. He was told, at the same time, t^iat a combined 
force was on its march against him. The information only whetted 
his resolution to give his men & fair ohance. He marched without 
delay to a vast glade in the prairies known as the Great lleadows, 
and, intrenching himself there, sent out scouts to seek news of the 
venemy's movements. They brought him none ; but two days later, 
the 25th, his old comrade, Gist, who had made a settlement on the 
farther side of Laurel Hill, arrived in his camp with -the informa- 
tion that some thirty Frenchmen had endeavoured to ransack his 
house the day before. This intelligence decided Washington. He 
at* once despatched a body of seventy five men to seek for and 
surprise the enemy. Their searoh was vain, and the small force 
returned to camp weary and dejected. Hardly had they arrived 
when Washington received a message from an Indian chief to the 
-effect that the hiding-place of the French bad been discovered 
Half doubting the truth, and fearing lest the information might he 
intended to decoy him frgm his camp, he left in it the balk 
soldiers and started himself, at the head of but forty Uf the 

y * * Parkman. 



evening, to ascertain the truth. The night was dark atyjl 
the way difficult and unoertfain, and the sun was rising when he 
discovered the enemy. The discovery was simultaneous. The 
Fre&ch grasped their weapons, and a fire from both sides ensued* 
The first shot from Jhe English laid low the commander of the 
French party, Goulon de Jumonville. After a short fight, and 
the loss of nine ofaheir ipen, the surviving twenty-one surrendered. 
One had previously escaped. The English had one man killed 
and three wounded. 

The prisoners declaimed against the hostile act, declaring that 
their commander had been but the bearer of a summons from the 
commandant of Fort Duquesne requiring the English to quit 
French territory; but the papers found upon the dead officer 
sufficiently showed that the party was a reconnoitring*party, and, as 
suoh, was obnoxious to attack. Be that as it may, the shots fired' 
on this ocoasion were the prelude to a war whioh extended to both 
hemispheres, aqd whioh terminated in the expulsion of the Frenoh 
from North Amerioa. 

Washington returned to his encampment, sent his prisoners to 
Dinwiddie, and sent to Colonel Fry for reinforcements. A few 
days later he received information that Colonel Fry was dead, and 
that the reinforcements, composed of the other moiety of the 
Virginian regiment, were on their way to join him. Whilst waiting 
tor these he' threw up for his protection a rough stockade, whioh * 
he happily called Fort Necessity. Here he was joined very shortly 
by the moiety of his regiment, by his Indian allies, and by an 
Independent company from North Carolina, commanded by Captain 
Maokay, an officer who held his commission from the Crown. 

The absurd and inflated pretension which led an officer holding 
hnr commission from the Crown to decline to recognise the authority 
of a local officer of superior rank who held his only from a governor, 
appointed by the Crown — the gross absurdity of whioh it re- 
tailed h retreat from Lexington and a battle of Bunker's Hill fi> 
expose— broke out on this oooasion. The royal captain, a» he* 
jtylejt himself, would take no orders from the colonial oolonel. 
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Finding* Captain Mockay, then, rather a hindrance than a help, 
"Washington left him at Fort Necessity and marched towards Gist's 
settlement. His force numbered about three hundred men of 
English blood. # ** 

Washington was intrenching himself in his new position when 
the news reached him that a formidable force, led by Captain 
de Villiers, was on its march from Fort .Duqilfcsne to avenge the 
death of Jumonville. He at once sent for Mackay. Mackay 
arrived the 28th June. After some discussion it was resolved, 
as the actual intrenchment was commanded by the neighbouring 
heights, to fall back on the Grand Meadows, and,*lf possible, still 
further. The force fell back accordingly, and reached its old posi- 
tion the 1st July. The great fatigue endured by the men rendered 
further retreat impossible. Here, on the 3rd, they were attaoked 
by five hundred troops of the French army, supported by a large 
body of Indians. After a contest of nine hours, in which the 
French from the superiority of their ammunition had all the advan- 
tage, Villiers called upon Washington to capitulate. Washington 
at first declined even to treat ; but when the offer was renewed, and 
be recognised that he had no food for his men, and that his ammu- 
nition was nearly spent, he hesitated no longer. That night he signed 
terms by virtue of which his troops were allowed to march out 
with the honours of war. On the other hand he agreed to restore < 
the prisoners taken in the affair with Jumonville, and to allow two 
officers to remain as hostages with the French force until those 
prisoners should reach Fort Duquesne. 

Barely has a man suffered more from the want of knowledge 
of a foreign tongue than did Washington on Jhis occasion. In 
th # e capitulation which he signed the death of Jumonville was 
> qualified as an assassination (assassinai)* Washington understood, 
r no French, and Van Braam, who acted as interpreter, apparently 
anxious that the surrender should go through, translated thqword 
r to mean, not u assassination,” but " death.” The adraiseijOft that*" 
h<f bad assassinated Jumonville gave a handle to bis enemies of 
'which they did not fail to make use. 
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The retreat of the English was difficult and depressing* , The 
"Indians had killed all the "horses; the eick and wounded had thus 
be carried, and the hulk of the baggage to be left behind. T<o 
intensify the sufferings of the men, aggravated as they were at 
the outset by the threatened attack of the Indians, there came the 
overwhelming thought that the surrender of Fort Necessity had 
given the country as fa?* as the Allegbanies to their hated rivals. 

To none, unless we except Washington himself, was the disap- 
pointment greater than to Robert Dinwiddie. Great as it was, it 
was immensely aggravated when, on summoning the burgesses, 
they declined, unless he would give way in a manner which he 
regarded as unconstitutional, to vote even the small sum of twehty 
-thousand pounds to provide means to repel French aggression. 
In indignant terms he reported to the Home Government “ their 
intolerable obstinacy and disobedience to His Majesty's com- 
mands/’ and recommended that Parliament should tax them half- 
a-crown a head.* Subsequently, though still in 1754, when the 
number of the French on the Ohio had considerably increased, 
he wrpte again in the most urgent terms to Lord Granville on the 
subject of the stubborn obstinacy of the colonists in the presence 
of an overwhelming danger. For a long time the Government was 
ag careless of colonial demands as its successors showed themselves 
in 1884. But at length there was an awakening. Dread of French 
ambition, ’stimulated by Dinwiddie’s representations, supported 
more or less by those of the other governors, and sharpened by 
the events occurring under their own eyes, roused at last the Home 
-Government to decisive action. On the 14th November, in his 
speech to Parliament, the King announced his intention to “pro- 
tect those possessions which constitnte one great source ef the 
'•wealth* of his subjects.” Two regiments, eaoh five hundred 
strong, to bd raised by' enlistment in Virginia to seven hundred, 
had been previously ordered to America. To command them and 
*alj the royal and colonial forces on that continent, Major-General 
JBraddook, a favourite of the Duke of Cumberland, was appointed. 

# Parkm^a. 
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A great American writer* has thus tersely described the oer 
commander-in-chief : “ A man in fortunes desperate, in man* 
rers brutal, in temper despotic ; obstinate and intrepid ; expert^ 
in the niceties of a review; harsh in discipline.” The portrait 
is based upon revelations made by Horace Walpole in his gas* 
eiping letters to Sir Horace Mann, and, if the details in these 
letters may be absolutely trusted, it cannot be^ pronounced un- 
faithful. When all has been said, however, that can be said 
against the moral character of Edward Braddock, there stands 
out, in bold relief, the admission that he was beloved by those 
who served under him. “You never knew me,” he -replied to a 
general officer, his senior in rank,„who asked him how long he 
had divested himself of the brutality and insolence of his manners, 
,e you never knew me insolent to my inferiors. It is only to such 
rude men as yourself that I behave with the spirit which I think 
they deserve.” This reply reveals the man. Self-confident, even 
aggressive in demeanour, he held his head erect, fearing no one* 
gaining the love of his subordinates and the ill-will of his equals. 
Self-confidence is either a strength or a snare. It is a strength 
when the possessor of it is well-instructed in details, capable* 
endowed with a calm and cool judgment ; it is a snare when be has 
none of these qualities. To Brad dock, going to a new country, 
it was sure to be the latter. However, he was a brave man. 
/‘•Whatever were his failings,” writes Mr. Parkman in his admir- 
able hi8tory,f " he feared nothing, and his fidelity and honour ifc 
the discharge of public trusts were never questioned.” 

Braddock, accompanied by the two regiments I have spoken of* 
reached Alexandria, in Virginia, the end of March, and on the 
14th April following be met in council there Robert Dinwiddle 
AUd other provincial governors. The most considerable of these, * 
not Cjg&l excepting Dinwiddie, was Shirley, Governor of Masto’ ** 
dbns^fe, * man who, though a lawyer by profession, thirsted fot t 
mill Udqr glory, and who believed that the safety of the oolong 

• Bancroft 1 ! History of the United States . 

f MontcSn and Wolfe , voL i. p. 191 ; MaAmillju^ 
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was involved in the expulsion of the French from every part of the 
continent. He had already pressed his ideas upon the Home 
government, and had obtained its sanction to attack the French 
fo st of Beaus6jour, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, and Crown 
Point, the key of Lake Champlain, The son of Shirley was 
appointed secretary to Braddock. 

With two such # men as Dinwiddie and Shirley to support him 
in the Council, Braddock found his task easy. It was resolved to 
attack the French simultaneously on four points. Shirley, leading 
two regiments newly raised in the oolonies, was to march against 
lliagara; Colonel Monckton, an officer of merit in the King’s army, 
leading a band of men raised in New England, was to march 
against Fort BeausSjour and complete the conquest of Nova 
Scotia; Colonel William Johnson, an officer veuy capable and 
possessing great influence over the Indians, was to command a 
colonial force raised in New England, New Jersey, and New 
York, and capture Crown Point; whilst to himself Braddock 
reserved the command of the expedition which was to wrest Fort 
Duquesne from the hands of the French! It is with the last 
enterprise that I have to deal in this chapter. 

The distance from Alexandria to Fort Duquesne was about two 
hundred and twenty-six miles. The track thither, as far as the 
point where Wills’ Creek joins the Potomac, on which was a 
rude stookcyle named Fort Cumberland, about a hundred miles 
from Alexandria, was comparatively open. Then followed nearly 
seventy miles of mountains covered with primeval forest — the 
mam Alleghany, the Meadow Mountain, the Great Savage Moun- 
tain — -to a place ealled the Little Meadows. From the Little 
Meadows was a rough road of nearly sixty miles to Turtle G$»ek, 
a stream -entering the Monongahela, between nine and ten miles 
Fort Duquesne. , 

With the determination to undertake this expedition the diffi- 
culties of Braddook began. His first endeavour was to arrange for 
fonds for the prosecution of the campaign ; hut here he hqft to 
meet the same difficulties which Robert Dinwiddie had encoon- 

• 17 
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m tere<| before him. In the council of governors the opinion was 
unanimous that unless they were coerced by the Home Govern* 
ment the Assemblies would not allow the contrgl of their funds 
to pass out of their own hands.* Nor did Braddock find 
greater readiness to furnish supplies for the army. The colo- 
nists ridiculed the idea of there being any danger of French 
aggression, and, in Pennsylvania especially, tjiey displayed so 
much apathy and indifference that even Washington recorded his 
opinion that “ they ought to be chastised.’’ Contracts were made 
only to be broken ; and it seems difficult to imagine how the army 
could have been brought into a condition to move at f all, but for the 
intervention of a man whose name remains inefFaceably inscribed 
in the annals of his country’s history. 

The Delis ex ma china was Benjamin Franklin. Braddock had, 
on the breaking up of the Council, proceeded with his troops to 
Fort Cumberland, and had made that place the base of his forward 
movement. He was there fretting and fuming, growing old with 
anxiety regarding the wagons and supplies which, promised 
always, never arrived, when Franklin, then Postmaster- General 
of Pennsylvania — the most recalcitrant of all the provinces — and 
who possessed within it considerable influence, visited him. Bom 
at Boston in 1706 — then, therefore, in his fiftieth year — Franklin 
already enjoyed, by means of his scientific discoveries, a European 
^reputation. He was a member of the Royal Society gf London— 
having been specially admitted without payment of the usual fee 
— an associate of the Academy of the Sciences at Paris, whilst 
the universities of Oxford and of Edinburgh had conferred upon 
him those high honours which are bestowed only upon the 
illustrious. But Franklin was more even than" a scientist. To 
a common-sense which was never at fault he united a combined 
j>ower of vigorous thought and decisive action w^ich has never 
been surpassed.f The arrival of such a man produced a marvellous 

The Council Bhortly afterwards broke up. 
f “Indigent,” says M. MigneUnhis admirable life of this illustrious mss, **he 
maae his way by work to wealth ; ignorant, he raised himself by study to science f 
'unknown, ho obtained by his discoveries as well as by hif qervioes, by the greatum 

r$r X 
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influence. Dining daily with the General, he had an opportunity • 
towards the close of his* stay of inspecting the return of the 
wagons which had been brought in. To his surprise he foun£ 
that their number amounted only to twenty-five, and that not all 
of these were serviceable. Braddock, in despair, was on the 
point of renouncing the expedition when a remark made by 
franklin, as to the capability of the farmers of Pennsylvania to 
supply his wants, drew from him an earnest request to the speaker 
that he would return thither and use his influence to induce them 
to help him. Franklin cheerfully assented, returned to Penn- 
sylvania, issued an address to the farmers appealing to their 
interests and their fears, and in a fortnight despatched toBraddock a 
sufficient provision of wagons and horses to enable him to advance.* 
It was only on the 10th June that Braddock’s* force was able 
to march from Fort Cumberland. He had with him two thousand 
two hundred men. The two regiments he had brought with 
him from England, Halket’s and Dunbars, had been increased 
Jby enlistment in Virginia to a strength of seven hundred eaoh ; lie 
had, besides, four hundred and fifty Virginians equally formed 
into nine companies., thirty sailors from the fleet, and some three 
hundred and twenty gunners and axemen. Besides the horses for 
the guns, he had collected, thanks to Franklin, some six hundred 
baggage horses and about a hundred and eighty wagons. Of 
Indians he*had but few. The combined neglect and contempt of 
the colonists had alienated the tribes — the Iroquois, the Delawares, 
-and the Shawanoes — whose cordial co-operation would have sufficed 
to avert the calamity. 

Preceded by three hundred axemen to clear the road, its 
*flanks strongly protcoted by skirmishers, and the woods on either 

side examined by scouts, the little force, with its train of 

• § 

a of bis ideas and by tbe extent of the benefits he conferred, the admiration of 

Europe and tbe gratitude of America. Franklin possessed alike genius and virtue, 
prosperity and glory. His life, always happy, is tbe finest justification of tbe laws 
>of Providence. 0 0 

* Braddook declared that Franklin was “ alAost the only instance of ability 
And honesty I have known in these provinces. 0 Vide Parkman’s Montcalm and 
Wdfix voh i. p. 1^9. 
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and guns making a length of four miles, set out 
on the 10th June to accomplish the 1 nearly seventy miles of 
Combined forest and mountain which lay between Fort Cumberland 
and the Little Meadows* That place was reached without dby 
sign of opposition on the ninth day (18th June). But the toils 
of the journey had been great, and the usual accompaniments 
of fatigue in a malarious country, fever and^ dysentery, had already 
made their presence felt. To the anxious mind of the General 
the doubt had more than once occurred whether the continuance 
of a march at a rate so slow would not give time to the enemy 
to strengthen the garrison and defences of the fort, the * capture 
of which was the object of his expedition. In this difficulty he 
consulted, on his arrival at the Little Meadows, George Washing- 
ton, then serving on his staff as aide-de-camp.* Washington 
we have already seen, knew the country, and, appreciating the 
importance of despatch, urged the General to push on with a body 
Of chosen troops. Braddock followed his advice and, leaving 
Colonel Dunbar to command at the Little Meadows, pushed on* 
on the 19th, with twelve hundred chosen men (besides office* s), 
a few guns, thirty wagons and a large number of paok-horses. 
Amongst the chosen men were the Virginians. 

Still the progress was slow. Instead of displaying the rashness 

which has been commonly attributed to him, Braddook marched 

tfith a caution sufficient to counteract all the advantages in the 

hope of obtaining which Washington had proffered his advice, t 

and it was not till the 8th July that he reached a point on the 

Monongahela, at a short distance beyond whiclj Turtle Creek 

joins that river, ten miles, by the direct path, .from Fort Da* 

quesne. This path, however, led through a defile so p4riloae 

•• 

* The other aides-de-camp were Robert Orme, who wrote an account of the 
expedition, and Roger Moms. 

f “The prospect/* wrote Washington to his brother, “ conveyed infinite delight fee 
my^niud, though I was excessively ill at the time. Bat this prospect wee 
clouded, end my hopes brought tvery low indeed, when I found that instead of 
pushing on with vigour without regarding a little rough road, they were halting to 
level every molehill, a»£ to erect bridges over every brook f< £y which means wetiMh 
four days getting twelve miles. w — Parkman, Bancroft. 
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that, to avoid it, Braddook, on the morning of the 9th, forded the* 
Monongahela, with the intention of re-crossing it about half | 
mile below the oreek. 

I have already recounted how the French had, only in the year 
‘immediately preceding, driven the English from the unfinished 
stockade they were creating on the Ohio, at the confluence of the 
Monongahela an3 Alleghany rivers, and how, on the site chosen 
"by their rivals, they had erected a fort whioh, in honour of their 
Governor, they had called Fort Duquesne. The fort was simply 
a square of four bastions, with the water close on two sides, and 
the other two protected by ravelin, ditch, glacis, and covered 
way. On these sides the forest, to a distance of a little more than 
a hundred yards, had been cleared away, but the ( fort lay under 
■the disadvantage of being commanded by a wooded hill beyond the 
Monongahela. The armament consisted of a number of small 
cannon mounted on the bastions. 

The garrison had originally consisted of the men, about five 
'hundred in number, partly Frenchmen partly Canadians, who, the 
year previous, led by the Marquis Contrecoeur, had driven Ensign 
Ward and his soldiers from the incipient stockade. Contrecmur 
still held the command, having under him three captains, de 
Beaujeu, Dumas, and de Lignbres, and a garrison increased by 
some Canadians and by eight hundred Indian warriors. These 
were encamped on the cleared space between the fort *and the 
forest. 

Contrecoeur had not been unmoved by the information, which 
had reached him in the month of Jane, of the maroh of the Eng* 
lish. Hitherto he had confined himself to summoning all the Indians 
who were likely to respond to his call, and to sending out ocoa* 
sional scouts to bring information. But when, on the 7th July, 
the Chevalier* de la Perade, who had been despatched upon th!s 
diriy, returned with the information that the English were not /at 
distant, mid when, on the day following, two other soouts, the 
brothers Normanvijle, not only confirmed this information but 
Specified the actual spot where they had seen the enemy, he 
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"deemed that the moment for some de<?isive action had arrived^ 
He at once, then, summoned his captains to a consultation* 
The reader will recollect that the day was the 8th July, the day 
on which Braddook was approaching Turtle Creek. The time 
available for the garrison to carry out any plan which their 
leaders might arrange was therefore short. The deliberations, 
however, were long. Contrecoeur, with the weigh? of responsibility 
on his shoulders— a weight which always finds out the weak point* 
of a weak man — with the knowledge that the fort, commanded by 
the bill beyond the Monongahela, could not offer a successful defence 
against an assault which should be at once vigorous r and skilful, 
was quite ready to accept and approve any proposition which, 
might be made to fall back and save the garrison. His cap- 
tains were men of a different stamp. One of them especially, de 
Beaujeu — the bearer of one of the greatest names in the history of 
France — strongly urged the advisability of holding the fort with 
the bulk of the white troops, whilst with the remainder, and the 
greater part of the Indians, the effect of an ambush and surprise 
were tried on the advancing enemy. After a long debate, # Con- 
trecoeui; was brought round to the views of his subordinate, and da 
Beaujeu was commissioned to propose the plan to the Indians* 
To his intense annoyance they refused to adopt it. u Do you want 
to die, my father ? 99 exolaimed the chiefs ; " and to sacrifice us 
besides ? 99 With that reply constantly repeated, do Bfcaujeu was, 
forced for that day to be content, and when the night of the' 8th 
July closed the conviction prevailed that the resolution of the 
Indians was not to bo shaken. 

Nor did night bring them better counsel. Wh^n, in the early 
dawfi, de Beaujeu, still eager for action, repeated his proposition,, 
the Indians still refused. The gallant Frenchman, earnest and ftoti 
despairing, made then an impassioned appeal to theif loyalty. “I 
am determined,” he said, “ to meet the English. Will you let your 
father go alone? 99 These words kindled the flame which till theft 
had Been only dormant. The Indians, rising with a shout, promised 
to follow him, and ppt on their war-paint. De BeaiyeUt delighted* 
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paid them the compliment of donning their oostume, and prepared • 
to march with them into the jungle. 

Then, between 7 and 8 o’clock in the morning, the force marehecf 
out. It consisted of thirty-six French officers and cadets, seventy- 
two regular soldiers, a hundred and forty-six Canadians, and six 
hundred and thirty-seven Indians. With these, besides de Beaujeu, 
who commanded Hie party, marched Dumas and de Lignfcres. Con- 
trecoeur remained in the fort with the bulk of the white troops to 
await the result. 

About 11 o'clock the same morning, Braddock quitted his en- 
campment, and, marching in battle array, forded the Monongahela, 
made the detour which avoided the perilous defile, and, about 
1 o’clock reorossed to the right bank. It has been erroneously 
stated by many English, and by some French writers, that “ he 
had neglected all precautions of scouts or vedettes.’'* The English 
general had erred up to this point, erred — in the opinions of those 
most competent to judge — by an excess of caution ; and if he did 
not show that failing on the 9th July, he certainly did not display 
its opposite. On the contrary, he took every possible precaution. 
After he had crossed, unopposed, the Monongahela for the second 
time, he baited his troops and allowed them to take their food. 
Then, when they had rested and were refreshed, he gave orders for 
the resumption of the march about 2 o'clock. 

The distSnce which they still had to traverse was about eiglit 
miles. The path, a rough one, turned inland from the river, for a 
few yards, as far as a log hut known as Fraser’s House, almost 
perpendicularly, to it. From that point it made a curve till it 
Teached a hollow way. Beyond this hollow way, flanking and com- 
manding the path, and thus affording a splendid position f (ft an 
enemy, was a wooded hill. Thence the way ran parallel with ‘the 
river, along the base of steep hills, through a very dense forest, 

*“11 mdprisait trop les # Indiens et las milicea franpaises pour prendre les *ne- 
#nres da precaution lea plus ordinaires .” — Nouvedfu Dtctionnaire Fhstorique de sieges 
mattdabet lies movables . That this is a mistake is proved by Mante’s History«by the 
Journals of officers engaged, and by Washington’s testimony. Vide Parkman, 
Bancroft, and other American writers. * 
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^covered with brushwood and fallen trees. It was the very country 
for a surprise. 

c Recognising the possibility of such an attempt, Braddook had 
taken many precautions to guard against it. Weil in advance of the 
column marched the guides, escorted by six Virginian light horse- 
men. A hundred paces behind these came the advanced guard, 
supported, at a distance of forty paces, by three hundred and fifty 
men, who again were closely followed by two hundred and fifty axe- 
men to open the road, under Sir John Sinclair. Behind the axemen 
were two guns with tumbrils and tool-wagons, protected by a small 
rearguard. The command of this division of the force, which was 
called the advance column, had been entrusted to Lieutenant- 
colonel Thomas Gage. The post of that officer was with the three 
hundred and fifty men who formed the supports to the advanced 
guard. At an inappreciable distance behind the advance-column 
marched Braddock with the main body, the artillery, wagons, and 
pack-horses moving along the path, whilst the infancy made their 
way through the partially cleared spaces on either side of it. The 
rear was brought up by a mixed body of royal troops and pro- 
vincials. 

The path was but twelve feet wide. Gage, then, had disposed 
his axemen on both sides of it to a distance of about a hundred 
yards on each flank, and, whilst the main body of infantry moved 
oil slowly through the spaces thus provided for them, c parties of 
skirmishers cautiously threaded their way through the trees and 
brushwood immediately beyond the cleared ground. 

The rear-guard of the advance-column bad just crossed the 
hollow way, and was moving under the shadow^of the wooded 
hill, «of which I have spoken, when the six Virginian horsemen 
suddenly fell back with the guides they Were escorting; and the 
engineer, who was marking out the road, looking up, beheld ft 
man, dressed like an Indian, bounding towards him* On seeing * 
the'engineer, this man, who* was no other than de Beaujeu, turned 
round? and waived bis head-oovering. Instantly the war-whoop of 
the Indians was heard, and a heavy musketry-fire from behind ft 
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-aemicircle of trees in front was opened upon the British column. 
Gage at once spread out his troops in a line of deployment as 
even as the ground would permit, and his men, returning the fir# 
«of*their invisible enemy, caused amongst them so great an alarm 
that the Canadians and many of the regulars fled panic-strioken 
from the field* At the third volley the author of the expedition, 
*de Beaujeu, fell dead. „ A few seconds later, the opening of a fire 
from the two guns, which, on the first alarm, had been moved 
to the front, produced great confusion among the Indians, but 
they did not abandon the field. Had the way in front been clear. 
Gage had virtually gained the day. Conscious of this, and 
acting as the brave and gallant soldier that he was, he pushed 
steadily forward, his men cheering lustily as they fired. For a 
^moment it seemed as though they would make the*success already 
achieved decisive. 

Three causes prevented them : the capacity and presence of mind 
under imminent danger of the French officer in command, the density 
of the tree jungle, and the propinquity of the line of march to the 
hill on its right. On the fall of de Beaujeu and the flight of the 
danadians, Dumas, who succeeded to the command, thought that 
the day was lost. But he was a brave man, a cool-headed and 
resolute man, and, far from allowing his thoughts to be divined, he 
excited the few white soldiers — they did not now number more than 
fifty* — who remained, by voice and gesture, and advanced at their 
head to 3tay the progress of the English, whilst he rapidly indi- 
cated to his Indian allies the feasibility of attacking their flanks 
from their impenetrable cover. These tactics produced the desired 
effeot. The steady fire poured in by the French regular troops, 
encouraged by Dumas and de Lign&res, checked Gages cqjumn 
whilst it* was advancing in the confidence of assured victory, and, 
before it could recover from its surprise, a withering musketry-^re 
from both flanks, but especially from the round hill on the right, 
threw it into confusion. It is possible that a resolute charge? on 
the Frenchmen who barred the path, such a charge as was t made 
* Atfthe closo of the day he had only twenty. 
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•under not very dissimilar circumstances by Sir Vincent Eyre at 
Arah in 1857, might even then have proved effective.* But such aa 
Idea, if it occurred to anyone, was not acted upon ; the British 
soldiers broke their ranks and fell back, huddled together in snfalt 
groups, abandoning the two guns which till then had rendered 
them so much service. 

At his post with the main body, Braddook had heard the sound 
of fire. Leaving four hundred men under Sir Peter Halket to 
guard the baggage he hurried across the hollow way to the front* 
But before he could reach the scene of action the mischief had 
been done. The men of the advance column, stricken with panic 
and in utter confusion, endeavouring in a wild and senseless man- 
ner to escape the bullets which rained upon them from behind tho 
trees, no soonef saw their comrades approaching, than, guided only" 
by their instincts, they dashed wildly into their ranks, and com- 
municated to them the panic by which their reasoning faculties 
had been overpowered. In thus acting they destroyed the one 
chance of safety which yet remained for the common mass. It 
was still possible that the main body, by a well-ordered charge,, 
might have overwhelmed the French regulars who now held thfr 
gate of the defile, and that, having once overcome these and emerged 
from the vicinity of the fatal hill on which the Indians were now 
mostly congregated, they might have restored and even gained the* 
day. But that day was irretrievably lost when the •frightened 
soldiers of the advance column communicated their own panio to 
the soldiers behind them ! 

Then, indeed, it became a slaughter — a slaughter greater than it 
had been before. For in the same space more numerous groups 

• 

# This view seems to be borne out by the accounts of the eye-witnesses and: 
writers of tho time. Bancroft thus summarises the experience of these : “ Had 
the regulars shown courage the issue would not Lavo* boon doubtful ; but, terrified 
by the yells of the Indians, and dispirited by the manner of fighting such as they 
bad never imagined, they would not long obey the voice of their officers, but fired 
lu platoons almost as fast as they ^ ould load, aiming among the trees or firing into 
the air. In the midst of this strange scene nothing was so sublime as the persevere 
tag gallantry of the officers. They used tho utmost art encourage the men to* 
neve upon the enemy/* dfo do. 
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were huddled, wildly firing, whilst exposed to the continuous fire 
of an enemy whom many of them never even saw.* The Virginians, 
indeed, formed an exception. These gallant colonists, most of 4 
them experienced woodmen, accustomed to trace the wild beast in 
his lair, and learned in all the secrets of jungle-fighting, hacT 
spread themselves out in the Indian fashion, and still maintained 1 
upon their savage Toe the only fire which, from the commencement 
of the panic, had been at all effectual. It has been conjectured: 
that had they been allowed to continue their irregular fire, they 
might have kept the enemy at bay till order should have been 
restored. But they were not allowed. Braddock had had no 
experience of bush-fighting, and an aotion which would not have 
been tolerated in a review in Hyde Park excited his indignation. 
With rising fury he ordered them back into line ; with the same 
ignorant anger he discouraged every attempt made by the more 
self-possessed of the regular troops to fight behind trees. He 
would allow no movement which the regulations had not authorised. 
At length, when he had got his trcops all huddled together, after 
some of them, in their panic, had fired upon a body of Virginians 
who, from a safe position behind the huge trunk of a fallen tree, 
were dealing deadly execution on the enemy, and had thus com- 
pelled them to fall back, Braddock directed an attack upon the 
fatal hill whence the most deadly firing proceeded. Colonel Bur- 
ton, who waS charged with this duty, persuaded with difficulty a 
hundred men to follow him ; but he was soon struck down, and 
on his fall the men ran back, terror-strioken ! 

Meanwhile the terrible slaughter continued. The men were- 
so dazed as to b» useless. In vain did Braddook try to animate 
them. Four horses were shot under him, he then mounted a fifth, 
hut he oould effect nothing. His men had become targets, and they 
were as helpless to defend themselves as targets. On them th§ 

example of their general and their officers was quite thrown away- 

• 

0 « Matty of the officers, who were in the heat of the action the whole time, noulA. 
not assert that they saw H, Sharpe, to Secretary Oalvart, 11th August 1755* 
quoted hy Bancroft. 
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Nothing could exceed the gallantry of these, and they suffered 
in proportion. Sir Peter Halket and his son were shot dead, 
* Toung Shirley was shot dead ; Gates, who lived to be one of the 
'heroes of the American fight for independence, Gage, of Boston 
oelebrity, Orme, Morris, and Gladwin were wounded. Two horses 
were shot under Washington. Of eighty-six officers, sixty-three 
were killed or disabled, whilst of tbirteee hundred and seventy- 
three non-commissioned officers and soldiers, only four hundred 
end fifty-nine came off unharmed.* 

At length even Braddock recognised that a further halt on the 
-spot would exhaust even the supply of targets to the' enemy. Un- 
willingly, then, and with a heavy heart, he gave the order to retreat. 
Whilst striving to range his men so that this movement might be 
■conducted in an orderly manner, a bullet pierced his lungs and 
he fell, mortally wounded, to the ground. Then, all was over; 
■the bulk of soldiers, frenzied by the ordeal they had undergone, 
rushed madly lor the ford, in the fond hope that the interposition 
■of water between themselves and their foe would make them 
safe. In their wild and headlong flight they abandoned guns, 
wounded, baggage, the General’s papers, the military chest, 
to the enemy. That enemy was the Indians ! The French were 
far too weak and too tired to pursue. 

The first ford was reached, but no halt was made there. 
Vainly did Washington and other officers attempt to induce 
them to stop. Overcome by a more than mortal fear, they could 
think only of rushing as fast as they could from the sound of 
the terrible war-whoop still ringing in their ears. They dashed 
■on till they reaohed a point on the Monongahela singularly 
favourable for defence against Indians. Here Braddock, who 
lutd been so far carried by four men, and who, despite the pcriljk 
-of his wound, had had no thought but for the hbnour of the 
British arms, made a great effort to induce, his soldiers to remain 

• * 

* PorktBJin’s Montcqlm gnd Wolfe, pp. 219-20* The French hud three officers 
hilled and four wounded ^ jonly four of their soldiers were tyt. Of the Canadian* 
were wounded ; the low at the Indians was not ascertained. 
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until the rear-guard under Dunbar should arrive. Had they lie* 
tened to his entreaties all Would have been well ; for the Indians, 
having collected the plunder and the scalps, were resolving tea 
return early the following morning to their homes, and the 
French commandant of Fort Duquesne was terribly fearful lest 
the strengthened English should return and attack him again. 
But' as well mi^ht one have attempted, to use the graphic 
language of Washington, “to stop the wild boars of the moun- 
tains.” Not more than a hundred men out of the whole force 
could be induced to remain; and within an hour these, too, fol- 
lowed their comrades. The disorderly flight continued during the 
night. 

In the morning some sort of order was restored. Braddock 
was placed on a horse, but the pain from his wound being greater 
than he could bear, a litter was made, and four men were bribed’ 
by Captain Orme, by the promise of a guinea and a bottle of 
rum apiece, to carry him. Early on the night of the 11th the 
fugitives reached the farm of Gist, only six miles from Dunbar’s 
camp, and here they met wagons and provisions sent by that 
officer.” At last the soared soldiers could feel that they were 
safe! 

The moment had now arrived when the coolness of the educated 
soldier should have asserted its sway over the exhausted passiosl 
of the mob.. It is sad to record that, instead of this happening* 
the exhausted passions of the defeated soldiery found a fresh 
pasture-ground in the spirits of Dunbar and his followers. The 
force was at least safe from pursuit. In reality, it was strong 
enough to reassume the offensive ; but admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that fit the existing temper of the men such an advance 
would not have been prudent, it may be confidently affirmed that they 
might have halted where, they were till reinforcements should have 
reached them. They held a position in whioh it would have been 
-very difficult to assail* them; supplies were abundant; their com- 
munications were safe. Their commander might have h^ J the place 
safely until his force had either been reinforced or had beoomer 
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morally strong enough to retrieve the disaster. I cannot hut think 
that Braddock, had he lived, would haVe adopted such a course. 
(Several times during the retreat he had endeavoured to induce 
his men to halt and face the foe. But Braddock was dying.* 
The only order he had given — an order given on his arrival at 
Gist's farm, to succour the men who had fallen on the road — proved 
•that he bad not forgotten the duties of a gengral. But he was 
now too weak to command, and Dunbar, who succeeded him, 
•displayed none of the qualities of a soldier. He at once resolved 
on flight, burned all the wagons — collected with so much difficulty 
—which were not required for the actual wants of the force, t and 
began his retreat to Fort Cumberland the morning of the 13th. 
At that moment Contrecoeur was still trembling lest he should be 
attacked ! 

The panic-inspired retreat was a fitting climax to the disaster of 
the 9th. It filled to overflowing the cup of disgrace. If the 
reader will recall to mind that two at least of the e colonists who 
were present throughout these fatal days became prominent leaders 
in the battle for independence which was inaugurated by another 
retreat,! just twenty years later, they will scarcely fail to draw the 
conclusion that those colonists must have been encouraged in their 
hopes of ultimate success by their recollection of the demoralisa- 
tion which overtook a British force surprised on its march by an 
enemy, and by the panic which induced its leader <to abandon 
ground which might have been successfully defended ! 

* He died on the 13th. His last words were, “ We shall know better how to deal 
■with them another time.” 

t He burned more than a hundred. 
t The retreat from Lexington, 19th April 1775. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MAXEN.* 

The most noted ambush and surprise which occurred during the 
Seven Years* War was that of Domstadtl, on the 28-30th June 
1758. On that occasion General Loudon, who commanded the 
Austrians, defeated a force fifteen thousand strong, destroyed the 
convoy it was 'escorting, and forced Frederic JI. to raise the siege 
•of Olmiitz. The same distinguished general surprised and captured 
Fouquet and his army at Landshut in 1760; and surprised and 
took by assault the important fortress of Schweidnitz the year 
following. Of these three feats of arras the first fits itself with the 
greatest exactness into the plan of this work ; for Domstadtl was 
an ambush as well as a surprise. I have, however, so recently 
written a detailed account of it,t as well as of the two other feats 
of arms I have mentioned, that I feel justified in passing them 
over in order to illustrate my subject by recounting the surprise of 
ithe army of General Fink at Maxen by Field Marshal Count Daun. 
This surprise iff* remarkable in its way, in so far that the general 

# The authorities whence I have principally drawn the materials for this chapter 
-are (1) Geschichte des Siebenjahrigen Krieges , von J. W. von Archennolz; (2) 
Memoirs of Da&n, by A. Henderson ; (3) Geschichte des Siebenjahrigen Kriegst'n 
Deutschland, von G. F. von Tempolhoff ; (4) Geschichte des Siebenjahrigen Kriegs , 
herausgegeben vom Koniglichen Prenssischon Generalstabe : (5) Zur Geschjfhte 
van Oesterreich und'Preussen ztoischen den Friedenmchlussen zu Aachen und Hubertus * 
kurg, von Leopold von Kanke ; (6) History of Frederick 11, of Prussia t by ^homas 
'Carlyle. # 

f Loudon ; Chapman and Halb 1884. 
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who carried it to a successful issue was the most cautions general 
who ever commanded in ohief since thetitae of that most formidable 
opponent of Hannibal, Quintus Fabius Maximus.* 

The earlier part of the campaign had not been favourable to the 
Prussian arms. On the 12th of August, Frederio had been com- 
pletely defeated at Kunersdorf, and had been saved from destruc- 
tion solely by the want of enterprise of the Rujsian commander, 
Count SoltikofF. The defeat, however, entailed upon him many 
serious consequences. It had left Saxony without defenoe, appa- 
rently at the mercy of two armies — one, the Reich’s army, led, 
tinder the supervision of Count Daun, by General Maguire ; the 
other, the main Austrian army, commanded by Daun himself. 
Before proceeding to describe the manner in which that commander 
used the opportunity thus offered to him, I propose to introduce him 
to the reader. 

Leopold Joseph Maria, Count von Daun, was born at Vienna in- 
1705. He was brought up with the idea of entering the Church ; 
but bis father, his uncle, and his grandfather had been distin- 
guished soldiers, and Daun had scarcely entered his teens when he 
resolved to adopt their profession. He served in the Imperial 
army with credit, in Sicily (1718) and on the Rhine (1784-5), and 
when the Turkish war of 1786 ocourred he had reached the grade 
of general of brigade. In that capacity he served with distinction 
in the campaign of 1739. Promoted, on its conc]usiqn, to be a 
major-general, he took part in the war which broke out on the 
death of the Emperor Charles VI., as well as in the second Silesian 
wars, and was present at the battles of Hobenfriedberg (4th June- 
1745) and of Soor (30th September 1745), commanding the left 
wing, in the latter. On the conclusion of the Peace of Dresden 
(25th December 1745) Daun married the Countess von Fuchs, the 
pgjme favourite of the Empress- Queen. .This marriage, and the 
reputation he enjoyed as a capable officer, combined to obtain for 
hiifl a command in the Netherlands against tiie French (1746-48J- 
At th# buttle of Laffeldt, fought the 2nd of July 1747, and Won 

* <* Onus h<m# nobis cunctando restituit rem”— Qtuatus Enniue. w 
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by the French against the combined English, Dutch, and Austrian* 
battle which drew froih Louis XV., who witnessed it, the*signi- # 
ficant remark, 44 The English fight for all and pay for all *• — Dauji 
displayed a steadfastness which won for him golden opinions* 'the 
year following, 1748, Daun was appointed permanently, with the rank 
of Field Marshal, to reorganise, in personal communication with 
Count Harrach, president of the War Administration, the Austrian 
army. During the eight years which followed he devoted all his* 
energies to this important work. It was to him that Austria owed 
the very efficient state of her artillery at the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War. Daun had observed that the victories of Gustavus 
Adolphus had been very much due to the excellence and superiority 
of his guns ; that, in the first and second Silesian wars, Frederic 
II. of Prussia had enjoyed a marked advantage -in that respect 
over his enemies. To deprive that sovereign of his superiority 
in the always impending war by the nurturing and developing 
of the Austrian artillery became then with him a passion, and he 
devoted all his energies to the work. Nor was he content with 
the success he achieved in that direction. He taught the generals 
under him how to choose and fortify camps; how, bearing in 
mind the lay of the ground, to place the guns advantageously; 
how to march lightly equipped — all points in which, in the wars 
immediately preceding, he had found the Austrian army deficient. 
Another matter on which he laid great stress was the improvement 
of the discipline, hitherto extremely lax. Reforms of this compre- 
hensive character oould only be carried out by a man of a singularly 
resolute nature ; and it testifies much to the innate power of Daun 
that* in spite of tacit opposition on the part of many officers of 
high standing and great influence, notwithstanding the often very 
lukewarm support of the Council of War, he was able to accom- 
plish as much as he did* ''More, a great deal more, ought to have 
been done, but that it was not done was not the fault of Daun. 
H* was unable to triumph in very many matters over official 
self-complacency, and, when the war broke out, the infantry regi- 
ments were still on a peace footing, the cavalry regiments were 

* • . 18 
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skeletons, the oommissariat department, the pontoon-trains* 
and the hospitals were in a condition such as to justify the sarcasm 
tpplied to their successors by William Pitt : “ The statesmen of 
Vienna are always a year behind the rest of the world with an idea 
and with an army/’ 

The shortcomings I have mentioned— shortcomings againstwhich 
Daun had earnestly striven — only brought the nai&e of the reformer 
* into greater prominence when the sudden invasion of Saxony by 
Frederic brought matters between himself and his secret enemies 
to an issue; and, in the second year of the war, after Frederic 
had beaten Brown at Lobositz, had captured and etflisted in the 
ranks of his own army the Saxon soldiers at Pirna, had won 
the battle of Prague and was besieging that city, the Empress- 
Queen entrusted the command of a seoond army — the last hope of 
Austria — to the man whose services as an organiser were then 
universally admitted. With that army Daun fought and won the 
battle of KoIIjd (18th June 1757), the first battle in jvhioh Frederic 
had met defeat from the Austrians. In that engagement he dis- 
played alike his merits and his defects as a general. The latter 
so evenly balanced the former as to make him, in the presence of 
an active, daring, aggressive adversary such as Frederic, almost a 
negative quantity. In fortifying his camp, in receiving an attack, 
in defending a position, he was admirable ; but he was too cautious 
to attack, unless his superiority rendered success certain, and he 
never followed up a victory. The result was that he conquered 
only the ground on which he stood. To illustrate what I mean 
by a metaphor of the great historian of the Peninsular War,* the 
wall might gp down before him in ruins, but, fqr from stepping 
oven those ruins, he gave time to the skilful mason, who was hji* 
principal adversary, to repair them. It^was so after Kolliik Sub*' 
eequently he was defeated, when joined in command with Prihce 

following up a victory the English general fell ihort of the French emperor^ 
^Vfcattle of Wellington was the stroke of a battering-ram ; down went 
rr\fa\ The battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash of a mighty wave, bpfe** * 
whieh the bamer yielded, and the roaring flood poured pawArd*, covering 
Nanier's Peninsular Wan t v 
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Oharlea of Lorraine, by Frederio at Leuthen, 5th December 
1767. 

On the 31st October of the year following, Daun, prompted by* 
fkis brilliant lieutenant, Loudon, took his revenge at Hoohkirob* 
and gained a great though barren viotory.* This was the last 
^re&t battle he fought before the opportunity offered to effect the 
surprise which forms the. subject of this chapter* 


* It is to mo surprising that a writer who profossed such regard for veracity 
us Carlyle should have been so blinded by partiality for his hero as to repeat as 
•authentic the story that after the battle of Hochkirch Pope Clement XIV. sent to Daun 
a consecrated hat and sword. The story is a pure invention, coined by Frederio in 
revenge for his defeat. Not only did the Court of Vienna declare at the time that 
the story had no foundation whatever, but it can be proved from the works of 
Frederic himself — works cited by Carlyle as his sole authority — that the idea 
emanated from his own brain ; in a word, that he concocted it to throw ridicule on 
his adversary. I would invite any sceptic on this point to read the letters of the 
Marquis d’Argena to the King, published in the fifteenth volume of (Euvres de 
Ft€d€ric . At page 70 d’Argens writes thus : “ I never read a better joke than your 
Papal brief and your letter of Prince Soubiso. Even your Majesty’s enemies must 
confess that it is impossible to read anything more witty.” At page 71 : “I find 
the Papal brief so Witty that I shall translate it into Latin, two columns , one side 
French, the other Latin. This will give it more the appearance of authenticity , because 
-aU briefs to the Imperial Court and to its ministers are written in Latin” (The 
italios arq mine.) Again, page 73 : “I have the honour to send to your Majsty the 
Lafin translation of the Papal brief. There is more true wit and spirit in this com- 
position than in anything that has appeared in the course of the war.” These 
extracts, to which notice was first oaUed by Pezzl, in his Life of Loudon, published 
in 1^91, prove beyond a doubt that the story was a satirical jest made by Frederio 
io avenge his defeat at Hochkirch by a man whose military talents he despised. 
Seventy-eight years later, 1869, the Herr von Janko published in his Life of Loudon 
{Itovdon's Lebertj page 77) the same extracts. The fable that the Pope did send a 4 
^consecrated hat and sword has long since been abandoned by all the later French 
nnd German writers of repute. It speaks little for the impartiality of Carlyle that 
her, knowing, as he must have known, that the Court of Vienna had denied it at the 
•ha \$t til* letters of the Marquis d’Argens had disproved it — for he had 

Fr6d6rio*« posthumous memoirs and Pezzl, both containing d’Argen’s letters before 
him — should repeat it as a fact without attempting to explain, or even referring to, 
the contradiction. It* is still more incomprehensible te me how so able, so conscien- 
tiotis, so painstaking, and generally so impartial a writer as Mr. F. W. Lon^nan 
should (JPredcricU the Great and the Seven Years' War , Longmans, 1881) likewise aid 


in giving Currency to the fablq ; and, having d’Argens’ letters, Pezzl, and Janko, 
to refer io, should comment upon it aB though it were an established faot whioll 
contradicted It affords a proof how hard it is to kill a well- 
A ‘ * )id apd pft-repeated lie. Amid this careless acceptation of fiction for fact by 
} . X writers, It is refreshing to find that the latent historian of Frederic, Colonel 
^^thpekenhupy, It* A., has told the story of the battle of Hochkirch and its 
i Without refearing to the praotioal joke which Frederio played upon the 
!tfc# world. .- . " 

18 * 
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• The Earlier portion of the campaign of 1759 had not, I have- 
said, been favourable to the Prussian arms. Frederic had attempted 
*'to solve the Russian problem/’ and had failed. The defeat which 
he sustained at Kunersdorf, August 12th, ought to have decided 
the war. That it was not made fatal to him was due entirely to 
the want of enterprise of the Russian general who commanded in 
chief. Rarely, moreover, has a commander rallied so quickly from 
misfortune, or profited so much from the inactivity of his opponents 
as did Frederic on this occasion. In the first moment of defeat he 
had despaired, knowing that his enemies had but to follow him to 
complete his overthrow. But when, four days latpf, he saw that 
they still halted where they had fought, he recovered his confidence, 
and felt that he was still a match for such dawdlers, despite their 
numerical superiority. 

The situation, however, was critical. Silesia and Saxony were 
alike threatened. Whilst Frederio, with his fast increasing army, 
covered Berlin against Soltikofi' and Loudon, his, brother Henry 
lay, with nearly forty thousand men, at Schmottseifen, twenty* 
three miles southward of Liegnitz. Between the two lay the army 
of Daun, nearly seventy thousand strong, having its head-quartefs- 
at Tnebel, in Saxony, its flank stretching as far &s Hoyerswerda, 
in Silesia, eighty-four miles west by north-west from Liegnftz* 
At the same time, the Reioh’s army, nominally under tie- 
(Duke of Zweibrucken, but really directed by the Irishman 
Maguire, encouraged by the turn events had taken, was besieging 
Dresden. 

In the first moments #f his despair Frederio had despatched a 
messenger to Gbu^eral Sohmettau, who held Dresden for him, 
telljng him practically that he must leave him to himself. A little 
later, however, recovering in the manner already described, he had 
directed General Wiinsch to march with eight thousand men to- 
the relief of that city. But on the 4th September Schmettau 
surrendered I , u V 5 ' 

Gn the previous evening General Wiinsch ‘and his eight thotjstod 
men were at Grossenjhain, twenty-two miles from Dresden* ’ffwmb 
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bad previously taken Wittenberg and Torgau, and now her was 
pushing on with eager haste from Grossenhain, hoping to be in 
time to force the raising of the siege. Had Schmettau delayed* 
the surrender four-and-twenty hours, Dresden would have been 
saved. But, let the apologists of Frederic say what they may, the 
fact remains that Schmettau was fettered by the despairing letter 
of Frederic. Ignorant 3f the change in his master’s fortunes, he 
only knew that he had lost a great battle, a battle which should 
have ruined him ; while he himself was closely pressed by a vastly 
superior force It is unjust, under those circumstances, to blame 
# him very severely for his surrender.* 

But that surrender was unfortunate. On the evening of the 
morrow of the entry of the Austrians into the city,.Wiinsch, still 
ignorant of the fall of Dresden, appeared before the suburb known 
as the Neustadt, and summoned Maguire, who occupied it, to 
capitulate. Maguire, anxious to detain him where he was, that he 
might overwhefm him in the morning, promised him an answer 
'in two hours. Before that time had expired night had set in ; 
Wiinsch had discovered the surrender of the city, and had fallen 
back on Torgau, which he reached just in time to deliver it from 
falling into the hands of the Imperialists. 

According to the programme of Daun the fall of Dresden was to 
'have been the signal for decisive action on his part and on the^ 
.part of the Russian general, Count Soltikoff. At a meeting which 
took place between those two commanders on the 22nd August, at 
Ouben, in the lower Lausitz,f it had been arranged that the two 
.armies should refnain in their actual positions until Dresden should 
fall; that, on thfs occurring, they should act in concert to recover 
€ttlesia, beginning with the siege of the fortress of Neisse. Gftiey 
were now at liberty to carry this programme into effect. 

Every military student must admit that it was a very poor pro* 
gramme, wanting in gefiius and audaoity, a programme certain, in 

1 Carlyle admits that, “tried by the standard of common prfctioe, 

2Sefcj&ettau U clearly absofrable ” 

J f Now forming a portion of the province of Brttndenbmg. 
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{he presence of snob an enemy as Frederic, to fail. Doubtless the 1 
recovery of Silesia lay at the heart of the Empress-Queen, and hot 
*generals knew that they could in no other way so well gratify their 
mistress. But the proper way to have recovered Silesia was to< 
have crushed Frederic after Kunersdorf — a matter so easy that for 
three days after the battle he could see no way of esoape ; the 
certain way to lose Silesia for ever was to give time to Frederic to 
regain his strength, whilst the Austrians waited for an event whioh> 
would never happen so long as Frederic was free to prevent it, but 
which would have instantly followed his capture. Never was an 
opportunity for finishing the war, and recovering for Austria alt* 
she had lost, so deliberately thrown away ! 

But Dresden bad fallen, and now, as I have said, the two com- 
manders were free to carry out the programme of Guben. But 
since that had been arranged many things, one main thing in par- 
ticular, had happened. Frederic had recovered his vitality and his 
confidence, and Frederic had resolved to lose neither Silesia nor 
Saxony. He had, indeed, lost Dresden because his later mes- 
sengers had not been able to reaoh Schmettau, but he had prepared 
a means of detaining Daun in Saxony until an opportunity should 
offer of smiting him hip and thigh. 

On the 6th September Frederic, still ignorant of the fall of 
Dresden, and hoping to save it, had despatched an officer in whom 
he had great confidence, General Fink, with eight tliousand men, 
to unite himself to Wunsch, to join touch with Prince Henry, 
and to attract to himself, as much as possible, the attention of 
Daun. The services which Fink had, up to this time, rendered hi*, 
sovereign were of a nature to deserve the confidence with whibh he 
wtCs treated. Born in Strelitz, in Mecklenburg, in 1X1$, he hath 
been trained and attained the rank of major in the Bussion army- 
*In 1748 he transferred his services to the King of* Prussia. Fre- 
deric took a great fanoy to the Mecklenbutger, and was so pleased 1 ' 
«t the decision and presence of mind be displayed that he gave 
fapid promotion. The very year of which \ am writing 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general, and Frederio bWt sd&tecl 
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him as tire one of all his t officers the best fitted to carry .out his 
plans with respect to Daun. 

Fink entered with intelligence and alaority into the King's 
views ; reached Grossenham the evening of the 9th, learnt there, 
for the first time, the surrender of Dresden, and pushed on to join 
'Wiinsch at Torgau^ joined him there on the 11th, and, taking him 
with him, hastened on to, and recaptured, Leipzig (13th Septem* 
her) — the most effectual, and, to the slow mind of Daun, the most 
astounding reply to the loss of Dresden ! 

Up to this time the head-quarters of Daun had been at Triebel, 
in the extreme north-west corner of what was then Saxony. * To 
facilitate the movements of his troops in his endeavour to maintain 
the severance between Frederio and Prince Henry he had esta- 
blished magazines at Guben, at Gorlitz, at Bautzen, at Zittau, and 
at Friedland. He had, besides, a strong army corps at Lissa (on 
theNeisse). Prince Henry, on the other band, anxious to gain 
touch with the King, had marched in the latter days of August, 
with the bulk of his troops, from Schmottseifen to Sagan. Had he 
been, opposed by Loudon instead of Daun it had been a diastrous 
march for him ; for in his eagerness to effect his object he exposed 
his lieutenant, the renowned Ziethen, to the danger of being cut 
off. That officer had pushed on to Sorau, a short day’s march 
from the main Prussian army at Sagan. There he sat, isolated, 
trusting, it may he presumed, to the known over-cautiousness # of 
Daun. He was wrong in the main, though right by the bye. Daun 
had noticed the false position of his enemy, and had resolved to 
overwhelm Jiiip. He directed three strong columns, from the north, 
the south, and the west, to march on Sorau. Ziethen’s destruction 
was certain ; when, just as Daun was about to strike his still un- 
conscious victim, he noticed a strong patrol of Prussian cavalry 
extending id the direetion of Sagan. The sight of this patrol fiHed 
hia mind with doubts* He halted his own oolumn, satisfied himself 
tb«t the calm about Sorau indioated that the entire Prussian army 
#0$ either concentrated there and in ^communication with 13agan, 
and that be was being led into a trap— and fell back ! Befor^the 
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other Austrian columns could arrive, Ziethen had heoome aware of 
bis danger, and had marched hack to Sagan. Daun’s conduct on 
this occasion was but a rehearsal of his sacrifice of Loudon at 

r 

Liegnitz a year later ! 

Prince Henry and the King remained, then, separated the one 
from the other, unable to communicate except by spies. Their 
situation was still dangerous, though the unenterprising character 
of the two commanders-in-chief, Daun and Soltikoff, minimised the 
danger. The Russians and Austrians, almost in touch, occupied, 
on the 3rd August, a line of eighty miles ; and whilst Soltikoff, at 
Lieberose, with fifty thousand, faced Frederick, who sat at Waldau 
with twenty-four thousand ; Daun, at Trieben, with nearly seventy 
thousand, watcl^d Prince Henry at Sagan with forty thousand. 
This long line of eighty miles occupied by the two armies thus 
separated the King from his brother. The central position of 
Daun was one in which a general like Napoleon would have re- 
joiced, for it gave him the chance of crushing the* two armies 
opposed to him in detail. 

Soltikoff remained till the 15th September in his camp at •Lie- 
berose. On that date he met Daun in council at Bautzen, and,, 
urged by that commander, and encouraged by the promise of an 
additional corps of ten thousand Austrians, he marched towards 
Guben, with the intention of undertaking the siege of Glogau. 
Frederic, who had heard of the fall of Dresden on the # 10tb, no 
sooner noticed the movement of the Russian commander than, 
believing he intended to recross the Oder, he marched rapidly to 
surprise Daun ; but when he learned, on the 19th, that Soltikoff, 
strengthened by the promised reinforcements, had 'reached Som- 
merfelfl seriously bent on Glogau, he retraced his steps, and, 
determined to interpose between the Russian and that fortress, 
matched rapidly to Sorau. He reached Sorau on the 20th, and 
f& once sent couriers to Prince Henry and to*General Fouquefc to 
Vequest them to send him alljthe troops they oould spare. 

On tliat date the position, then, was as follows. Soltikoff at 
Sommerfeld (for he halted there a day) with sixty thousand men % 
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Frederio at Sorau with twenty-four thousand, and in commujuoa» « 
tion with Prince Henry, now near Gorlitz ; Fonquet, with thirteen 
thousand men, at Landshut ; Daun, now at Bautzen, with nearly* 
eixty*thousand. 

Bufc Frederic did not remain a day at Sorau. On the 22nd he 
reached Eokersdorf. There, satisfied that he had nothing to fear 
from the sluggishrftss o£ Soltikoff, he gave his troops a days rest. 
Soltikoff had then a chance of anticipating the King in his design 
to cover Glogau by making a forced march to Suckau. But he 
would not depart from his ordinary pace, and the result was that 
Frederio reached Suckau before him, and thus interposed between 
him and his prey. 

Meanwhile, Daun, having seen the King fully occupied with 
Soltikoff, had resolved to finish with Prince Henry. On the 22nd, 
then, he marched to Gorlitz, reconnoitred the Prussian position on 
the Landskrone/ and, having taken stock of it to his satisfaction, 

, issued the necessary orders for an assault upon it the following 
morning. Full of hope, he marched, early on the morning of the 
28rd, to that assault. But hope suddenly yielded to astonishment. 
He found the Landskrone unoccupied. Prince Henry and his 
army had disappeared ! Whither had he gone ? 

Yielding to one of those inspirations which are the choicest gifts 
of genius to her children, Prince Henry had resolved upon a coup 
which should confound his irresolute adversary. According to\ 
Archenholz, the Count of Kalckreuth, the Prince’s aide-de-camp, 
then a young man who had seen only twenty-two summers, but 
who rose to greaA distinction in the Napoleonic days, strongly sup- 
ported the plan.. That plan had, at least, the merit of audacity. 
Prince Henry had resolved to give Daun the slip in the night, and, 
breaking through a weak point in his long line, to make a forced 
march of fifty miles, and, whilst Daun should be searohing for him 
in the vioinity of Gorlitz, to pounce upon the Austrian corps left 

under General Wehla at Hoyerswerda ! When, then, on the evening 

* • 

• A hill, fear miles and a half from the town, 1,300 feet above the sea-level, hat 
.only 370 above Gorlitz itself. . . 

♦ a 
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of the 22nd September he assured himpelf that Daun had retotteft 
to his camp he issued the necessary orders, quitted bis position* 
iin light marching order, pushed down the volley of the Neisso 
as far as Bothenburg on that river, some twenty-three miles,, 
bivouacked there for three hours ; then, turning westward, marched 
eighteen miles to Klitten. Elitten is a little village nearly mid- 
way between the larger villages of Mucfca and Uhyst, and lies, 
exactly half-way between Bothenburg and Hoyerswerda. It is 
distant from Gorlitz twenty-nine miles, though, to reach it by a. 



circuitous route, Prince Henry had marohed forty-one. He was, 
in fact, between the Austrian main army at ( Gdrlitz and it» 
strongest isolated oorns at Hoyerswerda, and nearer to the la t ter 
bjr a distance of twenty-nine miles. At Klitten he halted again for 
three hours for rest and refreshment, and then resumed his marolb 
to Hoyerswerda. • • 


At that place was Wehla with three thoqpand men. Occupying - 
the westernmost point of Abe Austrian line, in communication i^ithi 
Hauo, thirty-six miles distant at Gorlitz, Wehla might well, 
himself safe. Suddenly, however, on the morning of theJl/Hh his» 
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scouts repotted Prussians close at hand marching through th» 
woods. In vain did he occupy the best available positions. Three- 
thousand men were powerless against ten times their numbef. 
After a resistance whioh was from the first useless, which oost him 
six hundred men in killed, he agreed to lay down his arms and 
surrender ! * 

The main result of this famous march was to bring all Saxony,, 
Dresden alone excepted, under the power of the Prussians. For 
Soltikoff, renouncing his idea of attacking Glogau, re-crossed the 
Oder ; and Daun, recovering from his astonishment, finally took 
up his post at Schildau, directly south of Torgau, on whioh place 
Prince Henry had marched. Whilst at Schildau he tried, but in 
vain, to draw the Prince to a general action. Then, discouraged 
by the defeat, at Pretoch, of an attempt made, under his orders, by 
the Duke of Ahremberg to cut off the Prince’s supplies , and by 
the information which reached him that the Prussian army bad 
received large? reinforcements under General Hulsen, he quitted his. 
camp, the 4th of November, and fell back into the Meissen district 
to cover Dresden. Prince Henry followed him, and took post 
three days later at Hirsohtein some eight miles to the north-west 
of the Imperialist camp. 

At Hirsohtein Prince Henry was joined on the 18th of November 
by the King of Prussia. Frederic had emerged from the diffi- 
culties created by his defeat at Kunersdorf in the most marvellofis. 
manner. After having been for three months threatened, be had, 
thanks to the inactivity of his enemies and bis own energy, become 
the threatened* At Hirsohsteiu he found himself at the bead of an, 
ariny -which practically held all Saxony except the Meissen country 
and the qnpital, strong enough to strike a blow at Daun. The faot 
that idle King had joined the Prussian camp soon reached the ears. 
Of tbet cautious general,' and impelled him to fall back hastily Upon 
Flatten, three miles to the south-east of the capital. Here Daun 
ifltfeuched himself. , It is probable, however, that he would not 
rested here, but would have fallen back into Bohefttia, if 
Frederic, in his excessiye haste to compel his retreat, and in 
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Iris too great contempt for his enemy,* had not exposed one of 
his corps in such a manner that even the hesitating mind of the 
Austrian commander resolved to stay to strike a retaliating blow* 

To alarm Daun in his oamp at Plauen 'regarding his commuxuoa* 
tions with Bohemia, Frederic despatched General Fink with a corps 
of twelve thousand men to Maxen, whilst he direoted Colonel 
Kleist with a smaller body to cross the Bohemiafi frontier* Suoh 
movements were above all others calculated to produce the desired 
effect ; for, whilst the King threatened the Austrian camp from the 
north-west, an enemy at Maxen barred the direct line of communi- 
cation with Bohemia. 

Fink did take post at Maxen, and Kleist, crossing the Bohemian 
frontier, took many prisoners, burned many villages, and carried off 
much plunder. But Daun was not frightened. Carefully examining 
the situation he saw that Fink was, in a military sense, in the air. 
There was no link whatever between him and the main Prussian 
army. He recognised, then, that Frederic had repeated the blunder 
he had committed at Hochkirch — the blunder of despising the intel- 
ligence and under-rating the enterprise of the Austrian commander- 
in-chief. His wounded vanity roused him then to action, and he 
resolved to give his great adversary another lesson. 

Fink had not been blind to the danger of his position. Before 
his corps had marched, he had represented to his sovereign how 
entirely he would be at the mercy of Daun if Daun should prove 
enterprising. But Frederic, recollecting only how the Austrian 
-commander had wasted the opportunities of the three months im- 
mediately preceding, had replied : " You know I can’t stand the 
making of difficulties, you must manage it*** Upon this Fink 
marched, but anxious, like the good general he was, jbo secure 
one way of retreat in case he should be attacked, left General 
Lihdstadfc with three thousand mem to occupy the *poss of Dip* 
pol^iswalde, on the Weissentz, eleven miles south of Dfbsden* 
With the remainder he matched on and occupied Maxen., $ , *Bk 
reported his proceedings to Frederio, who was then at Wildte^i 
rune miles west of Dresden, and within twelve miles of the Austrian 
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head-quarters. In reply, Frederic directed him to oalt to himself 
the detachment he had left in the pass of Dippoldiswalde* Daun, 
he argued, was quite capable of overwhelming so small a detach 
merit, whereas the concentrated troops of Fink would be able to 
^ive him a warm reception.* Fink obeyed, leaving only a few* 
light horse at Dippoldiswalde. 

Possibly, had # nothing else happened, Frederic’s calculation* 
regarding Daun might have proved correct. But Daun had many 
detachments in the neighbouring villages ; his light cavalry regii 
ments were constantly scouring the country, and he was enabled, 
by their mefUts, to intercept some of the later letters from Fink to* 
the King. These letters revealed to him the exact situation of the 
Prussian general, and the confidence of the King in his own inac- 
tivity. Concluding fiom this that Fink was left to his fate by his 
master, he resolved, I repeat, to read that master a lesson. 

The position of bis several corps enabled him to do this without 
exciting extraordinary suspicion. He had with him at Plauen 
some fifty thousand men ; there was a strong garrison in Dresden ; 
Brentano, with about five thousand men, was at Dohlen, four and a 
half miles to the south-west of Dresden ; whilst seven thousand 
men of the Reich’s army, under the Duke of Zweibriicken, were 
marching down the Elbe towards Dohna to take there a position 
to the north-east of Maxen. He made, then, the following dis- 
positions. # Leaving nearly half his army in the camp at Plauen,. 
he resolved to march in person with twenty-seven thousand men 
to attack Fink's position from the south-east ; to direct Brentano to 
assail it from the north ; the Reich's army from the north-east and 
east. General ^Sincere, meanwhile, with three thousand cavalry, 
was to issue from Dresden, and, by an attaok on some provision- 
carts expficted by Fink, to draw off the enemy’s attention. 

The position held, by. Fink at Maxen was an irregular platan, 
interspersed with rocky elevations, and surrounded on three sides 

* l* It will be better that you concentrate you* corps ; because you will then be* 

< in a position to receive thb enemy with more effe#. The few battalions at J)ippol- 
i&gwalde could be easily overwhelmed, because, if the enemy should undertaker 
anythin ho will ooxno with a strong force.” — Archenkolz, 8th edition (1864), p. 286. 
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J>y valleys, reached only by very steep descent*. On the foig^ 
aide, that approached from Dippoldiswalde, it was less difficult* < 
though still far from easy. Dippoldiswalde lies nearly sevtftt 
•miles to the south-west by west from Maxen. Between it<>&nd 
Maxen, is the pass of Reinhartsgrimma — a narrow gullet overhung 
by lofty heights — a place easily defensible, but which Frederic had 
mot allowed Fink to defend ; thence the road tq a point neai? the 
plateau was comparatively easy. At this point is a height second 
only in altitude and in importance to the high plateau of Maxen 
— a height called Hausdorf. The occupation of this would secure 
u good position for an army attacking Maxen. «• 

The range of hills which covered Maxen on the west extend in a 
semicircle to the north, where, very difficult of access, they form 
n strong supp5rfc on the left to the village of Trohnitz, then a 
walled village. Nearly midway between this line and Maxen is the 
village of Schmorsdorf, forming a sort of advanced post to another 
•range of hills called the Schmdrsdorf hills ; between c these and the 
plateau of Maxen are rugged ravines. 

A lower range of a less pronounced character covered the 
approaches from the east and north-east.* This range, not less 
difficult, abuts, on its north-eastern angle, in the village of Dohna f 
a very strong post, nearly four miles from Maxen. 

Fink was expecting a convoy of provisions to reach him by way 
a f Dippoldiswalde on the 19th of November. Always, suspicious 
of danger, he climbed, on the 18th, to the highest point on bis 
position to take a survey of the country, to behold, not his convoy, 
hut a corps of the Reich's troops marching down the Elbe in the 
•direction of Dohna. It did not follow that because this eorpS was 
marking on Dohna it had any intentions on Maxen; rather, 
indeed, the contrary, for, to reaoh Dohna, it had to expole its flank 


Maxen. Bat, nevertheless, Fink, always vigilant,» sent an onj^ 
to General Wiinsoh, commanding on his left front, to look tojjie > 
safety of Dohna. The’viqjv did not in any way disquiet huh. 1 » / s ^ 
Far otherwise .was it themext afternoon. Again ascending” 
highest peak, and easting hiB eyes in the direction of 
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•walde, be beheld, indeed, in, the far distance, approaching that place,* 
carts which seemed to be his provision-oarts ; but he beheld like- 
wise an enemy — an enemy well provided with cavalry — attacking 
then* The Bame evening he received a few lines from Frederio, 
enclosing a report reoeived by General Zietben from a deserter 
*o the effect that Sincere was marching on Dippoldis walde' and 
Brentano on Dohlen, wjiither also a corps of the Beich’s army was 
proceeding. 

■There was not very much to disquiet Fjnk about his position in 
this report. He already knew about the Beich’s corps, and had 
provided for ’them at Dohna. Probably it was Sincere who was 
attacking his provision-carts ; but, he held, Sincere could not be 
very strong, for he occupied no high position in the enemy’s army. 
Evidently, he thought, it was a dash qpon his provision-carts, and 
nothing more, the movement towards Dohna on the previous day 
’having been concerted to draw his attention north-eastwards. He 
drew additional, confidence from the fact that Frederic, who still 
lay at Wildsruff, at no great distanoe from him, knew as well as he 
'did of the movements of Sincere, of Brentano, and of the Beioh’s 
corps, and that he was in no way disquieted by them. Zietben, 
die active, intelligent Ziethen, had been able to discover no more 
for his master. Had he not the right to conclude that the reason 
was because there was no more to be discovered ?* 

The outlook, then, on the evening of the 19th, formidable as fan 
as the provision-carts were concerned, was not apparently threaten- 
ing to Fink himself. Had he been of a different opinion there 
was Still time for him, supposing, as he did suppose, that he bad 
only the light hcjrsemen of Sincere to deal with, to withdraw, even 
hy way of Dippoldiswalde, for the enemy were still on the further 
side of that place. But his position, he judged, was not threatened. 
JJe confined himself, therefore, to oalling in his outposts and keep- 
ing his troops on the alert. He discovered his mistake — a mistake 

* ibis wat certainly Frederio’s opinion. On thev margin of Ziethen’* despatch* he 
Jhad written with his own ‘hand: “ Er srird entwqfler znit den, Reichern oder mifc 
JJbtMrStt einftn Gang haben ” (Ton will have a brash either inth the Beiohe folk 
Cf with jSnoere). 
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t shared to the full by his master, who, with the same information, 
had arrived at the same conclusion — the following morning, the 
<QOth, when, on glancing from the highest point, he beheld the main* 
Austrian army firmly planted at Dippoldiswalde, Brentano march- 
ing on Trohnitz, and a third enemy — probably the Reioh’s corps— 
attacking Dohna ! It was a veritable and a very unpleasant 
surprise ! t <. 

Daun, in fact, had outwitted Frederic just as much as he had 
outwitted Fink. He had somewhat ostentatiously despatched 
Sincere with three thousand men from Dresden to make a display, 
and then to join Brentano. Hoping that this movelnent would be 
reported to Frederic, and that he would not be disquieted by it, 
he had sent his own cavalry to beat up the convoy, and marched 
(19th) with his infantry to Dippoldiswalde, planted them there for 
the night, returned himself to his camp at Plauen to watch Fre- 
deric, and, rendered confident by his quiescence, had transmitted 
renewed orders to Brentano, Sincere, and the Reich’s corps, and 
had then ridden back at daylight to Dippoldiswalde, had reached it 
at 7 o’clock, and had at once ordered his attack. Considering the 
cautious nature of the man, it was a wonderfully bold and daring 
exploit, for Frederic was with an army larger than his own detached 
corps not very far behind him at Wildsruff,* whilst Fink, in a 
strong position, was in front of him ! 

c The mind of the Austrian commander-in-chief was intensely 
relieved when he discovered that the formidable pass of Reinharts* 
grimma had been left unguarded. Had Fink only marched thither* 
the previous evening and occupied it in force Daun would, perhaps, 
have hesitated long ere, with Frederic within twelve miles of him, 
he had ventured to attack it. But ndw, to march with all haste on 
the unguarded position was his one joyous thought. * Still, un- 
guarded though the position was, Daun fouud it no v easy matter to 

throat his army through it. The soil was slimy with rain; the 

• 

* Wildsruif is about nine xnilefe from Dresden, which lies directly east of ft; and 
twelve mil es from ^jjppoldiswalde, to the south of it. Plauen, where Daun was, is* 
about three miles nearly due south of Dresden ; seven milps due south of Blauen is 
Dippoldiswalde $ and seven miles nprth-east by e^st from Dippoldiswalde la Hagen.. 

* t 
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pass was narrow; tbe way ,was uneven; the guns stuck bu.«<* 9 * < 
that much precious time was lost ; and it is said that, but for the 
excellent spirit and resolution of his officers and men, Daun, who a 
had always Frederic within twelve miles of him on the brain, 
would have renounced the enterprise. His men, however, intelli* ^ 
gent as the Austrian soldier always is — intelligent beyond 
intelligence, often, *of tfyeir commanders — worked with a will and 
got him through. Relieved now from all thought of Frederic — for 
the pass of Reinh&rtsgrimma was between them — Daun pushed on 
with all haste to the hill of Hausdorf. Whilst he is thus hurrying 
forward I prop&se to return to Fink. 

The sight which greeted that gallant soldier as he gazed from 
the highest point of the Maxen plateau on the morning of the 20th 
November was such as to oause him the gravest anxiety. The 
movement which had been possible the previous evening was now 
impossible. The three thousand light horsemen of Sincere attack- 
ing his provisioni-carts beyond Dippoldiswalde had developed into 
an Austrian army, twenty-seven thousand strong, not merely 
occupying that place, but in full march to assail him. Did he cast 
his eyes to the north or the north-east no relieving vision met his 
gaze. * There, too, on Trohnitz and on Dohna, enemies were 
marching against him. With his twelve thousand men he had to 
defend his position against more than three times their number ! 

But he never flinched. Under those trying circumstances, * 
serving a King who never forgave disaster, though he might be 
the direct cause of that disaster, Fink did all that a oapable com- 
mander could accomplish. Wunsoh, he knew, would hold Dohna 
as long as possibly ; at Trohnitz he posted what infantry he could 
spare to hold that place, whilst he massed his cavalry at Solimors- 
dojff, to charge the enemy in the les| hilly ground between that 
village and Trohnitz, should they force Trohnitz : under his own* 
immediate orders he concentrated his remaining troops on tbe * 
plafsau of Maxen, abandoning Hausdorf; he was not strong 
Jo defend both* * • 

In consequence of* this concentration, unavoidable under the 

10 
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jjS^&stances, Daun was able to gain $ second strong positing ilrti 
height of Hausdorf, without firing a shot. He reached its sutoniit 
« about 11 o'clock, halted there his infantry whilst he ranged $fcis 
batteries, and then opened fire. 

I The cannonade— for the Prussian guns, previously placed in a 
suitable position, promptly returned the Austrian fire-lasted for 
about an hour and a half. It effected little damage, but, under 
cover of the smoke, Daun was able to form his infantry for tfie 
rush which, he intended, should prove decisive. Cautious in all 
things, he deemed it more prudent, when the attack-formation was 
complete, to begiA by a strong musketry fire. Uncfer this fire, his 
troops advanced and stormed position after position. At each the 
resistance was fierce, for Fink, a real soldier, had used every 
advantage offered by the ground, and the Prussians, under Fink’s 
leadership, died hard. On the other hand, the Austrians, greatly 
inspirited by the success of their chiefs plan, and confident in 
their numbers, gave their enemy no time to ra% ; pushed them 
from post to post ; until at length, shouting victory, they expelled, 
at 5 o'clock, the last Prussian from the village of Maxen ! Fink, 
still stubborn, and full of resistance, then evacuated the plateau aud 
fell back with the remnants of his force on the village of Schmjiitfdorf. 

Whilst Daun Had been thus assailing Maxen from the south- 

c 

Treat, Brentano and Sincere had been attacking Trohnitz from the 
, north, and the Duke of Zweibriioken Dohna from the north-west. 
Brentano's task was difficult, for the enemy’s position was naturally 
Strong; it was extremely well defended, and he had tdo many 
horsemen for mountain warfare. However, pushing on stop by 
step, he gained Trohnitz about the same time that Daun obtained 
possession of Maxen. Before he could range his troops for a de«< 
cisive ^vanpe on Scbmorsdorf, Fink had reached the latter place* 

• ^Learning that Wiinsoh at Dohna was still successfully -reaiftito$‘ 
the attack of tbd Duke of Zweibrucken, Fink hoped for a' moment 
i tfeat, by overwhelming Brentano before the" oautioos Dattn t&oS? 
fol]pw faint to Sohmorsdorf, he might still save Ida 
Animated fay this hope, he ordered his cavalry to die 
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Brentano had longed bis troops, add was moving* 
•rorward, the guns in frdnt. On noticing the advahoe of tbs 
Prussian horse he opened out an effective fire — a fire the more 
-djfeethte because the ground, though less unfavourable for oavalry 
movements than any other of the battle-field, was still unfavour- 
able, Fink’s cavalry, then, were swept away before they oo&ld 
charge home ; then JBren^ano, sending his cavalry and infantry to 
the front, drove Fink from the village of Schmorsdorf, and forced 
lilm, as the shades of evening fell, to take refuge on a hill of the 
same name— a hill to the east of the village descending by a steep 
slope to a rivulfct called Bothwasser, on the other side of which was 
a detaohment of the Beich’s army. 

The attack of the Duke of Zweibriieken on Dohna bad failed. It 
had not been made, indeed, with any very serious intent, for the 
instructions given to the Duke included the holding of the line of 
•the Bothwasser frpm a point nearly opposite Maxen as far as 



ttohjBa. Neither from that village nor from any point along that 
lifiiS'Was Wfinsoh to be allowed to issue. The attack on Dohna,, 
theft, though technically it had failed, had so fur answered the 
of the Austrian commander-in-chief in that it had kept 
the trap.* • • 

'Were tbs relative positions of the several divisions of • , 
th A* r ■ * ‘ 19 
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the $wo armies when*night fell. Dauq, with the main body\of the 
Austrian army in full possession of thb village and plateau of 
• Maxen ; within three-quarters of a mile of the village of Maxell 
and in full communication with him, Brentano and Sincere ogcupy- 
f ing Schmorsdorf, and, a mile further on, Trohnitz ; the Duke of 
Zweibrucken guarding the line of the Rothwakser as far as the 
point opposite Dohna ; Fink on the hill of §chmQrsdorf, and WuttSch 
within Dohna, Between them the two last-named could muster 
still over eleven thousand men. * 

Night is always fruitful of opportunities to a man who is bold 
and venturesome. Fink was bold and venturesome, and he was 
capable of executing the thoughts which burned within him. He 
hailed, then^ the approaching darkness as likely to afford him the 
means of extricating himself from his terrible position. He knew 
that Wiinsch held Dohna; he felt tolerably certain that the cautious 
commander-in-chief opposed to him would venture nothing till the 
morning. The distance between the position he ^held and Dohna 
was about three miles. On two hills between the two points— the 
hills of Falkenhain and Bloschwitz — he had detachments. Here, 
then, was his chanoe. He would concentrate during the night oik 
Dohna, and break his ftay through the Reich's army. Onoe* 
escaped out of the trap of which Dohna was a salient angle* it was. 
hard indeed if, though on the wrong side of Dresden, he could not 
find means of communicating with the King ! « 

Full of this intent Fink sent orders, as soon as night had fallen,, 
to the commanders of the posts at Falkenhain and Bloschwitz to 
mpve as expeditiously as possible on Dohna. He then triad to do- 
th© same himself ; but he found it impossible. ]D&un and Brefttano* 
had caused every outlet to be occupied. The night Was dark, the 
ways were difficult, and on all sides he was hemmed in! Perceiving 
, the impossibility of escape for himself* he then ordered Wijnsob, 
whose troops were mostly cavalry, to thread* his way backwards 
between Trohnitz and Schmorsdorf and endeavour to hye pfc 
an*uogttarded part of Daun’s position. Wunsch afctetapta$ W'&ey, 
and, after a great deal of floundering, reath&d a point had 
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night been prolonged and his men fresh, he might possibly have 
emerged- Bat his troops were wearied by their fiounderings, day « 
was downing, and he was still within the trap. On every side hope 
had given way to despair. 

With the coming mom, then, there remained but one act to Ac- 
complish — the painful, the harrowing act of surrender. For with the 
light of day came the sound of the booming of the Austrian guns 
from the plateau of Maxen, playing on that isolated hill, from which 
all esoape had been cut off. There was positively do other chance 
fbr Fink unlesr he would see eleven thousand men mown down. 
Painful as the idea of surrender was to the gallant Meoklenburger, 
it was yet, according to Archenholz, accompanied by one small 
compensating reflection. “ He wanted to cut his way through,” 
writes that historian ; “ and, assembling his generals, proposed to 
them to do so. But the absolute impossibility of forcing their 
way through the # strongly occupied passes left him no choice but 
the entire sacrifice of his troops or surrender. Fink believed he 
Would render the King no service by the first course, because, there 
being so’ many Austrian prisoners in Prussian hands, it would be 
easy to redeem his army by simple exchange. He therefore listened 
to the pleadings of humanity.” He sent, then, a flag of truoe to 
Daun with an offer to capitulate on terms. 

Daun woulfl grant no terms. He insisted, and rightly insisted, < 
upon absolute surrender. With the generosity, however, which has 
almost always characterised the proceedings of the Austrians, he 
proposed to respect the private baggage of the Prussians. Fink 
Strove hard, Fink ^pleaded hard, for more favourable conditions ; 
urged that asjWdnsoh commanded an independent corps he might 
not b» included. His pleadings were to no purpose : Daun was 
inexorable. On the morning of the 21st November nine generals,, 
•five hundred and twenty-nine officers, and eleven thousand men 
flown their arms ana were despatched %s prisoners to Dresden.* 

* la computing the numbers of the prisoners Carlyle is, as usual, unjust tosthe 
Austrian*. He admits uine^enerals ana five hundred and twenty-nine officers, hot ^ 
he whittles jlown the rank arid die \o 2,886. Fanpy 529 officers to 2,896 men ! U 
As slmott a proportion of one officer to fire. men. Noting this incongruity, he 
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** The baggage of the officers was respeoted, hut seventy-one gfiflji* 

r twenty-four standards, <and ninety-six flags fell into the hands of 
the victors. A few Hussars who managed to escape brought the- 
sad news to Frederio. 

Saoh was the surrender of Maxen. For an extremely cautious 
generlS it was a noteworthy feat of arms. Who was to blame for 
it ? Frederic blamed Fink, brought him to a oourtonartial which 
sentenced him to a year's imprisonment, and would never employ 
him again. But the real culprit was Frederio himself. Why di& 
he, separated but a few miles at Wildsruff from I}aun at flauen, 
why did he allow Daun to steal between him and his subordinated 
It was Frederic s business to see that that subordinate — whom he 
had deliberately placed in the air to frighten Daun, for he threa- 
tened his line of communication — was not overwhelmed by Daun, 
But, beyond sending to Fink a deluding message to the effect 

endeavours to account for it by adding : “ Bosides the killed, wounded, and already 
captured, many had glided clean off.” He crowns his incongruity by admitting in* 
the very noxt line : “It is judged that Fredonck lost, by aU these causes, about 
12,000 men.” I would simply remark that there was no possibility that any large- 
portion of the Prussian forco could “ glide clean off.” If we admit that a thousand 
men were killed and wounded — a largo proportion — we have still 11,000 to account 
for. Carlyle accounts for 2,836; and, to dimmish the credit of the Austrians, 
asserts that 8,000 men had been already captured or had deserted. Let us grant again, 
that 2,000 — a largo proportion — had been already captured, thero«remain 6,000 who 
“ had doserted.” When could they have deserted ? Not a man had deserted before the 
10th, and after that date they were hemmed in. If 6,000 could have deserted, 
between the 19th and the 21st, why not 8,836 ? It will thus be seen that Carlyle's 
eontention is absurd — as absurd as the story which ho endorses and constantly 
refers to of the consecrated hat and sword. Archenholz, a native of Dautsig, who- 
certainly was not inclined to err by showing predilection for the Austrians, writes 
thus : “ The total remnant of sixteen battalions and thirty squadrons, nine generate- 
and eleven thousand men, laid down their arms ; only a few Hussars and 

brought to the King the terrible news.” Pezzl, on Austrian ‘writer, puts the total 
number of Prussian prisoners at 14,000. The Conversations IMikqn (Broekhausy 
writes, under the head “Maxen,” thus: “The place is historically not4W6Hhf far 
the reason that here, on the 21st November 1759, the corps of the FftUtytiatf g 
$"tnk, which still counted 12,000 combatants with* seven generals and 550 office**, 
surrendered in open held to Daun as prisoners ! ” When I find Archenholz cameSjs* 
ling in the main with the specially selected contributors to the Convmetims, 
Lexikon, and both with the Austrian historian, Dr. Prececbtel, who, desorihihgthOTr 
Patgi attacked Fink on both flanks, thus concludes/* He forced him 1$ au|reh3et t 
with 12,000 men and aU his artillery, and' with- the general* Whawh* Mmtktzfi 
Bredor, Platen, Bebretisch," 1 can arrive at no Other oonolusion Mtejbjfc 

have stated inthetexf^ v 4 ^ s ' 
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that he *w threatened bySinoere end by the Reioh’s troops, «|4* 
that he ought expect to have a bout with one or the other* 
he did nothing. With plenty of light horsemen, with so splendid 
an officer as Ziethen to oommand them, he kept no sufficient 
watch on the camp at Flauen. The fact is Frederic repeated^ the 
mistake he had committed at Hochkirch. His contempt dour 
Baun’s enterprise %as se great that he coolly placed temptation in 
bis way, confident that he would not seize it. The only* error that 
may he charged against Fink is that he did not quit Maxen and 
concentrate at Dippoldiswalde when he saw on the 18th the attack 
on his provision-carts. But it is by no means certain that such a 
move would have saved him. He had, besides, Frederio’s positive 
order to remain concentrated at Maxen. No discretion was allowed 
him. It was thus doubly Frederic’s duty to see that in the 
dangerous position be had allotted to his subordinate that sub- 
ordinate was not overwhelmed by the enemy whom he himself 
was w&tohmg ! • Frederic, then, was the culprit ; Fink was made 
the scapegoat ! 

The viottyy of Maxen gave Daun a splendid opportunity. He 
seemed at first inclined to use it. A Prussian corps, three thousand 
Strong, commanded by General Dierecke, was on the banks of tho 
Elbe not far from Meissen. Frederio on learning of the disaster 
at Maxen bad called it in ; bat, just at the very same moment, 
Daun had directed one of his best offioers, General Beck, to maroh* 
with five thousand men against it. Unfortunately for Dierecke 
the bridge at Meissen was broken, and the Elbe was so full of ice 
^S tri be navigable only with difficulty ; he had to sustain, then, 
on the 3rd of Dteoember the full attack of Beck. During the 
night he managed to transport one half of his force to the opposite 
i^k, hdt the morning of the 4th found him with fifteen hundred 
Oppose five thousand. ’ After resisting as long as was possfbll 
* he had no coarse but to surrender. , 

by this* Daun now madd up bis mind to attaok 
, himself. He could mass sixty-five thousand men against 
forty thousand. But when the time for action arrived and 
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he noticed that Frederic was ready to receive him, his moral courage 
gave way. Far differently would Loudon have behaved. Under 
Wch a commander, a commander as brilliant, as decided, and as 
enterprising as Frederic himself, the Austrians might, that "Winter 
of J759-60, have brought the war to a conclusion. But Daun was 
only enterprising when success was absolutely certain. Confident, 
after Maxen, that he could drive Frederic* frocfi Saxony, he finally 
resolved to content himself with the humbler task of maintaining 
only its capital. 

This, then, was the result of the surprise of Maxen. Frederic, 
in his too great eagerness to force Daun to retreat into Bohemia 
and to leave Dresden at his mercy, had placed Fink in a false 
position. Daun, not terrified to the extent Frederic hoped he 
would be, had fallen upon Fink and destroyed him. As the conse- 
quence he wintered in Dresden instead of in Bohemia; and 
Dresden remained till the close of the war in the possession of the 
Austrians. • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ST. GOTHARD.* 

The treaty of Campo-Formio, made between the Emperor and tho 
French Republic the 17th October 1797, secured peace for con- 
tinental Europe. It was the work of General Bonaparte, the fruit 
of his immortal victories of the year preceding, followed up with 
wonderful effect in the spring of 1797. By it he gained for Franoe 
the Low Countries and the Ionian Islands, whilst in Italy he con- 
ctitutecKhe Cisalpine, and proclaimed the Ligurian, republics. In 
return, and as a poor compensation, the Emperor obtained the 
dominions of the extinguished republic of Venice. 

The treaty concluded, General Bonaparte returned (5th De- 
cember) to Paris. But his active genius could not rest quiescent, 
and the Directory, dreading the continuance of his presence in the 
capital, aided him to carry out the plans he was forming for an 
enterprise which should startle the world. It resulted from their 
combined action that on the 19th May of the year following 
General Bonaparte sailed with a fleet and army to conquer 
Egypt. . 

4 Even before his departure the Republic had continued the work 
* 

* tb© chief authorities upon which I have drawn for this artiole are : (lj Pi ick 
dee Mnements militants +ur let tampagnes de 1799 a 1814, par le Comte Mathieu 
pumas; (2) &l€moires de AfcmCna , par lo General Koch; (3) Geschichte des»Feld- 
zitg* von 1799 in Deutschland vnd der Schweiz von Karl, Erzherzog von Oestorreioh; 
{4) Histoiredes tampagnes de Souva%off; (5) JjfotiBe htstorique sur le General Jhecourbe / 
{6) Ei*toire critique et militaire des campagnes de la revolution de 1792 a 1801, ^par 
le Boron Jominl 
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, h* bad* begun. In Italy, under its influence a Roman republic bad 1 
Veen proclaimed, 20th Maroh 1798; in, Switzerland, at the same 
time, the Helvetian republio had been constituted. To trave?$e 
the intrigues which had thus, in a time of peace, and whi&t a 
congress for the settlement of its affairs was sitting at Rastadt,* 1 
changed the constitution of Europe, and threatened to change it 
still further, the Powers of Europe, strongly pressed by Great 
Britain, began to form a new coalition. To the plan of this 
coalition, known in history as the Second Coalition, there acceded, 
in December 1798 — the Congress of Rastadt, he it recollected, still 
sitting — in addition to the prime author, Russia, Turkey, and 
Naples: a few days later, the Emperor, the southern States of 
Germany, and^Portugal. A stimulant to the action of the allies* 
was furnished immediately afterwards by the expulsion by the 
French Republic of the reigning family from Naples, and the con- 
stitution of the Neapolitan territories as the Parthenopean republic, 
14th January 1799.+ The tension between the Secretly hostile 
States was stretched by this act to the point of bursting. The 
negotiations at Rastadt did not march. Towards the esd of the 
month of February the diplomatic arsenal was exhausted by both 
parties, and thenceforward it became the intention of each to choose 
the most favourable moment for the renewal of the -war. The 
French Republic made the first move. No sooner did the Directory 
Warn that Russia was about to send an army into Italy 'whilst the 
Emperor should act on the Rhine, than it transmitted orders to its. 
generals to act as though war had been declared. 

As opposed to Germany, not inclusive of Russia, the contending; 
nations were not unequally matched in numbers. The French bad " 
162,000 men under arms : Germany 169,000. In the fir^jt week of, 

■ the month of March 1799 they were ranged as follows : ^ 

©n the part of France, the army of observation on ihe^&btet*" 

from Dusseldorf to Mannheim, including the garrisons, numbered t* 

< 

* 

* Th. Congress of Rastadt met ^he 9th December 1797* 

*nd until the 98th April 1799. 
t Signed the 82nd Jane following. » 


and sat alltfc£e^h‘*t$*i, . 
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only 25,000 men. It was commanded by General Bespaddttl., 
This force was to advance and occupy the valley of the Neoker. 

' The army of the Danube, numbering 42,000, and commandbd 
by General Jourdan, stretched between Schaffhausen and MQsskiroh,. 
and from the latter point towards the Danube at Sigmaringeju At 
Schaffhausen it gave touch to the army .of Switzerland. 

The army of Switzerland, 45,000 strong, commanded by General 
Massdna, communicated with the eastern shore of Lake Constance 
by Bregenz, and stretched by way of Zurich to Chur in the 
Grisons. 

The principal army of Italy, commanded by General Scherer, 
and 50,000 strong, occupied a position behind the strong places of * 
Pesohiera and Mantua. . 

On ( the Imperial side, the army of observation, 24,000 strong* 
was cantoned in and about Wurzburg in the valley of the Main. 

The army of Swabia, 06,000 strong, and commanded by the 
Arohduke Ctfarles, occupied a position parallel to that of General 
Jourdan. The Archduke had his left at Kempten, his centre at 
Memmijgen, whilst his right extended as far as Ulm. That right 
was covered by another army, 18,000 strong, commanded by 
General Sztarrai, which, posted , on the left bank of the Danube, 
watobed the movements of General Bernadotte. A fourth army* 
equally 18,000 strong, to be promptly increased to 30,000, com- 
manded by Generals Bellegarde and Loudon,* oooupied the pashes 
of Tirol. In the Orisons, Generals Auffenberg and Hotze com- 
manded a corps of 7,000 men, shortly afterwards augmented to 
18,000, to maintain in the strong position of Feldkirch the com- * 
munications With the Archduke. In Italy, 86,000 men, under the 
orders of General Kray, occupied a strong position on the lower 
Adige, covered by the fortress of Verona and the strong point of 
Porto-Legnago. ' • 

Such was the general position when the war broke out in tho 
fort week of Marolj 1799. * 

" To write a detailed aooount of th*e proceedings of this most!. 

i * Nephew of the famous GetftraUssiwo of that name 

f * * 
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•'interesting campaign would take many pages. I must ask the 
reader to be content with a general sketch until I come to the 
♦evlnt which illustrates this ohapter. * 

The storm burst in Switzerland. There, we have seen, General 

Mossfyia — “ the spoiled child of victory,” as he was subsequently 

called by Napoleon — commanded. With a view to sever the 

communication between the Archduke and his lieutenants to the 
< 

south-east of Lake Constance, Massena had disposed his forces in 
'the following manner. The Austrian position stretched from Feld- 
kirch. twenty-two miles and a half south of Bregen?, to Chur, 
which formed its centre, some twenty milos in the same direction ; 

‘ tthence to the castle of Reichenau,* six miles west by south-west 
drom Chur, at* the junction of the Vorder and Hinter Rhein. 
Massena directed, then, Oudinot to make a false attack on* Feld- - 
drirch, whilst he himself should pierce the enemy’s centre by crossing 
the Vorder Rhein opposite Luciensteg, and General Dumont, sup- 
ported by Loison by way of Dissentis, should cross ‘the river at a 
point higher up, and obtain a flanking position on Chur. At the 
same time he directed Lecourbe, who lay with a weak drvfcsidn at 
Bellinzona, to penetrate — supported by Dessolles, who was to march 
into the valley of the upper Adige — by way of the Via Mala into 
the Engadine, so that he might thus communicate with the army 
of Italy under Scherer. 

^These movements, executed with skill, vigour, and celerity, were 
nearly all successful. With the centre divisions of his army, 
Massena crossed the Rhine, 6th Mareh, and stormed the fort of 
'Luciensteg : Dumont crossed the river, the same mbment, at the 
point indicated, forced the pass of Eunkels and *the bridge of 
Reichenau, and compelled the Austrian detachment which waflf ^ 
resisting Loison at Dissentis to surrender. In the co.urse of? two 
4ay|Mass6na had become master of the Rhine from its source to it# 

* In this castle was the famous educational establishment founded by the, 
Burgomaster Tscharner of Chur at 4he end of the eighteenth oentury, and the pert 
proprietor of which at this time was, the famouS Heinrich ^schokke ;,it Waif tape 
ithat*Louis Philippe of Orleans, afterwards King of the French, gate lessons 
French language and literature. ^ . * V 
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entry into Lake Constance, and had taken fire thousand prisonejs- 
and fifteen guns. The intrepid Leoourbe, meanwhile, had crossed the* 
upper Rhine and pushed on to Tusis in the valley of the Albi^al 
Frqm this point he moved on as rapidly as possible into the valley 
of the Inn, supposing that he was supported by Dessolles. But 
unavoidable circumstances had hindered the march of that general, 
and Lecourbe thus found himself, with his weak division, ex* 
posed to the attack of all the Austrian forces .stationed in 
Tirol. 

There are few of the generals of the first French Republic of 
whom so Kttle is known as Lecourbe. Few have up to 1801 a 
worthier record. But his stern republicanism, his intimacy with 
and friendship for Moreau, made that reoord from that year to 
1814 an absolute blank. Lecourbe was born at Lons-le-Saulnier 
in 1760. The son of an officer, he had entered the army, as the 
army was constituted under the old regime, at an early age, but, 
obtaining no promotion after a service of eight years, had retired. 
When at the commencement of the Revolution the National Guards 
were organised, Lecourbe was made commandant of the National 

u c . 

Guard of Lons-le-Saulnier. Soon afterwards he joined the army 
of the Rhine at the head of a battalion of the Jura. His skill and 
courage procured for him there a rapid advancement. At Houd- 
schoote (August 1798), and in storming the lines of Wattignies 
(October <1798), he particularly attracted the notice of the generals 
commanding. Promoted, shortly afterwards, to be a general of 
brigade, he sustained, at the battle of Fleurus, 26th June 1794, 
at the head of three battalions, for seven hours, the assault of ten , 
thousand Austrians. Employed, after that Jbattle, successively with 
the armies of the Sambre and Meuse, of the Rhine and Moselle, of 
the Darihbe and" of Switzerland, he continued to give proofs of 
firmness and capacity.. During the retreat from the intrenched 
camp of Mayenoe, at the end of 1795, he, commanding the rear- 
guard, and repulsed the pursuing enemy for twenty- four hourft: he 
rj^ght then have joined the main body, but, having received no- 
orders to fall back, he remained in position, though surrounded. 
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mjt finally, inflicting great losses on. the enetny, cut his w# y 
through them and successfully rejoined his leader. Promoted to 
Ire* general of division the following year, he held a command at 
i;he terrible battles of Radstadt, the 6th and 9th July 1796, and <by 
his conduct contributed greatly to the brilliant viotory obtained pn 
the secbnd day. 

With such a record Lecourbe might well be jbrustqd, even without 
the support of Dessolles, to make head against the Austrian forces 
in Tirol, greatly outnumbering him as they did. Soon was he to 
feel their presence in his vanity. Whilst, in fact, he was marching 
along the Inn valley upon Martinsbruck,* Loudon, with fourteen 
.thousand men, foil upon his rear. Notwithstanding his inferior 
numbers, and the information which reached him simultaneously 
that the Austrian Bellegarde had blocked the passes in front of 
hfm, Lecourbe halted, turned, defeated Loudon with loss, and then 
resuming bis forward march, assailed Martinsbruck. 

JLecourbe was still before that place when Dessolles joined him. 
“The arrival of this brilliant officer and his troops so strengthened 
Lecourbe that, though he was not yet the equal of the enemy in 
numbers, he resolved to assume an active offensive. He attacked, 
'then, Martinsbruck in front with his own division, whilst he 
dispatched Dessolles across the Stelvio, the highest pass in Europe, 
then covered with snow, into the Munsterthal, better known to 
mqpntaineers, perhaps, as Val Mustair ; and" Loison to assail 
Nauders. The three attacks succeeded admirably. Dessolles, to 
wjbom the most difficult part had been assigned, climbed the 
> Stelvio, surprised the Austrians who should have guarded its 
defensible points, descended the mountain by the right bank of the 
Rammbach and fell upon and surprised Tauffers, a loftily-situated 
-Village at the entrance of the Val Avigna, carefully fortified and 
^occupied in strength, taking four thousand prisoners - and man y 
gmi* Tauffers is but a mile and a half from Mustair, 


* A post on the road from Ohiavenna to Nauders, in a go sge, the coating 
*tfce Fm&tSrmftoz past, three miles'* and three quarters on thq Chiafexm* 
Nauders. 
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•gives its name to the valley. Loison, meanwhile, had seized 
Natiders, and Lecourbe had firmly planted himself within Martin# » 
bruek. 

The situation of General Loudon was now well-nigh desperafe. 
Lively avenue of retreat but one was oocupied. Dessolles was at 
Teuffers, Loison at Nauders, Lecourbe at Martinsbruek. 0 The 
one weak point of the force which hemmed him in was the chain 
-above Tauffers Which -led to the Venosta valley. That chain was 
hut lightly ocoupied. Loudon, massing the few men who still 
remained to him, succeeded in piercing it and in joining Beilegarde 
•who was marching to his relief. The two Austrian generals fell 
hack to cover Bozen. Lecourbe had reason to be satisfied with 
his success. He had gained command of the two most important 
valleys of Tirol and had opened the communication between the 
French armies in Switzerland and in Italy. ^ 

Whilst Lecourbe had been thus engaged, matters had progressed 
less favourably for the French arms in other parts. Notwith- 
standing the fearly success which I have recorded, Ma*ss6na had 
been repulsed in the attacks which he had made upon Feldkirch. 
'The Iwt of these attacks, made on the 23rd March, and con- 
ducted by himself in person, had cost him so severely in men and 
in officers — the ilitc of his army — that its failure had had all the 
effect of a -defeat in the field. Massena had, in consequence, re- 
-crossed the Bhine, and had brought Oudinot’s corps to Bheineck, 
the point where the Bhine flows into Lake Constance. ’ 

Nor had Jourdafl been more successful m Germany. That 
$enond, posted with forty-two thousand men between Schaffhausen 
land Mbsskirch-and between the latter point and' the Danube at 
Bigraaringen, bid received the most positive orders to attack the 
=attny of the Archduke without delay. Attack implied advancing ; 
and advancing whilst maintaining communication with the army of 
Switzerland implied undue extension of a line already sufficiently 
attenuated. But the-’ordera of the Directory were imperative, ,and 
Jquydaa obeyed them. _ He advanoed first to Meugeu on the one 
side and CO Markdqrf on the* other. Learning then that the army 
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which was being organised under Bemadotte to support him would 
« hot be jin position before the 80th, he hesitated to advance further 
lest he should be turned by the valley of the Neckar. But the 
nfiws of Mass£na’s first success, and renewed orders from the 
Directory, overcame this hesitation, and he moved forward to "take 
up a^strong position, covered in front by the Ostrach and the 
Aach, two mountain torrents, which, issuing from nearly the same 
point, oourse with great rapidity, the one towards r the Danube, the 
other into take Constance. The front cover they offered to an 
army posted between the river and the lake was thus complete. In 
other respects the position was well chosen. The left^commanded 
by St. Cyr, occupied the village of Mengen ; the centre, led by 
Souham, was at Pfullendorf ; the right, under Ferino, at Barendorf ; 
the advance division, under Lefebvre, at Ostrach. 

The position occupied at the outbreak of hostilities by the army 
of the Archduke Charles has been indicated in a previous page. 
That illustrious prince had been fully alive from the first to the 
advisability of striking a blow at Jourdan bofofe Bernadotte 
should come to support him. Strongly reinforced since the war 
had broken out, he had the superiority in numbers, h’® army 
was well in hand, and he was prepared to take the first op- 
portunity which Jourdan should offer him. The position the 
French general had taken between the Ostrach and. the Aach 
seemed to offer such an opportunity. Accordingly, on the 22nd 
March, the Archduke sent two columns, sixteen thousand strong* 
to threaten the right and left of the French position, whilst with 
fifty thousand he led a serious attack on the centre. The attack, 
in spite of a very 4 strong resistance, succeeded. TheJFrench centre 
was pierced ; Jourdan, however, fell back in good «rder and took 
up a new position between Singen and Tuttlingen. 

Not^thstanding his retreat, Jourdan was still bent on renewing 
a forward movement. He could not leave ’Ma9s6na, who was now 
operating on the right bank of the Rhine, uncovered. He fixed* 
then, upon Stockach as a p6int to occupy, because that place com* 
mandeft the roads alike to ^Switzerland and to Swabia, and would * 
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restore to him the communications of which his retreat had 
deprived him* 

It was on the little river which gives its name to the town of 
Stoclftwh that the Arohduke had taken position* His left was on 
some heights between Nenzingen and Wahlwies, behind one of the 
many windings of the Stockach ; his centre was beyond the river 
on the plateau ofttelletnberg; his right upon the prolongation of 
the same plateau, occupying the entire length of the ohaussde 
between Stockach and Liptingen, aflso beyond the river. It was a 
weak position^ and the necessity of maintaining Stockach was the 
only excuse for occupying it. The Archduke, moreover, scarcely 
expected Jourdan to attack him, and he had consequently neglected 
to throw up works which would have streugthened it where it was 
weakest* 

The very day on which Jourdan had fixed to assault this position, 
the 25th March, the Archduke had made a reconnaissance in force 
to discover, if if were possible, the intentions of the French general. 
There resulted, then, a clash, which neither leader, less than the 
other tfre Austrian, had anticipated. The Archduke fell back 
rapidly on the positions I have described. He was, however, so 
olosely pressed by the French that his right was completely beaten, 
and the French general had it in his power to gain a great victory. 
In his eagerness, however, to make that victory absolutely decisive, 
Jourdan despatched Sfc. Cyr to cut off his enemy's retreat, weaken- 
ing himself, in consequence, too much at the decisive point. The 
Austrians felt at once the relaxation in the attaok ; they rallied, 
regained their lost positions, and remained masters of the field of 
battle. 

To Jourdan the result was fatal. Not only was he compellSd to 
abandon all idea of a forward movement, but it was more than 
probable that* he would 'be forced to recross the Bhine. Dis- 
passionate consideration advised a retreat upon Switzerland an<l a 
junction with Mass6n^; but suoh a movement would have plaoed 
Jourdan under the orders of that general To this he couli not 
xecOuVile himself* Falling * book, thjen, to the entrance to the 

20 
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* defiles the Black Forest, lie /posted his army there in a position 
h^ deemed strong, and, leaving it under the command of the chief 
of the staff, hastened to Paris to endeavour to obtain there the 
means of strengthening and of providing it with necessaries. "For- 
tunately for that army, the Archduke was fettered by orders from 
Vienna which forbade him to march towards the Rhine till the 
French should have evacuated Switzerland. * # 

In Italy hostilities had commenced somewhat later. On that 
country the Directory had concentrated all its efforts, and, as a 
consequence, the army there had been raised by the third week of 
March to a strength of nearly one hundred and sixteen thousand. 
Of these thirty thousand occupied Rome and Naples; another 
thirty thousand were distributed as garrisons ; there remained fifty- 
six thousand for active operations. The command of this army 
had been desired by Moreau, but, he not being in favour with 
the Directory, it had been refused to him. After having been 
vainly offered to Joubert and Bernadotte, it had 0 been accepted 
by Scherer, at the time Minister of War. Under Scherer, 
Moreau served nominally as a volunteer, actually as* second in 
command. 

Of the fifty-six thousand men thus disposable, five thousand 
under Dessolles were acting with Lecourbe in the Tirol, and a like 
number had been despatched under Gauthier to occupy Tuscany. 
The remaining forty-six thousand were composed of six divisions, 
commanded respectively by Serrurier, Delnlas, Grenier, Hatry, 
Victor, and Montrichard. 

Opposed to this French army was the Austrian, •commanded for 
the moment by Baron Kray. Although the total Austrian force 
in Upper Italy consisted of at least seventy thousand* Kray had 
thirty-six thousand only available for active operations. Of these, 
twenty thousand were at the central point of Verona: ten 
thousand were at Porto Legnago, and sifc thousand were dis- 
tributed on the heights ofJPastrengo, Cyse, and Calmasino, which 
had been fortified with great care . 0 The rigjit wing extended to 
die lake of Garda; the left was posted on the Adige, over which 
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bad been thrown two bridges to maintain communicatiofi, and, it 
necessary, to facilitate retreat. # 

Both generals, the French and the Austrian, had attacking 
orders : — the Frenchman was the first to act upon them. On the 
26th March, the morrow of the day on which Jourdan had been 
beaten at Stookach, Scherer despatched the divisions Serrurier, 
Delmas, and Grenier, to cross the Adige and attack Jthe Austrian 
left ; the divisions Hatry and Victor, under the superior command 
of Moreau, to threaten Verona; the division Montrichard to make 
a demonstrr tion against Legnago. 

The battle raged with varying fortunes throughout the day. In 
front of Verona Moreau was successful, in so far that he occupied 
the several points outside the city and forced Kray lo retire behind 
its walls. But the three divisions on the French right were 
repulsed, and Montrichard, finding himself in the presence of 
greatly superior forces, had judiciously fallen back on Moreau. 
The sucoess obtained by this general had been at least counter- 
balanced by the repulse of the divisions under Scherer. 

Three days later Scherer renewed the attack. His design was to 
force the Adige between Verona and Legnago, and, then, mask- 
ing Verona, to cut the Austrian communications with Bozen. With 
this object Tie despatched, 30th March, Serrurier’s division to cross 
the Adige^at Polo, whilst with the bulk of his army he forced tlyrt 
river between Verona and Legnago. 

This was a very dangerous operation in the face of a competent 
general occupying a central position at Verona. Kray showed his # 
thorough appreciation of it by overwhelming Serrurier and forcing 
him to retreat with heavy loss, the prisoners alone counting fifteen 
hundred.* Scherer renounced the further execution of the plan. 

Six days. later Kray took the offensive. Debouching* from 
Verona he marched with a design to take a flanking position, and 
to pin the French ar&y between the lower Adige and the sea. • An 
intercepted despatch* warned Scherer of, this design, and bp took 
measures to assail J;he Austrians on their march. The two armjes 
met, the morning of the 5th £pril, between Butta-Preda and 
•• •’ 20 * 
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Magnanol The advantage was at first all with the French, whose* 

left 0 under Moreau gained a position which out off the Austri$na 
from Verona. The victory seemed gained, when, at the supreme 
moment, Kray, massing his forces, fell upon the somewhat pro- 
longed* French right, drove it from the field, and took such a* 
position with respect to the left, that Moreau was forced to retreat. 
That night the French army fell back on tfie Molinella and the 
next day on the Mincio. It had lost at the battle of Magnana 
seven thousand men, of whom four thousand had been taken 
prisoners. Scherer continued the retrograde movement, first to* 
the Oglio, and thence, 12th April, to the Adda. 

His army was reduced by this time to twenty-eight thousand 
men. But Macdonald was marching with all speed from Borne to 
reinforce him, and he had only to keep his force well in hand to 
be ready, if not to take the offensive, at all events to render the 
task of the enemy difficult and dangerous. 

But Scherer offered another example of the dangef of placing a 
man with no self-reliance in a difficult position. Instead of con- 
centrating his little 4 army he dispersed it over a distance*of «bout 
seventy miles. He posted two divisions under Serrurier at Lecca 
at the point where the Adda issues from the lake of that name m » 
the division Grenier at Cassano ; that of Victor at Lodi,* whilst ho 
dispersed that of Montrichard in positions looking towards the 
Modenese and the mountains of Genoa to give a hand to Mac- 
donald. 0 

The French army was thus dispersed when, on the 27th April, 
it was assailed by an Austro-Bussian army, under Field-Marshal 
Souvoroff and Count M61as, but under the supretfee direction of 
the fpAner. The Bussians composed but one-third of the army* 
which amounted in numbers to ninety thousand. But it ttas the 
eh&acter of their commander which inspired confidence.* 

* Alexander Vassilievitch, County Souvoroff, was in his sixty-first year. He wa* 
descended from a Swedish family named Souvor, which had emigrated to Russia % 
1622. fhe son of an officer who had reaches! under Catherine I. the rank , of 
General-in-chief and the dignity of Senator, the young Alexander had been enrolled 
in the army at the age of thirteen. A lieutenant at'the age of twenty-five, he wa% 
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On the approach of the Russo-Ausfcrian army Scherer ha4 
endeavoured to concentrate about Cassano ; hut his army was not 
yet in its assigned position, when, on the night of the 26th* the 
Russian general, Vukassovitch, crossed the river on a flying 
bridge and took a position near Brivio. Early the following 
morning, an Austrian column, under General Ott, passed 1?he Adda 
near Trezzo, yid rolled back Grenier *f’rom Cassano. At the same 
time M6las attacked that place in front, whilst another Austrian 
•oorps assailed the division Serrurier at Lecco and forced it to sur- 
render. Before night had set in the line of the Adda had been 
forced. That same night Scherer resigned his command. 

That command devolved upon Moreau. Rarely has a genera] 

been called upon to assume responsibility under circumstances so 

. 

discouraging. The army was reduced to twenty thousand men ; it 
had just received a severe defeat ; and it was in the presence of 
ninety thousand men, animated by victory and full of confidence in 
their general. But the occasion was one well calculated to call 
forth the solid qualities of the new commander. Moreau was 

always great in difficulty and in danger. He possessed that 

. 

* 

a lieutenant-colonel at twenty-eight, and served in that rank two years afterwards 
in the hard-fought battle of Kunorsdorf. A. general of brigade in 17G8, he defeated 
the Poles under Pulowslri and took Cracow by assault. In 1773 lie served against 
the Turks ,, helped to beat them in three successive battles when serving under 
Marshal Rioumiantsof, and gained, in con function with Kamenski, a decisive victory 
-at Kasladji. After tho peace of Kainardji he was employed in suppressing risings 
in the interior of Russia, and, notably, tho formidable insurrection of Pugatlchef. 
In 1783 be brought the Tartars of the Koudan and of tho Boudjak under the yoke 
x>f Russia. At the battle of Kin burn against these people all his attacks on their 
intrenchments bad been ropulsed, and bis men wero thoroughly disheartened. 
13ouvoroff, however, succeeded by his personal example in rallying them. At th® 
Biege of Oehakftff in 1788, serving under Prince Potemkin, he again distinguished 
himself by his luckless valour. In tho combined war of Austria and Russia against 
the Turks ho had greatly added to his reputation as an independent commander. 
His capture of the town of Ismael was one of the most brilliant feats of arms of 
‘that war. Ho had crowned his services to his sovereign by the conquest qf Poland 
and the storming of Praga and Warsaw. He was then promoted to th| rank of 
Marshal, and entrusted with important civil functions. For some reason tho 
Emperor Paul deprivqji him of his grades and honours in 1798. These, however, 
.were — on the intervention of tho Emperor o{ Germany, who had requeued as a 
personal favour that Rouvoroff might command the army which was to co-operate 
with his own troops against the French — restorod to him, and, with 4 very great 
^reputation, he set oift for Verona in the winter of the same year. • 
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coolness and calmness under all possible circumstances which were* 
*the special attributes of Hannibal, of Caesar, of Turenne, of Marl- 
borough, of Clive, of Frederic, of Loudon, of Mass6na, and of Wei 
lington. His mind never lost its balance. He possessed, moreover* 
one advantage which went far to counterbalance the many difficul- 
ties of which I have spoken : he possessed the love and confidence 
of his soldiers. If he could«not perform impossibilities, he would 
always take the fullest advantage of the resources at his disposal. 

In the trying position to which he had now succeeded Moreau 
was true to himself. The line of the Adda forced, he could not 
hope to save Milan. At least, however, he could prevent the 
enemy from reaping some of the military advantages which the 
prompt occupation of that city would secure to them. With his 
twenty thousand ‘men, then, he covered Milan, whilst, under his 
orders, the military parks, ammunition and stores evacuated the 
city. Two days were spent in accomplishing this result. Moreau 
then fell back on the Po, designing, whilst maintaining his com- 
munications with France, to keep touch with Tuscany in order to 
hold a hand to Macdonald. With this end he marched in two 
columns: the one, escorting the parks and heavy baggage, pro- 
ceeding by the regular road from Milan to Turin, the other taking 
the road to Alexandria. 

Arrived at Turin, Moreau despatched the impedimenta with 
which he could dispense to France, armed the citadel, roused, or 
attempted to rouse, the enthusiasm of the citizens, and then 
rejoined the column he had despatched to Alexandria. Then he 
placed his army in a position splendidly adapted for defence. 
Behind the point where the Tanaro joins the Po, he had first-rate* 
river defence, whilst he guarded all the routes to Genoa. Occu- 
pying Casale, Valenza, and Alessandria, he had a chain of posts 
on the two rivers, and he was able to concentrate his troops with 
great belerity at any point which might be attacked. There, then,, 
he waited with imperturbability the movements of* SouvorofF. 

It must be admitted that tyloreau was aided not a little by the* 
slowness of Souvoroff. This general, in the hope of completeljr 
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crushing tb© French, bail waited the permission of the Auli<^' 
Council to utilise the corps of General Bellegarde, which'we left 
covering Bozen. The permission having been granted, Souvoroff 
— who had detached corps simultaneously to besiege Fesohiera, 
Mantua and Pizzighettone ; to attack the castle of Milan ; to block- 
ade Alessandria, Tortona, Ferrara, and Bologna ; to occupy the 
passes of Susa, Fignerol, and the Col*d* Assiete — marched with 
between forty and fifty thousand men to crush Moreau. 

At the end of the first week of May the Russo-Austrian army 
occupied the ground opposite the position so skilfully chosen by 
the French general. Souvoroff fixed his head-quarters at Tortona. 
The next few days were spent by him in reconnoitring. Then, 
having decided upon his plan, he, on the night of the lith May, 
despatched between two and three thousand men to # a point above 
the confluence of the two rivers, opposite the village of Mugarone, 
and transported them across the main arm of the Po to a wooded 
island in one of the branches of that river. From this island the 
men of the detachment waded to the right bank, and set to work 
to establish themselves there. At the same time he massed the 
bulk of his troops on the Tanaro, and made as though he would 
force the passage. But Moreau was not deceived. Informed in 
good time of the passage of the Po by the detachment, he left his 
main army to confront Souvoroff, whilst he moved with his reserves 
on Mugarqjne and fell upon and completely destroyed the enemy 
he found there. 

Thus baffled in a front attack, the Russian general, who had 
just received information that an insurrectionary movement had 
been organised to aot ou the rear of the French position, resolved 
to march on and take Turin and assist as much as possible 
that movement. He had set out with this object, when Moreau, 
divining his •projects, fearing for Macdonald, and dreading^ ?est 
the ostensible movement of the Russo-Austrians should concern a 
plan for taking him in the rear, moved # with the bulk of his forces 
on Alessandria, with the view to make thence a reconnaissance. 
Should he find that* fortress blockaded in force, it was his intention 
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t to fall back as quickly as posable on thf Riviera; but should there 
be only a small detachment in observation he would fall upon it, 
end then retire leisurely by the main road of the Bocchetta to the 
mountains of Genoa and hold out thence his hand to Macdonald, 

He carried out this plan with skill and energy. Debouching 
from Alexandria, he found the enemy in observation in too great 
force to be swept away* Feeling, then, the extremely critioal 
nature of his own position, threatened in his rear by a country 
already in insurrection and soon to be occupied by an enemy 
largely superior to himself in numbers, and yet greatly dreading 
lest Macdonald should be overwhelmed, he came to a« resolve which 
stamps him not only as a general of the first class, but as a general 
on whom his brethren in arms oould depend for loyal support; a 
quality in which, during the times that were to follow, the generals 
who were made marshals were to show themselves singularly 
deficient. 

About Moreau there was a simplicity of character, an absence of 
selfish aims, a regard for the real weal of his country, which mark 
him for special admiration. Envisaging the actual position, he 
saw that whilst by a hurried retreat he could save himself, such a 
retreat would sacrifice Macdonald ; that he could not stay where 
he was, for the insurrectionists had already occupied Oeva, whioh 
commanded the only road practicable for guns ; that he could not 
join Macdonald himself without sacrificing the communication 
with France. He resolved, then, to despatch Victor with twelve 
thousand infantry to occupy the mountains* of Genoa, to hold 
thence the hand to Macdonald, whilst he, himself, with the cavalry, 
the guns, and a few infantry, should retreat by a b'ye-road leading 
to the Riviera behind Ceva. 

Vifttor marched accordingly by Aqui, Spigno, and Dego* and* 
occupied without opposition the crest of the Appenines. The task 
of* Moreau was much harder. He had to spend four day* in 
cutting across the mountain a road practicable for his guns. 
Fortunately be was not hindered by the enemy, and he succeeded# 
after ^credible toil, in reaching a poiht on the^Riviera, not too far 
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from the post occupied by 'Victor to forbid a common action* Oft 
the twenty thousand men he had led from the Adda he liad left 
two ^thousand in the fortress of Alessandria ; three divisions, tho*> 
of Victor, Lapoype, and Montrichard, were in the mountains 
nbove*the valley of the Upper Trebbia ; he, himself, with the rest, 
was at Novi. The communication with France and with Macdonald 
♦seemed equally a^urect 

Souvoroff, meanwhile, had marched upon and taken. Turin, and 
had captured there an enormous quantity of munitions of war, 
Kray was still besieging Mantua ; Bellegarde was keeping watch in 
the mountains ; other corps were still before other strong places. 
Though the total Russo-Austrian army numbered at loast a hun- 
dred thousand, in no part was there a single force counting more 
than forty thousand; and that force was with Souvoroff at Turin. 

Whilst Moreau was thus greatly acting in the north, Macdonald 
was advancing from the south with thirty thousand men. The junc- 
tion of Macdonald would give the French general an army fifty thou- 
sand strong, superior at any single point to the Russo- Austrian army. 
This consideration was never absent from the mind of Moreau. 
The military student can judge, then, how his hopes were raised 
when the information reached him that Macdonald had opened 
communications with the division Montrichard. 

Macdonald, in fact, had reached Florence the 25th May. Had 
he pressed«on at once, before the alarm had been given to Souvoroff 
the opportunity so longed for by Moreau would have offered. But 
Macdonald was suffering* from a wound ; his men had endured 
great privations, the organisation of his army was not as perfect as 
he would have wished. He committed, then, the fatal mistake of 
halting a fortnight at the enticing capital of Tuscany. # 

Fatal mistake indeed ! No sooner had Souvoroff heard of the 
successful arrival of the *F rench general at Florence than he broke 
Up from Turin, and transmitting orders to his several generate- - 
some under any circumstances, some only if attacked — to fall Hack 
ttpoU him, he hastened towards Piacenza* Before he arrived# there, 
ilacdonald, who h$d oalled to himself the divisions Victor and 
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Montrichard, had marched on that place, driven back the Austrian 
general. General Ott, and had taken there a firm position. The- 
#ivision Lapoype, now placed at Bobbio, maintained his communi- 
cation with Moreau. This general had determined that .whilst 
Souvoroff attacked Macdonald in front, he should assail the flank 
and* rear of the Russian general. But this plan was practicable 
solely on the condition* that Macdonald .should not engage the 
enemy until he was sure that Moreau was near enough to act. 
This condition was not fulfilled. » 

I regret that the design of this chapter will not allow me space to 
describe in detail the three days* battle of the Trefibia. It must 
suffice to state that on the 17th June, Macdonald, who had repulsed 
Ott and defeated an Austrian corps stationed on the lower Po, en- 
countered, at a village six miles beyond Piacenza, Souvoroff and 
the Russo-Austrian army. Macdonald had about thirty-six thou- 
sand men under him, but at the moment of collision he could 
dispose of little more than a third of the number, ^whereas Souvo- 
roff had his whole force, numbering forty thousand men, well in 
hand. The result of the day’s encounter was, as might have been 
anticipated, unfortunate for the French. Macdonald, though over- 
powered, retreated in good order behind the Tidone^ and thence to* 
the Trebbia, resolved to cross that river on the morrow, and to 
await behind it the junction of his other divisions which might 
be expected on the 19th. • 

But Souvoroff was too good a general tp accord his enemy 
the delay requisite for his purpose. Earty on the morning of the* 
18th he crossed the Tidone with his whole forc§, and attacked 
the French drawn up along the banks of the Trebbia and with that 
river .behind them. In the early part of the day the French left 
was turned, a Polish regiment was nearly destroyed, and the 
republican army was driven across the river. Undauhted, however,, 
Macdonald recrossed it with ten thousand ^en, became in his 
turfi the assailant, and fought so well that if be did not gain fchfr 
victory he rendered it imp6ssible for (he enemy to claim it. Tltf 
same night be reorossed the Trebbia prepared to defend its left 
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bank, and fall of hope that his army might be concentrated before 
he should be attacked. The Russians remained impassive the* next 
morning waiting for the French attack. At 2 o’clock Macdonald, « 
notwithstanding that his reinforcements had not arrived, attempted 
to cross the river. During the whole afternoon he combated 
against greatly superior numbers, unable, however, to gain a solid 
footing. When night feU he gained, unjJursued, the left bank, 
and fell back in two columns on Piacenza, having lost twelve 
hundred killed anjl nearly five thousand wounded, and leaving 
seven hundred prisoners, several pieces of artillery, and three 
stands of colours, in the hands of the victors ! 

Moreau had not appeared on the field of action. Hoping that 
Macdonald would delay at Piacenza till he was able to co-operate 
with him, he had marched as soon as his preparations were com- 
pleted — the 18th June — to Alessandria ; had fallen upon the force 
blockading that place, and defeated it with great loss, 20th June, 
taking three thousand prisoners. This occurred, he it remembered, 
the day after the third days battle on the Trebbia. It had the 
effect of causing SouvorofF to countermand his intended pursuit, 
of Macdonald m order to turn upon Moreau. Moreau, however, 
on hearing the result of the battle on the Trebbia, fell back on* 
Novi. He was joined there by Macdonald. The following month 
he received information that he had been superseded by Joubert ; 
he was at the ^ ame time forbidden to undertake any new operation 
pending the arrival of that general. 

SouvorofF, meanwhile, obeying the orders of the Court of Vienna, 
which chained him to Italy till its strong places should be reduced, 
had been pressing the siege of the several fortresses. The orders 
of the Directory, just referred to, prevented Moreau from attempt- 
ing to renddV his task difficult. One fortress after another fell, 
and when on the 21st July.he obtained possession of Alessandric^ 
and a week later of Mantua, he might well hope that the time haft 
arrived when he migtft devote himself , to the ulterior objedt 
contemplated by his nfaster, the expulsion of the French front 
Switzerland. 
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The one remaining obstacle was ‘the presence of the French 
army at Novi. That army, consisting of forty thousand experienced 
troops, was now in splendid order and well provided. Joubert had 
joined it just before the fall of Mantua had increased SopvorolPs 
army by twenty-five thousand men. Had it been possible to delay 
the surrender of that strong fortress it had been Joubert’s inten- 
tion to aot upon the "advice of Moreait, wh<* remained to serve 
under him, and to assume the offensive, by attempting the relief 
of Tortona. The fall of Mantua, however, rendered an offensive 
movement impossible, end Joubert, at a council of war summoned 
when he heard of that event, decided to fall back dn to the crests 
of the Appenines. 

At this moment the French army was formed in a half circle, 
on the slopes of Mount Eotondo, dominating the entire plain 
of Novi. Its left, formed of the divisions Grouchy and Lemoine, 
was extended in a half circle in front of the ravine of the Riasco, 
just beyond the village of Pasturana. Its centre, composed of 
the division Laboissiere, occupied the heights on the right and left 
of the village of Novi. To the right of it the division Watrin 
guarded the approaches to Mont Rotondo on the side of the 
Toad leading to Tortona. The division Dembrowsky blockaded the 
fortress of Sera-Valle, then occupied by the Austrians. The 
reserve of cavalry, commanded by General Richepanse, was formed 
up behind the left wing. That wing was commanded by General 
Perignon ; the centre and left were directed # by Saint-Cyr. 

At the head of sixty-eight thousand men Souvoroff attacked this 
position at 5 o'clock on the morning of the 15th August. His 
first assault was led by General Kray against the French left. 
Tbe regiments forming that wing had not yet taken their assigned 
positions when the Austrians were upon them, and they began 
% eoon to give ground. At this crisis Joubert, who tad been watch* 
ing the Tortona road, galloped up, accompanied by Moreau, rallied 
fcis men, and was leading them forward when he was pierced in 
the breast by a hall, tod fell djing to the ground. “Forward* 
my lads, forward, fight for the Republic,*’ Jrere the last words of 
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the dying hero, iforeau, who was at his side, at onoe assumed 
the command, rallied his men, and drove the Austrians down the- 
moutyain-slope. Though the attack was renewed against the lef? 
on several points, it was, in the end, successfully repulsed. 

Not more fortunate in its results was the attack on the French 
centre. As this did not take place until an hour after the assault 
on the left, Saint-Gfyr had had time to range his men in perfect 
order, and the attacks against it, directed by the Russiafn general 
Bagration, were rdpulsed with loss. # 

In spite, then, of the death of their commander, Fortune, up to* 
midday, smiled on the French. Moreau and Saint-Cyr had 
displayed a capacity which more than compensated for numbers. 
But at 12 o’clock fresh reinforcements reached Souvoroff. Ho 
ordered then a general attaok along the line. Kray was again 
sent against the left, Bagration, reinforced by tho new arrivals 
under Derfclden, against the centre, whilst a despatch was sent 
to M61as to ur^3 him to press on to attack the right. During 
four hours the French supported heroically the weight of tho 
Russian rigjjt and centre. Vain were the efforts of Souvoroff 
himself. Kray was again repulsed ; Bagration and Derfeldon- 
were rolled back and even partially followed ; the attack had* 
failed ; when ^t 4 o'clook the fresh divisions of M6las assailed the* 
right not only in front but on their rear. This attack decided' 
the day. The French right fell back, Souvoroff renewed the* 
assault on tho centre «at the same time : the bills covering Novi 
were carried : the communication with Gavi was threatened. With 
true instinct Moxeau ordered then a retreat on that place. Thia 
was accomplished with great difficulty and at an enormous sacrifice* 
of men and officers. 4 As the shades of evening fell, however he 
succeeded in rallying rather less than one half of the beaten army 
in front of Gavi. Ten thousand men lay on the field killed 
wounded. The French had lost their commander, four generals 
i of division, thirty-seven guns, and many prisoners. The defeat 
delivered Italy to Souvoroff, « " # 

That general was* now Jin a position to execute the designs 
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of his Court relative to the expulsion o°f the French from Switzer- 
land. To comprehend the position of affairs in that country at 
«Lhis precise time I must return to the point where I had left the 
armies of Jourdan and Massena. r 

Defeated at Stockach, Jourdan had, as already related, left 
his army under the command of bis chief of the staff, Emould, 
at the entrance to the defiles of the Black Forest, and had pro- 
ceeded ter Paris to obtain from the Directory the succours he 
^eemed necessary to enable him to re-establish his position. But 
-Jourdan had but just quitted the army, when Emould, frightened 
by some demonstrations on his flanks, fell back (3rd April) in 
disorder on the Rhine. A few days later the Directory transferred 
(9th April) the command of Lis army to Mass6na, who was to hold 
it conjointly with the command of the army of Switzerland. 

This act of the French Government saved France. Events were 
about to occur which would require the firm, self-reliant and 
tenacious character of “ the spoiled child of victory ” to meet and 
to overcome. 

For Massena occupied a position requiring all the £are and all 
the prudence of a general of the first rank. Though Lecourbe had, 
by his masterly movements, opened communications with Italy, 
he himself had been badly repulsed at Feldkirch. .Acting iii a 
country which projects, which thrusts itself in as a wedge, between 
•Germany and Italy, it was indispensable that he shtfuld hold his 
troops well in hand. Calling to himself, then, Lecourbe on the 
one side, and the army of the Danube 'on the other, he fell back 
and distributed his army on the line of the Limmat, from the 
slopes of the Alps to the confluence of the Aar and the Rhine. 

His entire strength did not at this raomeht exceed^ fifty thou- 
sand men. In accordance with the plan stated in the preceding 
paragraph, he posted these in the following manner: the right wing, 
composed of the divisions Lecourbe, Menard* and Lorge, under the 
command of General Feritio, extended from the summit of the St. 
Goth&rd to the lake of Zurich ; the centre, consisting of the divisions 

©udinot, Vaudamme, Thureau, and Soujt, was on the Limmat ; the 

* 
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left guarded the Bhine between Basel and Strasburg. Mass6na^ 
made his head-quarters at Basel. 

Opposed to him were three armies, all, fortunately for him 9 
acting,^ the moment, independently of each other. In Tirol was 
the force of Bellegarde, thirty thousand strong, and which the 
retreat of Lecourbe and Dessolles, not effected without some 
•desperate fighting, *>had left there supreme ; in Voralberg, twenty- 
eight thousand men under Hotze, the general who had so well 
defended Feldkirch; and between Lake Constance and the 
Danube was the Archduke, forty thousand strong, flushed with 
victory over Jdurdan. Directed by a firm and skilful hand, such 
a force was strong enough to crush even Massena. But, we have 
seen, the orders of the Aulic Council had paralysed the Archduke 
after Stockach, and neither Bellegarde nor Hotze was at the 
moment under his orders. 

The concentration of the French Army on the line of the Limmat 
had only been completely accomplished on the 19th May. On that 
day Lecourbe, after having sustained some terrible combats against 
Bellegarde, established himself securely in the valley of the Beuss. 
It was just time : for the Court of Vienna, rallying from its 
stupor, had placed Hotze under the command of the Archduke ; 
and that prince, encouraged by the news which reached him of 
the arrival in Gallicia of a strong corps of Russian troops under 
General Koasakoff, was preparing to act with vigour. » 

Naturally it was an object with Mass6na to prevent, if possible, 
the junction of the two Austrian armies, and he made, on the 24th 
and 25th of May, an attack with two strong divisions on the ad- 
vanced troops of Jhe Archduke at the village of Andelfingen, whilst, 
with the remainder of his force, he assailed General Hotze between 
JFrauenfeld "and Winterthur. Matters promised well at the outset. 
Massena drovef General Nauendorf from Andelfingen and seized the 
bridge-head. But, under the severe fire from the opposite ban!c, 
be could not retain it; — ancl he was forced back. The attack on 
Hotze was more serious and sustained. ‘But by 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon that generaT had tepulsed all the assailants. » 
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) The following day, the 2^'th, the advancd of the Arehduke > 
rendered it impossible to contest seriously the junction. Mass^na* 
however, fell back fighting, and only yielding under pressuip, to- 
the position he had chosen on the Limmat. 

But even this position was not now tenable. Whilst the Arch 
duke, united now with Hotze, occupied Winterthur, Bellegarde had 
assured himself of the passage over the St. e Gotbard, had occupied 
Glaritz, and threatened Lucerne. Lecourbo held, indoed, a strong 
position at Wasen, in the Urserenthal, but the line of the Limmat 
was not the less turned. 

Mass6na, sensible of this, fell back into a new p6sition on the 
Glatt ; but, finding his left flank menaced there, he retreated behind 
intrenchments he had caused, in prevision of such an occurrence* 
to be thrown up at Zurich, leaving Lecourbe on the St. Gothatd at 
Wasen, constituting the support of the right of the new line of 
defence of which the camp of Zurich was, in the centre, the salient 
angle. c 

The French army was in this position when, on the 29th of May* 
a fresh Austrian division made a tremendous effort to cut ofF 
Lecourbe. At the instanoe of Souvoroff, Bellegarde, with his force 
of thirty thousand men, had been, as already stated, ordered t<* 
Lombardy, whilst, to replace him, the Russian general had de- 
spatched a corps, ten thousand strong, under Haddick, an officer 
of whom he had formed a high opinion, to overwhelm Lecourbe ; 
or, at all events, to drive him from the slopes of the St. Gothard. 

I have said that Lecourbe was at Wasen, a place well known to 
Alpine travellers, about seventeen miles beyond Altdorf, to protect 
there the passage of the guns and heavy baggage aoross the St. 
Gothard. On their arrival he had moved to Altdorf, on the lake of 
Lucero©. He still kept, however, a strong detachment at Airolo* 
beytfhd the summit of the pass, the chief place in the upper valley 
ot the Ticino, about twenty-four miles beyond Wa sen/* under 

c 

# The stages between the two places are — Wasen , to Andermatt, miles 
Ander&att to Hospenthal, 2J; Hospenthal to the Hospice, 7J j the Hospice to- 
Airolo, 7j. The Devil's Bridge is midway between Wase^ and Andermft&fc 
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the ^command of General Loison. Loison had, in fact, covered 
Lecourbes retrograde movement when that General, recalled"by his 
bhie^ was attacked and harassed by Bellegarde, and he had b^dh 
stationed at Airolo to assure the retreat of the guns and heavy 
baggage to Altdj^f. He remained there, an outlying division, 
to guard the right flank of the Frenoh army. He had with him 
about three thousand * men. Here, at Airolo, he was suddenly 
attacked, the 29th May, by Haddick, with the ten thdusand men 
detached by Souyoroff. 

Loison had placed his troops to the best advantage. About one 
mile from Airolo, the path— as it was in those days — leading under 
the village of Madrano on its left, enters the defile of Stalvedro, 
crosses then to the right bank of the Ticino, and traverses the 
hamlets of Piotta and Ambir. Here the valley widens, and corn- 
fields give evidence of a milder climate. The reader will infer from 
this description that the key to Airolo was the pass of Stalvedro. 
No one knew this better than Loison, and he had clone his utmost, 
with the means at his disposal, to render it impregnable. 

He did npt, indeed, succeed. But the fight/ for the pass of 
Stalvedro was one of the most hotly contested oa the whole war. 
Loison animated his troops by his presence and his example ; but 
he had, at lpst, to give way to numbers. There ^was no halting 
place either at Airolo, at the Hospice, or at Hospenthal. Haddick 
pursued with unrelenting vigour. At the Devil’s Bridge LoisonV 
retreat was seriously pompromised by the narrowness of the way ; 
and he could only emerge By sacrificing six hundred prisoners. He 
was still followed to Andermatt, to Wasen, and even beyond 
Amsteg, ten mites and a half further down, and but nine from 
Altdorf. • • 

There are two kinds of pursuit: the one, careful and well- 
considered, which never loses sight of or imperils the plan of tjie 
campaign ; the other, g, pursuit reckless and neglectful of all pre- 
cautions. Had Haddick stopped his pursifit of the French at Wasen* 
be would have achieved a markpd success Aid have seriously alarmed 
the French general fct his tight. For ^he fleeing troops of Loison 

21 
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Vould have oertaihly exaggerated the number of their enemies,and 
Mass6na might well have imagined that Leoourbe was left to strug- 
gle,, against thirty instead of only ten thousand. The reckless con- 
tinuance of the piirsuit beyond Amsteg greatly {neutralised the effect 
of tfye victory at Airolo. Lecourbe, always watoh, had, on 

tbe first intimation of the defeat of LoisonJ Aiarched with his 
whole force towards Amsteg. Three miles feom^at place h$ came 
upon the* pursuers, tired and in disorder. His own men T^rere 
fresh and eager for revenge. He attacked the Austrians with great 
fury, drove them in disorder through the gorge of the Sehollinen, 
and across the Devil’s Bridge. It was only by cutting an arch of 
that bridge that Haddick saved his army from utter defeat. 

The termination of the attack of the 29th of May left Ma$s6na 
aeoure, for the moment, respecting his right. Haddick had been 
taught caution. But in front of Massena there was still an army 
double in numbers to his own, and the general of that army meant 
mischief. On the 4th of June desultory attacker and skirmishes 
presaged the coming storm. On the following day it burst. 

At daybreak of the morning of the 5th June, in fapt, the Arch- 
duke attacked the French intrenchment at all points. The defence 
was as vigorous as the attack. “ Few actions/' wrote the im- 
partial chronicler of the wars of the Revolution and the Empire, 
Count Mathieu Dumas, “have cost so much blood/* Four 
•Austrian and two French generals were wounded. Whfcn night fell 
Mass6na still remained master of the intrenchment. Never had he 
more distinguished himself. Where danger was, there, with the' 
calm, cool, self-reliant mien which never deserted him on the battle- 
field,* was the spoiled child of victory. He repulsed the enemy, 
but bis losses had been enormous. A fresh attack would ruin him; 
and that the Archduke contemplated such an attack was certain. 
Massena felt strongly that the safety of* the country required him 
to preserve to France the one army available to cover her eastern 

frontier. That night, then, be defiled over the bridges of Zurich 
• * * 

* « Dull in conversation, but in danger acquiring clearness and force of thought" 
*— Napoleon. 
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took post on the Albis ranfe, between 
so strong as to be impregnable. His retreat 
was conducted without opposition. He had to abandon, how^vSr, 
4he gre ft t arsenal of Zurich, • 

In that securer position Mass6na resolved to await the fyture 
movements of the Arohduke. Vainly did the Directory, terrified 
hy thenews that Korsakoff was advancing with thirty thousand men 
to co-operate with the Austrians, urge Mass6na to lassujpe the 
offensive, promising even to strengthen him with twenty thousand 
men, so that he might overwhelm the Archduke before Korsakoff 
should arrive! Mass6na felt that a defeat where he was would 
4)e fatal ; that the safety of France depended upon his guarding 
he# eastern frontier. One movement, however, and that a very 
important movement, he did order. He directed Lecourbe to 
regain the St. Gothard, by recovering Airolo and the Stalvedro 
defile, and to re-occupy the Grisons, Lecourbe executed these 
orders with skill and success. Early on the 14th August he 
embarked with his own corps on board a flotilla he had collected 
4o seize Brunnen and Schwytz, on the eastern shore of the lake, 
thefclfe to sustain three other columns which he had despatched, 
at the same time, in wellrohosen directions. Acting upon his 
orders, Gudin, with five battalions, forced the ridge of the Grimsel, 
and, joining Thureau in the Valais, drove the Austrians from the 
source of the Rhone and the Furka ; similarly, a second column* led 
by the intrepid Loispn, traversed the Sisten passes and descended 
on the enemy at Wasen ; *a third marched from Engelberg hpon 
Erstfelden ; a ftmrth upon Altdorf. All these attacks proved suc- 
cessful. After;a fierce contest Loison gained Wasen. Altdorf 
having been also * successfully occupied, the Austrians, • who 
had been expelled thence by Lecourbe, were assailed in front and 
rear, and were oompelJed to seek a hasty flight by the Maderiyier 
’Thai* in the direction of Tavetsch. Meanwhile Thureau hud 
attacked the Austrians near Brieg, and had forced them to retire 
hy the gorges of the Simpton to Duofno d'Ossola ; this Mefeafc 
had enticed from Ifis position on Jhe Grimsel and the Furkft* 

21 * 
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'Colonel Strauch, ♦ho, leaving but fifteen hundred men to guard? 
those passes, had rushed with the remainder of his oorps to the 
atd of his countrymen in the Valais. This action, though it 
ohecked the French advance in the upper Valais, lost for &trauch 
the important passes which it had been his special duty to protect ; 
for Gudin, debouching from the Aar valley, forced the higher 
ranges of x the Grimsel and drove the slender Austrian defenders 
down jjihe Other side. Strauch himself, placed between two fires, 
was glad to escape by the Nufenen pass, eight thousand nine 
feet above the sea-level — a pass which has suffered more, almost, 
than any other pass in the Alps from avalanches — to Faido, on the 
Ticino, whence he rejoined the scattered remnants of his force 
who had made their way to the Italian side by paths only knrfwn 
in those days to chamois hunters. 

Such was the result of Lecourbe's splendid action on the first 
day. Disposing of nearly thirty thousand men on five different 
points, he had beon victorious, though the distances were too great 
for him to be certain of the full nature of his success the same 
day, on all. But Lecourbe was a master of that ^self-reliance 
which is the greatest strength of a general. He was 4a ent 
because he knew when to be bold ; because he knew that a blow 
not followed up is only a blow with a padded glovp. Though 
still uncertain of the amount of success achieved by Gudin and 
Thureau, he determined to push that gained by Loisen and the 
two other corps he now had united under hynself to the utmost. 
At day-break on the 15th, then, he prtshed forward from Wasen, 
and drove the enemy before him through the rugged walls of the 
Bchollinen to the Devil's Bridge. Here the Austrians made a 
desperate stand. In the midst of the conflict some powder-bags 
which had been attached to the arch, exploded. The effect can 
scarcely be described. The combatants "on the bridge suddenly 
disappeared in tbe torrent below, whilst a cjjasm, thirty feet wide, 
separated their surviving Comrades from one another ! There was* 

% pause — horrible for the moment — hut it did not last long* The* 
^termination to win drowne£ every othef feeling. 
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The blowing up* of the bridge checked Lecourbe for the remainder 
-of \he day. Meanwhile, however, information reached hito of the 
‘Complete ‘success of Gudin in the Valais, and that he was marching 
from ^jho Furka by the hamlet of Healp to take the enemy in rear. 
That night, then, Lecourbe planked the chasm, and sent his men 
across it with the early dawn. The Austrians, meanwhile* had 
become aware of •Gudin’s movements, and had fallen back to the 
Kreuzli pass, an almost impregnable position, seven thousand 
seven hundred ^and ten feet above the sea-level, flanked by the 
Crispalt, over ten thousand feet high, to the west, and by the 
Oberalpstock, close upon eleven thousand feet high, to the east. 
Assailed there by Lecourbe, they maintained themselves till the 
evening ; but the next day they gave way before that general aided 
by Gudin, and, having lost many killed and wounded, a thousand 
prisoners, and three guns, they retired, broken, to Ilanz on the 
Vorder Rhein. 

Meanwhile, ijie fifth column, with which Lecourbe had embarked 
on board the flotilla, but the command of which he had made over 
to Chabran, to enable him to direct the movements on the St. 
Gowprd, had been not less successful. Chabran had driven the 
Austrians from Schwytz ipto the Muttenthal, had defeated them 
again at Einsiedlen ; and had forced them, the day following, to 
take refuge in the canton of Glarus. This operation had completely 
cleared Locourbe’s left. # 

As the result of^ the three day’s fighting, Lecourbe re-occupied 
r the Hospice, and pushed forward a strong detachment to Airolo, 
and another to # seoure the defile of Stalvedro. Not only had he 
killed and woupded two thousand of the enemy, and taken four 
^thousand prisoners* and ten guns, but he had wrested fronj them 
the most important post on the St. Gothard, with all its approaches 
and lateral vfilleys. 

On the third da^ of Lecourbes splendid operation, Massir i, 
weakened by the absence of the divisions he had lent to ‘that 
general, was attacked by the # Archduke, strengthened by the* arrival 

Schaffhausen of Jtwenty-three thousand Russians under Korea* 

• i 
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tioff* *Able thus to dispose of sixty-one thousand, the Arohduko 
hoped to be able to crush Mass6na, who, at the moment, had tub 
thirty-seven thousand.* Leaving Hotze to occupy Zurich with 
eighi thousand, the Archduke, with fifty-three thousand, ropchedf 
Gross Dettingen, just below the junction of the Beuss and the 
Aar, before his movements had been discovered by the French. 
The river here was swift, and its bed was erocky. To cross it 
the pontoons were ready. When, however, the Austrian engineers 
began the Operation of fastening them, they found they had left 
behind the grappling irons. Their inventive genius was not suffi- 
ciently alive to meet the difficulty, and the Archduke", for want of 
those irons, was forced to fall back, re infecta ! 

It was not the desire of the statesmen of Vienna that the Aroh- 
duke should commit himself to a decisive action against Mass6na^ 
until Souvoroff should be ready to crush Lecourbe. Had Mass6na. 
been a lay-figure, their plans would have been faultless. But the 
most brilliant soldier of Republican France was not the man to- 
allow himself to be played with. He had long since penetrated 
the Austrian designs, and he had resolved to foil them. TjjQien, 
then, the Archduke, baffled in the manner stated at tHros- 
Dettingen, marched to the Upper Rhi«e, leaving Hotze to sup- 
port Korsakoff in the canton of Glarus, Massena felj upon the 
former at Nafels, 19th of August, defeated him, and forced his 
aljied enemies to occupy a defensive line forty miles in length, 
extending from Zurich to Chur. 

To those who have had no experience of the incredible folly of 
men who call themselves statesmen, it will seem strange that at 
such a time the Archduke, with the great bulk qf the Austrian^ 
forces, f should have been sent by a positive order from Vienna to 
the Upper Rhine, there to conquer places which would tfe wrested 

* f^oult, with ten thousand men, occupied the Linth to its junction with the* 
Lake of Zurich; Massdna himself, with the divisions of Mortier, Klein, Lorge, 
and Afesnard, thirty-seven thousand strong, occupied the Vidge between Zurich and. 
Zug. Lecourbe, with the divisions Molitor and Gudin, twelve thousand strong, v 
guarded £he St* Gothard and the valleys of the Keuss° and the Upper Linth $ 
Thureau, with eight thousand men, guarded tie Valais, «and Chabran, with eight 
thousand, the environs of Basel. x K • 
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from him as soon as Mass6ha should achieve success at the decisive 
point of the scene of action. For, undoubtedly, at this crisis, thg 
deoisive point was at Zurich ; and at that point, thanks to the 
enforced absence of the Archduke, Massena could dispose of a 
greatef number of men than his enemies/ 

The month of September had come ; Souvoroff had begun his 
march up the valley of the Ticino ; and the Archduke was still 
on the Upper $hine. The opportunity offered which a com- 
mander possessing genius could use to advantage. MassGna 
seized it, and enfployed it in a manner which gained for him the 
admiration of his contemporaries — an everlasting niche in the 
temple of Fame. The allied commanders had agreed that whilst 
Hotze and Korsakoff should hold Mass6na at Zurich, Souvoroff 
should overwhelm Lecourbe, form a junction with Hotze and 
Korsakoff, and assail Mass6na on his front and flank. Again did 
thoy make their plans as though the French general were a lay- 
figure. Mass6na surprised them by proving he possessed vigour 
and energy beyond the vigour and energy of other men. Finding 
that the allies were concentrating the greater part of their forces 
bet^jjpn the ramparts of Zurich and the^ banks of the Sihl — a 
little river which rises in the Alps of Schwytz, and, flowing 
parallel with the Lake of # Zurioh for eighteen or twenty miles, 
after approSching within a mile of its shores, joins the Limmat; 

at the north-east end of the town — he massed thirty-nine thousand 
• # 
men on the Limmat, and, making a feigned attack on the town 

of Zurich, crossed the river at Kloster-Fahr, with hut slight oppo- 
sition, early on the morning of the 25th September, seized the road 
to Winterfchur-^the only road communicating with Germany — and, 
before nightfall* summoned Korsakoff, now enclosed in Zurioh, to 
surrender !• 

The Russians were, ii\ fact, hemmed in as in a cage. They were 
shut up in a space so confined that their very numbers hampered 
them. The arrival during the night qf the Austrian right wing, 
detained on the Limmat by the false attacks which Mass6na had 

caused to he directed against them, did nQt improve matters. The 

: 
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^position of the allies was well-nigh desperate. They had the 
choice of soirender or of forcing a passage. They chose the second 
alternative. f . 

f 

At daybreak on the morning of the 26th, Korsakoff made almost 
desperate effort to force ‘the Winterthur road. It was an r almost 
impossible feat, for whilst he was dashing his whole army, or as 
much of it as he could display, on that road, strongly defended by 
two Frenoh divisions, other French divisions were forcing their 
way into the town, prepared, then, to harass his flanks and his 
rear. The struggle which followed was one of ( the most deter- 
mined of the whole war. Its results were decisive. Korsakoff, 
indeed, and with him rather less than one half his force, succeeded 
in forcing the road. But he lost all his guns, his baggage, his 
ammunition, and his stores; eight thousand of his men were 
killed and wounded, and five thousand were taken prisoners. Nor 
were the Austrians less unfortunate. They were driven, with the 

loss of many men, including their general, who was killed, of 

0 

three thousand prisoners, twenty guns, of all their baggage, and 
of the flotilla they had constructed on the lake of Wallenstadt, 
across the Khine ! ' * 

Before this event, so disastrous to the allies, had happened, 
Souvoroff had begun the march which was to bring him upon 
Lecourbe. That capable commander, whilst occupying the Hospice, 
had, I have stated, posted an advanced corps at Airolo and the 
defile of Stalvedro. There stood Gudin, with a brigade numbering 
nearly four thousand men, covering alike thtf direct road by the 
‘ Hospice and the path leading to the Furka. Gudin, the repre- 
sentative of the ancient family, de la Sablonni&re, the nephew of a 
distinguished officer who had served since 1752, was himself one 
of th6 ablest officers in an army whioh was to make “ the tour of 
Europe/ 9 His influence over his men was enormous, <first, because 
they believed in him, and secondly, because his firm discipline^ 
based upon a character as strong as it was irreproachable, made them 
a machine in his hands. On this occasion Gudin was not want- 
ing eitfier to himself or to the reputation t he had already acquired. 
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Suddenly attacked at Airolo and Stdvedro on the morning 0 / tfacf 
28rSi September, he disposed his soldiers so well that Sipuvoroff, 
who led Ris troops in person to a direct attack, whilst he de- 
spatched six thousand men, under Rosemberg, by the Val Blegno, 
to turn the St. Gothard by Dissentis and the Crispalt, was again 
and again repulsed. The Russian soldiers, exposed in the ascent, 
fell in hundreds pndei; the fire of the French marksmen, securely 
resting in positions, carefully selected, where they were invisible 
to their enemy. 

Vainly did Souvoroff urge forward his men, and, when they fell 
back, declare' his resolution to stay and die on the spot where, 
for the first time in his career, he had seen them retreat ! 
Gudin's brigade stood firm, uninjured, barring to him the passage. 
Convinced at last that it would be impossible to force bis way 
by a front attack, Souvoroff had recourse to the manoeuvre he 
should have tried in the beginning, and sent strong detachments 
to the right aijd left to turn his enemy. Recognising that his 
position at Airolo was no longer tenable, Gudin fell back slowly to 
the Hospice. But Lecourbe had likewise, for the reason to be 
described, fallen back; the Hospice was not defensible; and Gudin, 
according to a pre-arranged programme, marched rapidly that night 
by the Furka, and took post on the summit of the Grimsel. His 
splendid defence had, meanwhile, given Lecourbe time to draw to 
himself the six thousand men of whom he could dispose. His own 
position, he knew, was full of danger. He oould not hope to stay 
the burst of Souvoroff Hospenthal; and, whilst he expected 
every moment to see Rosemberg debouch upon, his rear, he was 
aware that his ^retreat might be out off by a detachment which, he 
had learned, had b$en despatched through the Maderaner Thai to 
Amsteg. * * § 

That whidh Lecourbe had foreseen was at the moment actually 
-occurring. Rosemberg was driving the Frenoh detachment otf the 
drispalt before him down the valley oLthe Urseren, whilst Aaffen- 
fyerg was marching tiith all speed to cut off Lecourbe’s retreat by 
the gorge of Sohyilinea, For Lecourbe to stay where he was 
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{would be madness. Recognising this, the French commander,, 
with heroic wisdom, massed his six thousand men, threw his ^uns» 
and heavy material into the Reuss, crossed the Devil's Bridge and* 
broke it down, and, sending a strong detaohment to secure the* 
Schollinen gorge, prepared in this strong defensive position to* 
keep the enemy at bay as long as it might be possible. 

The following morning, die 24th September, Souvoroff, who had* 
been joined in the night by Rosemberg, pressed forward from 
the Hospice by way of Hospenthal and Andermatt to the Devil's-* 
Bridge. On the opposite side the soldiers of Lecourbe, strongly 
posted, met his advancing men with a continuous musketry fire. 
The slaughter of the Russians was fearful. The men of their 
advanced guard were literally annihilated. The columns behind,, 
hearing the firing in front, pressed on at the double quick, and by 
their weight alone forced the leading companies headlong into the 
chasm below. The butchery lasted long. At length Souvoroff bad 
recourse once more to a turning movement. Then Lecourbe, having 
held his enemy as long as possible, and knowing that he was still- 
some few hours ini advance of Auffenberg, led his men to Altdorf* 
and thence across paths, which he had previously surveyed, to take 
up a position whence he could watch and harass. His coolness 
never deserted him. Before he left the shores of the lake of 
Lnceme he took the precaution to destroy everything in the shape* 
of a boat which could float upon its surface. # 

% This is the operation which is known in history as the surprise 
of the St. Gothard. In the true sense pf the term, it was not to 

* 

surprise; for Lecourbe had been posted on the St. Gothard to ward 
off an attack which was expected. The date of fixe attack was,, 
naturally, uncertain. If, in that sense, the sudden attack of the 
Russia# commander-in-chief may be regarded as a surprise, it 
must be admitted that it found Lecourbe on the alert. Being on 
the tlert, not only did he delay his enemy as long as possible, but 
with wery slight loss to himself in men, with the loss of his gun* 
alone, he inflicted on him enormous damage, *and all but ensured^ J 
his absolute destruction* 
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For, when on the* morning of the 28tb, Souvoroff reached AUdorfj} 
v he ffcund himself in a valley, shut in by a lake on the one*side and* 
the mountains on the other, a valley exhausted of food, and whence 
there y&a but one outlet. That very dpy Massena was crushing 
Korsakoff at Zurich. The ab^pnce of any news from his colleague- 
caused Souvoroff the^greatest embarrassment. He could not*stay 
at Altdorf, and h% could only gain a saft! position by thrusting his 
army through the Schachenthal, the valley in which .stands the 
village said to be the birthplace of William Tell. He had, indeed, 
no other resource. He threw himself then with all his force into 
that pass, and thence across the Kinzig Kulm. His experience' 
was a very rough one. He had to abandon all his artillery and 
baggage; his men had in many places to move in single file,, 
whilst Lecourbe, hanging upon his rear, destroyed them by hun- 
dreds. From the Kinzig Kulm he descended upon Muotta, whence' 
he hoped to foroe his way to Schwytz, and join Korsakoff on the 
lake of Zurich. From Muotta Souvoroff reached, still harassed 
and distressed, the Miittenthal. Thence, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he # could debouch by Schwytz, or ascend the valley and 
throw himself on the south of the Bragel. But it seemed too late 
even for that last resource. # On the side of Schwytz was the divi- 
sion Mortief, on that of the Bragel the division Molitor, occupying 
the defile of Klonthal. After resting his troops for two days, 
Souvoroff had no choice but to attempt the Bragel. On the SOtfy 
December he set out with this purpose. He marched but a short 
distance, however, before «M assSna attacked his rear, whilst Molitor . 
held him in th§ defile of Klonthal. 

After some v$ry fierce fighting, the Russian general forced his* 
way to Glarus. There no other resource was available to him but . 
to ascend the valley of Engi, and to cross thence into that of the* 
Rhine. This route was * infinitely more beset with hardships than 
that which he had already traversed. He attempted i^ howlvc r* 
and after four days of terrible suffering* and the loss of nearl/half 
of the force till then remainipg to him, he reached Chur, and, from, 
Chur, Ilantz on the»Vord6r Rhein. He had then but ten thousand, 
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fimen (Under his orders. In fifteen days twenty thousand Russians 
and from five to six thousand Austrians had succumbed. What 
vitas of not less importance, the defeat of the Russians dissolved 
the’alliance. At Zurich find on the St. Gothard Mass6na fin'd his 
heroic comrades saved France! # 

One word as to the fate of Lecourbe. This cool and capable 
general commanded the following year the right detached corps of 
the army, which, under the chief command of Moreau, won the battle 
of Hohenlinden. When, four years later, Moreau was placed on his 
trial for 9 onspiracy against the First Consul, Lecourbe made great 
exertions in the defence of his old general. Ho used to accompany 
Madame Moreau to the trial, was present there all day and every 
day, and repeatedly indicated his sentiments by violent gestures. 
The First Consul never forgave him. He struck his name from 
the list of officers, and ordered him to reside, first at Lons-le- 
Saulnier, afterwards at Bourges. There Lecourbe lived during the 
continuance of the Empire. In 1814 Louis XVIII. restored him 
to his rank in the army and conferred upon him the title of Count 
During the Hundred Days, though pressed by Ney and t Bourmont, 
he refused at first to recognise Napoleon. But the feeling that 
the country was in danger triumphed ijj the end over his personal 
-sentiments ; and towards the end of May Lecourbe accepted the 
command of the corps of observation of the Jura. Opposed here to 
t^be Arohduke Ferdinand, he held him at bay till the catastrophe at 
Waterloo completely changed the situation. He died the following 
. October. As an officer he was clear-headed, calm, cool, and always 
•collected on the field of battle ; very self-reliant, dafing up to the 
extreme limit of prudence, and particularly versed in mountain- 
warfare. Until Souvoroff met Lecourbe, Souvoroff had been always 
-victorious. Lecourbe gave the Russian general a lesson whioh 
hurried him, disgraced by his master, to his grave ; for Souvoroff 
-survived tjp disaster I have recounted little more than seven 
months. * 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INKERMAN.* 

When the Czar Peter, commonly knovm as Peter the Great, as- 
cended, in the year 1689, the throne of Russia, the only commercial 
seaport that country possessed was Archangel. His father, Alexis 
Mikhailovitch, had imbibed the vague idea of entering into com- 
mercial relations with Persia by means of the Caspian, and had 
caused a ship to be built for that purpose by the Dutch. This ship 
had descended the Oka and the Volga as far as Astrakhan, but it 
was burnt there by the Cossacks of the Don. Of the crew but two* 
returned to Moscow, and # one of these, Karsten Brand by name,, 
became eventually the first constructor of the Russian navy. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his father, Peter, four years after his 
accession, #made the sea voyage to Archangel, and pushed even $$ 
far as Ponoi, on the coast of Lapland. The year following he- 
renewed the voyage withi several vessels, and, full of hope for the . 
future, nominated Prince Feodor Jourievitch Romonadofski admiral 
of the fleet the; building of which he only contemplated. Turning 
round to look for fesea upon whioh he could develop his maritime* 
aspirations; barred as yet from the Baltic; rejecting the White 
Sea because It lay too 'far north, and the Caspian because it was 

* My principal authorities for this articlo are (1) Riistow’s Der Krieg gegen Ru >s- 
Umd> 1855-6 ; (2) Bogdanowitsch Der Orient Krieg , 1853-6 ; (3) Hainley’s Story of * 
the Campaign of Sebastopol ; (4) Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea , vol. r. ; (5) W. 

H. Russell’s British Expedition to the Crimea ; (Q)*The Progress and Preset# Position? 
of Russia in the East , 4t}f edition : John Murray. 
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plot sufficiently important, Peter decided on thef acquisition of the 
Black Sea. To carry out this object he laid siege to the foft of 
^zof, twenty-five miles to the east of Taganrog. Thi6 siege in- 
volved him in his first war with Turkey. So stern was the* defence, 
and so poor were the means of attack, that Peter turned the siege 
into c a blockade. The blockade lasted mope than a year; but, 
during that period, the Czar had, with merveRpus energy, com- 
pleted the construction of a fleet consisting of twenty-three galleys, 
two galleasses, and four fire-ships. This fleet entere^ the Sea of 
Azof in May 1696, and defeated that of the Turks within sight 
of the fortress. On the 29th July following Azof Surrendered to 
the Czar. 

Having thus obtained possession of a place which he regarded 
ns the key of the Black Sea, Peter set to work to increase and to 
improve his fleet. For that purpose, and for the purpose of wit- 
nessing, in order to introduce into his own country, the civilisation 
-of which he had heard so much, he traversed Revel* Livonia, Bran- 
denburg, Hanover, and Westphalia to Amsterdam. There he 
^adopted the trade pf a carpenter. At Zaandam he remained seven 
weeks, working as a shipwright. On his return to Amsterdam he 
superintended the construction of a sbip-of- war carrying sixty 
guns, destined for Archangel. Three months were then spent by 
.him in England, in acquiring knowledge of the sailor’s craft. He 
returned to Russia in time to punish, with terrible seyerity, the 
i&trelitz, who had revolted, and to replace them by twenty-seven 
regiments of infantry and two of dragoong, trained on* the system 
be had learned during his travels. 

The year following there broke out war with the most renowned 
warrior of the age, Charles XII. of Sweden. A series of repeated 
defeats was necessary to teach the Russians how to conquer. At 
►the battle of Narva Charles, with eight thousand metf, defeated an 
army of thirty-eight thousand Russians. This blow, severe as it 
was,* did not discourage the unconquerable soul of Peter* " I 
&now,”Jbe said, u that we shall have to suffer many defeat* at the* 
►outset ; they are necessary to force Russia from her apathy*” H* 
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raised new troops, founded new cannon, infused his own spirit into 
his nobles, and, whilst Oharles, in his self-confidence, disdained to 
interrupt him, he trained them to a high state of discipline. # Jtn 
4he years immediately following Charles played into his hands. 
His long stay in Poland and in Saxony, and then the ill-considered 
maroh to the Ukraine, gave Peter an opportunity of which he 
“availed himself afrPultfcwa (8th July 17(59) to dispose for ever of 
Swedish rivalry. After the triumph in Moscow which celebrated 
this great victory, Peter began the campaign which was to unite to 
Russia the valuable provinces of Livonia and Carelia — the north 
•coast of the <5ulf of Finland. Before, however, he had secured as 
fully as he would have liked his territories in the north, circum- 
stances compelled Peter to return to his first idea — the expansion 
of his empire in the direction of the Black Sea. At the instigation 
of Charles XII., whose provinces he was threatening, Turkey had 
declared war against him (1711). On the whole, Peter accepted 
die challenge without reluctance. He believed that Turkey was 
tottering, that her Christian subjects wqre ripe for revolt, and that 
it would be^easy for him to found a solid rule in the province^ from 
which ho would expel the Osmanli. 

But here, again, Russia Jiad to learn by dire experience. Her 
long career .shows that she is a very apt learner. Having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Hospodar of Moldavia, Peter traversed 
that province with his army, and crossed the Pruth. Here, howj 
•ever, he found himself, in July 1711, surrounded by a vastly supe- 
rior force led by the Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, * 
Muhammad Ali. This force, whilst abstaining from a general 
♦action, cut off bis supplies and effectually prevented his retreat. 
Peter and his army avere gradually being starved into surrender. • 
had beeh, then, in the power of the Grand Vizier to nip for a 
long time th$ newly-awakened aspirations of Russia; for those aspi- 
rations centred in the (3zar, and with the premature death of*the 
Czar they might have expired. In this crisis, and when Peter 
himself bad lost all Hope, th&Russian army was saved by a oroman, 
Catherine AlexeievJja, for*IoSg mistress of the Czar, but who h$d 
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^U8t teen made his lawful though unavowed wife.* Peter, writes 
the Sieuf de Villebois, in his seoret memoirs of the Court of Russia 
(faring the reigns of Peter the Great and Catherine I., 1 believing 
himself utterly lost, retired into his tent, where, oonfusod*' oast 
down, and utterly without hope, he gave way to complote despair, 
refusing to be seen by, or to speak to, anyone. He was in this 
condition when Catherine forced the sentry? entered the tent, and 
impressing* upon him the necessity of displaying some firmness, 
declared to him that she had an expedient which yet would deliver 
them. She knew well, she said, from the picture which Count 
Tolstoy had drawn of them in his despatches, the characters of the 
Kaimakan and the Grand Vizier ; she was confident that they were 
both open to bribery, and that by loading them with presents it 
would be possible to obtain a peace far less onerous than that 
which, in their circumstances, tney had a right to expeot ; she was, 
moreover, she added, acquainted with a man who was thoroughly 
well fitted to carry out such a negotiation, adding that not a moment 
was to be lost in pending him to the Kaimakan. Without waiting 
even for Peter s answer she quitted the tent ; and, returning in a 
few moments with the soldier to whom she had alluded, gave him 
his orders in the presence of Peter, qud despatched him on his 
errand. During this time Peter had not uttered a wqrd, but the 
soldier had scarcely left the tent before he exclaimed, regarding his 
jwife with admiration : “ Catherine, the expedient is marvellous > 
but where shall we get the money to pay these two rascals, for they 

* Catherine was born at Germunared, in Sweden, in 1682. Her father, John 
Babe, was a quartermaster in a Swedish regiment. Her real hame was Martha*. 
She had married, in 1701, a dragoon of the garrison of Manen&irg, in Livonia, bat 
the capture of that fortrosl by Russia, in 1702, caused aher to be transferred to* 
Moscow, where she entered the household of Prince Menschikoff. There she was 
seen, in 1704, by Peter, who, captivated by her beauty, took h£r to live with him as 
his mistress. Then it was that she assumed the name of Catherine Aloxeievna. 
Shefrbore Peter, in 1706, a daughter, named Catherine, who lived only two years ; 
another, in 1708, named Anne, afterwards Duchess of Hf 7 stein Gottorp ; a third, in. 
170$ Elisabeth, subsequently Czarina. Peter married her in a church in the- 
environs of Warsaw, the 29th M^y 1711, just before entering upon the campaign on 
the Prufh described in the text. He made marriage public the 19th February 
o( the year following. ’ “ * 
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will not, you may be sure, be satisfied with promises ? ” c ‘ TheJ 
necessary means are here,” replied Catherine; “I have *my own 
jewels, and* in a few moments I shall have all that are in the camp* 
All I^isk of you is that you will not be cast down ; that you "#ill 
re-animate the poor soldiers by your presence. Go, show yourself 
to your troops. Lea\e the rest to me : I will answer that I Shall 
be in a position t^ satfefy the greed of the Turkish Ministers, were 
it even greater than I imagine.” Whilst Peter followed her counsel 
Catherine went out amongst the officers and men, and induced them 
all by appeals io their patriotism to deposit with her whatever 
treasures theydiad. When the messenger returned she was able to 
satisfy the demands of the two Turkish chiefs. 

The peace which Catherine thus purchased (23rd July 1711), 
to save the Russian army, cost Peter the fortresses of Azof and 
Taganrog, and annihilated his projects on the sea the possession of 
which was necessary to the carrying out of his projects against the 
Black Sea. BuJ the check was not less necessary for him than the 
defeat of Narva. Whilst it hardened his projects, it taught him 
the diplomatic means by which, in conjunction with increased mili- 
tary sources, they could be carried into effect. Not for an instant 
did he lose sight of his original aim — the expansion of Russia to 
the south, the south-west, and the south-east. To the story of the 
carrying out of that aim by Peter and his successors this chapter 
will be demoted, leaving with but little notice the conquests in 
Northern and Central Europe. 

Foiled in his attempt op the Black Sea, Peter turned his atten- 
tion to the Caspian and the countries bordering that sea. In 1717 
he sent an embassy to the Khan of Khiva. The misconduct of the 
members of .that embassy brought about their destruction. In 1718 _ 
he opened negotiations with Persia. He discovered that the ocAintry 
was in danger of being attacked by the Afghans of Kandahar, and 
was too weak to resist that attack. The slaughter of some ofehis 
subjects by the mountaineers of the Lawer Caucasus eight years 
previously gave him, •then, a pretext lor sharing in the spoih Pre- 
luding his*invasion by a manifesto full of expressions of personal 

22 
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i regard for the Shift, in whose 'interest he was acting, and concluding 
with an* appeal to Heaven, he invaded Persia at the head of an c army 
fifty thousand strong (July 1722), and forced her to yield the towns 
of Derbend and Baku, the provinces of Ghilan, Mazand^an, and 
Astrabad, This was his last eastern expedition. He died two 
years and a half later, the 8th February 17&i. He had lived less 
than fifty-three years : but he had founded the Russian Empire 
such as we know it ; he had formulated plans for its indefinite 
extension of which those of his successors who have not been 
dethroned have not daied to lose sight. t 

I pass over the uneventful reign, of two years* dur&tion, of Cathe- 
rine, and of that which followed, lasting but three years, of Peter IT. 
The reign of Anne — 1730-10 — was not altogether glorious. Nadir 
Shah recovered for Persia the towns and the provinces which Peter 
the Great had conquered. Under her reign, on the other hand, 
there began that interference of Russia in the internal affairs of 
Poland which was destined to be so unfortunate for that country. 
Influenced by something akin to dread at the increasing power of a 
country she already recognised as a rival, the Porte stirred up the 
Khan of the Crimea to oppose forcibly the stealthy efforts which 
Russia made just about this time to possess herself of the Sea of 
Azof. The war whioh followed was not altogether favourable to 
the northern Power. Russia captured, indeed. Fort Azof, and Fort 
Otshakof. Marshal Munnich defeated the Turks at Choczim, and 

u 

overran Moldavia ; but the Russian troops, badly fed, were deci- 
mated by famine and disease. So great* were these losses that Anne 
was glad to sanction the signature, at Belgrade, 18th September 
1739, of a treaty by which she restored to the Porte all her con- 
quests, the fort of Azof, whioh was to remain dismantled, excepted. 

On the death of Anne, her grand-nephew, Ivatj, theii two years 
old, held the imperial dignity for a year. But Elisabeth, a daughter 
•of^eter the Great, possessing the resolute will of Peter, soon dis- 
turbed this arrangement, c On the 6th December 1741 she sent 
youthful Czar a prisoner io the fortress of Sebiisselberg, and packed 
off his parents and supporters, including amongst them Marshal 
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Munnich and CounfOstermann, to Siberia. A war with Sweden 
gained for Russia (17th August 1743) a boundary which 'assured 
the safety of St. Petersburg, till then dangerously exposed, whilst 
the participation of Elisabeth at a later period in the Seven Years’ 
War increased the European influence of the country. In her 
reign, too, first began that trafficking with the Valis of Georgia 
which led eventual^ tofohe absorption of*that important province 
into the Russian Empire. , 

Peter III. and Catherine II. succeeded Elisabeth in January 1762; 
but the murder o£ the former in the following July left Catherine 
sole ruler. Under the rule of this princess Russia made enormous 
-strides. Having first undermined Poland, the Czarina empi >yed 
all her efforts, when the throne of that country became vacant in 
1763, to secure it for her early lover, Stanilaus Poniatowski. Soon 
after the election of that weak nobleman, Catherine began those 
intrigues with Austria and Prussia which ended, in 1772, in the 
first partition o£ unhappy Poland. Alarmed at the threatened 
absorption of a kingdom which, though her enemy, had more than 
-once hindered the prosecution of Russian designs against herself, 
the Porte declared war in 1769. 

For Turkey that war was a mistake. Russia made efforts com- 
mensurate with her long-cherished views. Her navy, officered to a 
very great extent by English officers, destroyed the Turkish fleet, 
kindled insurrection in Greece, and spread disaffection in Syria # 
and Egypt. Turkey, exhausted and bleeding at every pore, was 
glad to seoure peace, m 17JT4, by making many sacrifices. By the 
Treaty of Koutschouc-Kainardji, signed the 21st July of that year, 
Russia acquired 4ihe free navigation of the Black Sea and of all 
♦the Ottoman seas— her right, however, being limited to the main- 
tenance of But ope ship of war thereupon — the possession of the 
Sea of Azof, 'With Taganrog and Kertcb, suzerainty over the two 
dCab&rdas,* the indeijendjance of the Tartars of the Crimea. To 
aaaintaiu her new frontier, she erected*, during th<f two ydhrs 

* The districts c^ttoanduig the northern slopes of the Caucasus, 

22 * 
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immediately following, thirty fortresses between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. 4 * 

r To gain absolute possession of the last-named uea, Russia 
directed her next efforts. To this end a Russian fleet was con- 

• r 

stantly maintained on that sea, with orders to sow discord between 
the Khans on the coast; to support, with regard to justice, the 
weak against the strong ; to burn every ,(i?er$ian vessel it might 
happen ta encounter. 

Nor was her policy m the Crimea less directed to the long- 
cherished end. Having made the Kbans of that peninsula inde- 
pendent of the Porte, she proceeded to make them dependent upon 
herself. Profiting by her experience in Poland, she revived an 
ancient law, in virtue of which the sovereignty was declared elec- 
tive. Thus exciting the ambition of the leading families, she 
proceeded to formulate a plan for their submission to herself. 
First, she formed an alliance against Turkey with the Emperor 
Joseph II. When the allied armies were ranged f in a position for 
effective action, she kindled in the Crimea the revolution which 
she had been carefully preparing. The alarmed Khan of that 
peninsula fled to Russia for protection: but as his" late subjects 
proceeded, in virtue of the law sanctioned by Russia in prevision 
of such a case, quietly to elect a new Khan, who at once placed, 
himself under Russian guidance, no pretext for Russian inter- 
ference arose. Not to be thus baffled, Russia made one. She 
persuaded the new Khan to insult the Turkish Governor of the 
little island of Taman. The fierce Osipanli Wangled the insulting 
messenger, whereupon the Khan was induced to ask for a Russian 
army to expel the offender. A Russian army consequently entered 
the Crimea, never again to leave it. When, the veil was dropped, 
ancf the real purpose of that army beoame manifest to the Tartar 
population, they refused to acknowledge the new master. The 
refusal sealed their doom. Thirty thousand of them, men, women, 
oiid children, were slaughtered iu cold blood. With the Russians 
a reign of terror alwaysofollows the defeat of an Asiatic race which 
has resisted their arms. In our own days ewe saw it after Khiva* 

i . © 
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we saw it after Oeok T6p6. In 4 the Crimea it was certainly i 
effective. After the slaughter of the thirty thousand, there.were no 
more protests against the rule of Russia. She had fraudulently 
acquirtd^ the Crimea in a time of profound peace. The Porte 
was in no condition to resent the act. Her conquest was there- 
fore ratified by a Convention signed at Constantinople in 1784, 
which gave her lifcewite the island of Taman and a great part of 
Kuban. 

The year following, Georgia became a dependency of Russia, 
and a military causeway was constructed from the Russian frontier 
across the mountains to Tiflis. 

The position of Russia with reference to the nations on her 
•several frontiers at this period has been thus tersely and accurately 
•described* : — 


It is impossible to regard without astonishment the extent of the views Russia 
.had doveloped with her growing strength and the unbouudod ambition they dis- 
played. While engaged in partitioning Poland with her allies, sho was dismembering 
Turkey for hor own individual aggrandizement, and even then avowed her design to 
have a third capital on the Bosphorus. While subjugating the tribos of tho 
•Caucasus, she was acquiring kingdoms beyond them, and seeking contests on the 
further shores of the Caspian. She had added to her dominions an mimonse 
increase of territory, and a million and a half of subjects in Poland — the whole of 
Little Tartary and the Crimoa — the isle of Taman and country of Kuban, containing 
a population equally numerous — the principalities of Georgia, Imorctia, Mingrolia, 
and the passes of tho Caucasus \^iich were now included in her territones ; and 
sho had obtained the undisputed dominion of the Euxino Sea and the passage of the 
Dardanelles. The utmost cravings of ambition might have been satiated, if ambi- 
tion had been capable of satiety. But Poland had still some provinces to be 
divided; Courlflnd was not yet a Russian government ; Sweden retained Finland;* 
Turkey had territory to cede, and a spirit of independence to bo humbled ; and 
Persia had not yei contributed hor full share to the triumphs and conquests of 
Russia. < 

Catherine II.* had inherited the spirit of the race whom, by a 
fiction, she represented. She had won over the Emperor Joseph 
II., and had # persuaded him (1787) to enter into her plans foj the 
•dismemberment d’ Turkey. In the war which followed, though 
the allied armies met with success, it was not the success which 
they had anticipated. «^Tbe resistance of the Osmanli was stubborn. 

* The Progress and Present Position of Russia ift the East 4th Edition* John 
.Murray. 1354. 
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/The pther Powers of Europe meanwhile took the alarm. In 1789* 
Prussia aent an army into Poland, England despatched a fleet to* 
tjhe Baltic, Sweden declared war against Russia. Russia«has always 
recoiled before the resolute foreign policy of a strong enemy capable 
of injuring her. She did so on this occasion. Deserted by the 
empire no longer ruled over by Joseph II., shb concluded at Jassy, 
9th January 1792, a treaty whereby her frqjitier was advanoed to 
the Dniester, thus opening the Black Sea to the provinces she had 
taken from Poland, and she was guaranteed the possession of 
Georgia. Notwithstanding these advantages, the result was 
regarded in St. Petersburg as a check. 

The following year was completed the second partition of Poland 
—a partition profitable mainly to Bussia. Certainly, one of the 
parties to the shameful transaction, Austria, would gladly yield her 
share of the plunder, if her co-partners would agree to do likewise. 
By this partition, completed at Grodno the 17th August 1793, 
Poland lost a great part of Lithuania, Volhynia, and the rest of 
Podolia and the Ukraine. When, to recover these territories, thb 
?oles, inspired by the renowned Kosoiuszko, rose in 1794, the 
three robbers united to complete the spoliation. On the 28th 
Maroh 1795, the duchy of Courland was incorporated with the 
Russian Empire. When Catherine di^d, the 17th November 1796, 
it was reckoned that she had added, during her reign of thirty-four 
years, about three million seven hundred thousand square miles of 
^territory to the Russian Empire. 

Paul I. reigned only five years. He fell, the victim of a con- 
spiracy, the 24th March 1801. The part taken by his son and 
successor, Alexander I., in the great contest with Napoleon is well 
known ; not so well known, however, are the endeavours he was 
making throughout that period to extend his territories by the- 
spoliation of Persia and Turkey. By the Treaty bf <Gulistan, con* 
eluded with the former Power in 1814, Persia renounced all claims 
on, « and agreed to the transfer to Russia <of Georgia, Imeretia*. 
Mingrelia, Daghestan, Shirwan, Ganjeb, I^arabagh, "Baku, Dor- 
bend, and a part of Talish. The proceedings of Alexander with 
1 ft t . «• . 
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respect to Sweden, and Turkey requite, here, a more detailed^ 
record. * * 

Protected by the strict alliance with Napoleon, concluded at Tilsit 
— oneof the,great mistakes made by the French Emperor — Alexander 
despoiled Sweden of Finland, East Bothnia, and the Islands of 
Aland (17th September 1809). The war with Turkey had brqken 
out in 1807. In this war the Osmanli showed themselves not un- 
worthy of their forfher renown by defeating the Russians at Silistria, 
26th September 1809 ; but their administration was dbrrupt, the 
Janissaries had become virtual masters of the situation, and there 
was no central power at Constantinople to direct the energies of 
the Empire on a given point. On the part of Russia the war, as 
the year 1812 approached, languished. The threatening arma- 
ments of Napoleon made Alexander anxious to concentrate his 
resources. He desired peace with the Porte. On the other side, 
Napoleon, domineering and self-confident, despised the aid which 
Turkey, inspired by French officers, might have rendered him. 
The consequence was the conclusion (28th May 1812) of the peace 
of Bucharest — an agreement by which the river Pruth was consti- 
tuted as the Jboundary between Turkey and her northern enemy. 

The peace of Bucharest lasted till 1821. In the interval, how- 
ever, Russia had neglected none of the means in which she was a 
proficient ta undermine the fidelity of the Christian populations 
of the border-provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Her efforts were 
successful. • On the 6th April Prince Alexander Ypsilantis raised* 
the standard of the Cfoss against the Crescent at Jassy, and then 
began that war which terminated, the 25th April I860, in the 
acknowledgment by the Porte of the independence of the land of 
Themistooles. .’ 

The part whioh Rtfssia took in this war was eminently oharao- * 
toristic. Sfie had fomented it, and she had appealed to the rulers 
who had joined with her in striking down the despotism «f 
Napoleon to unite wi^i her in insuring the freedom of a land* so 
dear the classio mind. It is due to those rulers and tieir 
ministers to record th&t on tjiis oooasioir they were not deluded. 
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rNot only did they refuse to ui^ite with Russia;, they forced Russia, 
at the Congress of Verona, August 1822, to abandon the intention 
she had announced to act independently of them. before that 
congress met, however, Russia had, 9th August 1821* withdrawn 
her Ambassador from Cohstantinople. Withheld by the Counsels 
of Erince Metternich — who, since the fall of Napoleon, had exer- 
cised an ever increasing in^uence over the r^ind of the Czar — from 
open hostilities against the Sultan, Alexander I. did not the less 
heap upon Sultan Mahmond II., one of the noblest of reformers, 
the last extremities of arrogance and insolence.- But Mahmoud 
did not fall into the snare, and when Alexander I. died at Tagan- 
rog, the 1st December 1825, the most powerful of monarchs and 
the most disappointed of men, the peace between Russia and 
Turkey had not been broken. 

The accession of Nicholas to the throne of the Czars was in- 
augurated by conspiracy and bloodshed, 26th December 1825. The 
firmness of the new sovereign carried him victoriously through the 
dangerous crisis. It cannot be doubted but that this event deter- 
mined the character of his rule. Thenceforth repression and 
severity, the furtherance, at all costs, of the mission of Holy 
Russia, were to be the guiding maxims of the Czar. An event 
which occurred soon after his accession furnished him with the 
opportunity he desired to break with Turkey. Cfn the 20th 
October 1827, an accident brought about, nearNavarino, a collision 
between the Turko-Egyptian fleet on the one side, and the com- 
bined fleets of England, France, and Russia on the other. TJiis 
collision, which, it has been stated, was due to a misreading of a 
despatch from England by the English admiral, Admiral Codring- 
ton, and which was characterised by the Duke of Wellington as 
“ an untoward event,” destroyed the Turko-Egyptian fleet. It was 
natural that the destruction of his fleet should impress Mahmoud 
with, the conviction that he would shortly experience the open 
hostility of the neighbour whose ships half contributed to that 
calamity ; and as natural fhat he should make preparations to meet 
the impending invasion. Nicholas eagerly caught at the fact of 
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these preparations* for defence to declare war against the SultailV , 
April 1828. The 7th May following a Russian army crossed 
the PrutS. * 

The^wai*, a most disastrous war for Turkey, lasted only eighteen 
months. It was terminated, the 14th September 1829, by the 
treaty of Adrianople. By this treaty Russia, which by the mouth 
■of her Czar hact publicly disclaimed till intention of aggrandise- 
ment, acquired Anapa, Poti, Aclialzik, and Achalkalajd, and with 
them the eastern shore of the Black Sea ; the virtual possession of 
the islands formed by the mouths of the Danube ; obtained for the 
Danubian principalities virtual independence ; removed many thou- 
sand Armenian families to her own territories ; established for her , 
•own subjects in Turkey an exemption from all responsibility to the 
national authorities; burdened the Porte with an immense debt 
under the name of indemnity for the expenses of the war and for 
commercial losses; and retained the Danubian provinces and 
Silistria in pledge for the payment of a sum which Turkey could 
not hope for many years to liquidate. 

Such we # re the onerous conditions imposed by a Czar who had 
publicly disclaimed all intention to aggrandise his dominions ! 
Possibly Nicholas was influenced by the conviction that he had 
•escaped ap enormous disaster by the merest accident. When 
Marshal Diebitsch entered Adrianople at the head of the Russian 
army, on the 20th August 1829, that army was in the last stajje 
of exhaustion. One great effort on the part of the Osmanli, and 
it must have succumbed But the Ottomans had no general of 
»their own, unjjl, this time, no Baker Pasha to animate and to lead , 
them. The Ijrave Sultan Mahmoud himself heard only of the 
rapid march of the? enemy; not of their losses and their exhaustion* 
'Surrounded by ambassadors and eunuchs he was persuaded into 
signing a peace which was doubly disastrous, inasmuch as it yielded 
territory when a Jittle firmness would have produced a desalt 
•directly opposite 1 • • « 

The Revolution f of Jul^l830 brought about a change in the 
foreign policy of Russia/ From 1815 up to the time of the occur- 
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c #mce ^of that popular outbreak "the Czar had cultivated the most 
friendly relations with the elder branch of the Bourbons. With* 
th^ Orleans family, which supplanted it, the Czar Nichol&s had no* 
sympathy. From that time to the year 1850 he dretf elosef the 
bonds between himself and despotio Austria and Prussia. It was. 
with the secret support of those powers that, in 1882, he crushed 
the independent organisation of Poland, raakLvg of that conquered 
country a Russian province. He pursued at the same time, with* 
eqdal vigour and foresight, his plans of aggrandisement in the* 
East. The revolt of the famous Pacha of Egypt, Muhammad Ali 
— vulgarly but incorrectly styled Mehemet Ali— had brought danger 
to the gates of Constantinople. Unwilling to see the rule of the* 

< doomed house of Othman supplanted by a more vigorous branoh 
of the same race, Nicholas offered to Sultan Mahmoud the assist- 
ance of Russia. Mahmoud’s last army had just been defeated at 
Konieh ; the victor, Ibrahim Pacha, son of Muhammad Ali, was 
traversing Syria ; so great was the prestige he had^ acquired that 
the important city of Smyrna opened to him her gates without 
firing a shot, before even she had been summoned. It was under 
circumstances such as these that Mahmoud accepted tte offer of 
his powerful rival. Then was witnessed the spectacle of a Russian, 
fleet entering the Bosphorus and lanSing with extraordinary 
rapidity twenty-five thousand Russian troops at Scutari, 3rd April 
1888. What wonder that, terrified lest the Czar shquld take 
advantage of his position, England and, France should interfere* 
and. force upon Turkey and Egypt the convehtion of Kutayah* 
4th May 1883 ! Nicholas was equal to the occasion. 0 He could 
e not, indeed, in the face of the united maritime Powers, seize Con- 
stantinople, but, as the price of his intervention, be forced upon 
Turkeyc(8th July 1883) the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, by which* 
the latter bound herself to allow no foreign vessel to enter the; 
Dardanelles ! 

In the direction of the Caucasus and the Caspian Fortune did 
not favour the arms of the Qzar. He took advantage of the death 
of Fatted Ali Shah to invite his successor £o send an army against 
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Herat. How that expedition fatted, mainly through the g$llan(%y # 
ofcan Englishman, Eldred Fottinger, who happened tot be in the* 
beleaguered oity, is a matter of history. The attempts of Nicholas 
to force the barrier of the Cauoasus, though carried on by Prince' 
Woronzoff from 1845 to 1854 with unrelenting vigour, were baffled 
by the skill and valour of the Circassians, inspired by a l?>ve of 
liberty and led Jpy hero worthy to *rank with Washington and 
Kosciusko, the illustrious Schamyl. Meanwhile, Nicholas had sup- 
pressed, or taken the strictest measures to suppress, all national 
feeling in Poland ; and he had issued in 1839 a ukase, most oun- 
ningly inspired, by virtue of which the Christian subjects of the 
Porte were placed under the spiritual rule of the orthodox Greek # 
Church ! 

The revolution of 1848 apparently affected the foreign policy of 
Russia in that it struck for the moment to the ground the autho- 
rity of the two despots upon whom, till then, she had leaned for 
support, the I^mperor of Austria and the King of Prussia. The 
Czar, however, took advantage of a rising in Wallaohia (1848) to 
occupy, in complete understanding with the Porto, the. two Danu- 
bian Principalities ; and, as payment for that service rendered, he 
exacted from the Sultan the treaty of Balta-Liman (1st May 1849),. 
in virtue of which the rigftt of Russia to intervene in case of any 
disturbance in the provinces under Turkish rule, during the seven 
years thaj were to follow, was admitted. In another case, however, 
the imperious will of Nicholas was baffled. The House of HaUs- 
burg-Lorraine, defSated^by the Magyars of Hungary, had appealed 
to the Czar*for assistance. Nioholas, who loved to pose as the < 
arbiter of Europe, had granted that assistance willingly. Prince 
Paskievitch had entered Hungary, and, after a short struggle, ligjjL 
forced the last National army to lay down its arms at Vilages (13th , 
August 1849). Many leaders of the Nationalists, amongst them, 
the Polish general Bern, had fled to Constantinople. Russia* rncl 
Austria demanded their surrender. Xhh Porte, cauntenanoed by 
an England guidecUhy the firm hand of Lord Palmerston^ refused. 
Hioholas vented hi» indignation by at onoe breaking off intercourse 
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jrfth Constantinople (12th November). The ve*y next day the 
British fleet anchored, under orders from Lord Palmerston, 'in 
Beseka Bay. The Czar speedily recognised that he had<unade a 
c false move. To enable him to draw back he required,* ho wefer, 
some salve to his vanity. This the Porte granted him by assigning 
to the refugees the city of Konyeh (Iconium) as a place of resi- 
dence. Russia then (31st December 1849) . resumed diplomatic 
relations with her neighbour. 

I have now brought the narrative to a period when there began 
those political movements which led to the war of which the Sur- 
mise which it is the object of this chapter to describe was a 
^striking incident. It is necessary to relate the circumstances which 
led to that war, but 1 shall relate them as concisely as I can. 

The revolution of 1848, whilst it had greatly diminished the 
power of the other monarchies of the Continent, had enormously 
increased the influence of Russia. Alone of all the Continental 
countries Russia had been unmoved by the shock which had revo- 
lutionised France, forced the Emperor of Austria to abdicate, com- 
pelled the King of Prussia to grant a constitution, and driven his 
brother, the present Emperor of Germany, to seek refuge in Eng- 
land. From the day when, as it were by a wave of his hand, he 
had suppressed Hungary, the Czar posed as the arbiter of Europe. 
This position flattered the vanity and exalted the pride of Nicholas. 
Inwall that he had attempted he had succeeded. He had raised the 
other Continental Sovereigns from the dust of the Revolution, and 
he had treated with scorn the advances whiejh the heir of the Bona* 
»partes had made him when that prince assumed the imperial dignity. 
There can he but little doubt that in 1852 he deemed himself 
Rteong enough to make a decisive effort towards the attainment of 
the eternal aim of Russian polioy — the replacement of the 'Osmanli 
by his own people at Constantinople. Fortunately, as°he deemed 
it, the # opportunity soon offered. 

Turkey had, 1 have stated 1 , successfully resisted (1849) the der 
mands ofJRussia for the yielding of the Hungarian fugitives. In 
1851 she bad demanded and obtained the withdrawal of the Bus- 
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sian troops from the Danubian Principalities. When, •then, # ift* 
January and February 1852 the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, Count Lavalette, required the Porte to make some cpftces- 
siSn^to’the Latin Christians respecting the Holy Places at Jeru-* 
salem, the Portq, oblivious of, or disregarding, the fa<jt that 
concession to the Latin Christians meant a slight to those of the 
Greek Church^grsiitted the demand (8th February 1852). About 
the same time, Austria, under the resolute guidance of Pjinee 
Scbwarzenburg, had made certain demands upon the Porte which, 
in spite of his death in April of that year, the Porte granted. These 
concessions to other Powers so annoyed the Czar that he could no 
longer hold his hand. Believing himself sure of the support of* 
Austria and Prussia, and desirous to isolate France, he made, in 
the winter of 1853, proposals to the British ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, Sir Hamilton Seymour, which had for their object the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire. These proposals, which began 
in January 1853, were reported to the British Government, and 
were in April of the same year finally refused. Meanwhile the 
Czar had directed all his efforts to the furtherance of his aim. In 
February 1853 he despatched to Constantinople an embassy extra- 
ordinary at the head of \^hich figured Prince Menschikoff, the same 
prince wfyom he had sent on a similar mission to Persia immediately 
after his accession. The mission of Menschikoff meant war — to be 
brought about by the best means whioh might offer, diplomatic, or 
undiplomatic. Menschikoff, determined to succeed, plunged at once 
into the second 0 / thege alternative courses. On the 16th March 
he handed to the Sultan a note, couohed in the most peremp-* 
tory language in which ' he complained of the action of the Porte • 
with respeot to the Holy >Plaees, and demanded guarantees ftr- 
the maintenance of the rights of the Greek Church. The'Sultan, ' 
anxious by* all the means in his power to avert the storm, replied 
by issuing two fijmaps, whioh had for their objeot tbe removal 
of all subjects for strife between the Latin and Groek Churches. 
Menschikoff refused to satisfied * with this concession, and. 

insisted that the §itltan*should consent to a formal treaty gutpan- 
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hefting tii© rights of the Greek Church, and giving* to the Czar the 
authority td assert and maintain those rights. The Sultan, strofig 
in tfc$ support of England and France, refused to consent to a 
c measure which, by bestowing upon Russia the right to interfere* in 
the internal affairs of his country, would have been equivalent to 
an abdication. He broke off, therefore, negotiations with Men* 
•schikoff, and quitted Constantinople (21st May% As an indication 
of tlje justice lof his intentions he issued, however, on the 6th June, 
a firman addressed to the spiritual heads of his subjects of the 
Christian and Jewish persuasions, in which he formally confirmed 
all the rights and privileges which, from time to time, had been 
•granted to them. The very day that the Sultan issued this firman 
a note from the Russian Minister was handed to him. This note 
contained the declaration of the Czar that he regarded the refusal 
'of the Porte to agree to Prince MensehikofFs proposal as a per- 
sonal insult; and that unless, in the space of eight days, that pro- 
posal were accepted, he would order the occupation of theDanubian 
Principalities. When, on the expiration of that term, the Sultan 
still refused, Nicholas issued a manifesto, dated 26th J une, in which 
he declared that he had directed his armies to march into Moldavia 
and Wallachia, in order to hold in his ha^ds a security for the re- 
establishment of the rights of Russia and of the Greek Church. 
The Czar was as good as his word. On the 2nd July Prince 
Michael Gortschakoff entered the Principalities at the hfcad of a 
Russian army ! 

• The two great Western Powers, meanwhile, had patched the 
••action of Russia with the most excited attention. England was, so 
to speak, behind the scenes. The indiscreet communications of 
tB8 Czar to Sir Hamilton Seymour had* left the Ministry without 
& doubt as to the ultimate objects of the Menscbikoff mission j and, 
although many members of that Ministry were weak-kneeci and 
vacillating* it yet oontaine4 two men. Lord Pa^nerston. and Lord 
John Russell, m whose eyes the maintenance, of the greatness 
of the Empire was ever a ‘paramount (Consideration. Averse to 
war .on principle, thgse two statesmen web resolved to have re- 
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course to that expedient rather than to allow the dismemberment# 
•of Jhe empire of England's ancient ally. Motives of*a different 
character led the policy of France to a similar conclusion* Napo- 
leon III. had been but just proclaimed Emperor of the Frenoh. 
The accession to the imperial throne of a member of the family 
which all Europe had combined to overwhelm in the second decade 
of the century, ^as received favourably only by the Power which 
had the most contributed to the overthrow of 1815. • But whilst 

o 

Austria and Prussia had contented themselves with a bare acknow- 
ledgment, the Czar had replied to Napoleon’s notification of bis 
accession by*a studied insult. In' the action of Russia towards 
Turkey the new Emperor saw an opportunity of accomplishing 
something more than merely vengeance for that insult. A firm 
alliance with England, and a successful war waged hand-in-hand 
with that country against Russia in the cause of law and order, 
would give him the place in the councils of Continental Europe 
which Nicholas Jiad occupied since 1830, and more especially since 
1848, whilst it would go far, he believed, to establish his popularity 
in France. Napoleon III., then, entered heartily into the views 
which were'held by Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell.* 
Already, in June, the two Western Powers, acting in concert, 
had despatched their fleets to Besika Bay. By this act England 
and France hoped to convince the Czar that persistence in his 
■designs against the Borte would bring to the aid of the Sultag 
two powerful allies. When, to balance this intervention, the Czar 
burned to the two Powers whom he had so long controlled, he . 
found that they, too, had slipped from his grasp. Vainly did he 
meet the Emperor Francis Joseph at Olmiifcz (24th September), 
•and King Frecferie, William ^V. at Warsaw (2nd Ootober). Botk* 
Sovereigns* positively refused him the support he required*; and 

although a Gorfferenee .of the Powers met in Vienna on the 21st 

• # 

* The Ministry was cynpc^ed as follows : Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, the 
3)uke> of Newcastle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Oerdwoll, Sir Ja&es Graha&, the 
!Dnko of Argyll, Lord Craa worth, Sir W. Molesworth, Lord Granville, Sir 0. Wood, 
‘^ord Palmerston, and LdVd John Jftusaell. Tbe^rst six of these were^Peelites ; 

4bhe entire “ grit M of the Ministry was concentrated in the two last. 

# # 
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• /uly W53, and continued to sit till April of the # following year, its 
deliberations led to no practical result. Looking back from* the 
standpoint of accomplished events, it is easy to see nor that the- 
Czar did not believe there would be war ; that he was convinced 
that a policy of brag and bluster, displayed by the occupation of 
the Principalities, would intimidate Turkey ; that an offensive 
alliance against him of France and England, was impossible. 
Nicholas had some reason for the last belief. Lord Aberdeen, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Peelite party as a body, were pro-Bussian 
in their sympathies ; there was, as recent events have proved, no 
“grit” whatever in Lord Granville; but the Czar had not 
taken sufficient count of the English resolution of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Bussell. 

On the 9th October, Prince Gortschakoff refused the summons 
of Omar Pasha to withdraw the Bussian army across the Pruth. 
On the 23rd of the same month Omar Pasha sent a corps across 
the Danube at Kalafat, but almost at once withdrew it. On the 
25th, the allied British and French fleet entered the Bosphorus. 
But all hopes of preserving peace had not been abandoned. The 
Western Powers were endeavouring to persuade the two principals 
to accept modifications of the Menschikoff proposals. A sudden 
act of wanton aggression — an act which on the part of Nicholas 
was a gigantic blunder — an act which finds its parallel in the act 
t of wanton aggression lately perpetrated bf General I^omaroff on 
the Afghan frontier — brought to an end the hopes of the peace- 
makers. Towards the end of November a Turkish squadron in the 
Black Sea, which had been engaged in covering the transport of 
munitions of war to the Circassians, anchored in the roadstead of 
•"Sinope. On the 30th November a Russian fleet, greatly superior 
in numbers, which had quitted the harbour of Sebastopol the pre- 
vious day, attacked and destroyed it, killing four thousand Osmanli. 
As c soon as information of this transaction transpired, a cry of 
indignation rose all ovef Europe. The Western Powers ordered 
their fleets to enter the Black Sea, and transmitted to the Czar an 
qltimatum, the non-acceptance of which wopld be regarded as & 
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declaration of war. The Czar disdained even an answer fb the* 
ultimatum, and on the 27th and 28th March 1854, England and 
France formally declared war against Russia. # • 

The Western Powers had wisely resolved that the declaration of 
war should be not «a menace only. They sent, in*the spring of 
1854, fleets to the Baltic and armies to the Bosphorus. The 
actual destinatibrf of the allied armies was at first undetermined. 
They disembarked in the first instance at Varna (29th May 185 4 ). 
But events marphed very quickly. Omar Pasha proved a very 
capable commander : Austria forced Russia to evacuate the Prin- 
cipalities (August-Septcmber) : Schamyl defeated the Russians in 
the Caucasus. It appeared then to the commanders of the allied 
forces, Lord Raglan and Marshal de St. Arnaud, very desirable to 
attack a vulnerable point of their enemy's empire. After some 
consultation it was decided to direct a blow at the Crimea, and 
especially at the fortress of Sebastopol in that peninsula. 

In pursuance ftf this resolve, nine army divisions — four English, 
four French, and one Turkish — sailed from Varna the 1st to 3rd 
September, and arrived at Old Fort, near Eupatoria, on the 14th 
of the same month. The same day forty thousand men, a large 
number of horses, and a powerful artillery, disembarked. On the 
18th, a troep of English Hussars — the 11th — reconnoitring in 
front, were pursued by $even troops of Cossacks. On the 19th the 
allied armiSs commenced their march, had a skirmish with tho> 
Cossacks the same day on the Bulganak, on the banks of which 
they bivouacl^d for the night, and on the day following, the 20th 1 
September, fought and won the battle of the Alma ! 

1 regret I cannot enter upon details of that famous battle. It 
must suffice to state'that Prince Menschikoff, who commanded the " 
Russian army^ occupied “ high, steep knolls terminating in plateaus, 
behind whioh rose another and higher range of heights/’ # covered 
by a village, by flat* mfteadows and vineyards, andjby the fiver 
Ahffa. His army numbered forty thousand infantry, six thousand 
pav^lry, and he bad one hundred and eighty guns. The # atfcack- 
* * HamSey’s jjfiry of the Campaign of Sebastopol * 

23 
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1 c ing f6*rce consisted of twenty-s'ix thousand English with fifty-four 
guns, twenty-four thousand French troops with seventy guns/ and 
f<?&r thousand five hundred Turks. The battle be^kn about 
one o'clock, and was won by four o’clock. The Bussiahs, ;who had 
lost< about five thousand men, of whom nine hundred, mostly 
wounded, were made prisoners, fled in disorder, throwing away 
their arms and knapsacks. ' The loss of the British was tWenty-six 
officers and three hundred and twenty-seven men killed, seventy- 
three officers and fifteen hundred and thirty-nine men wounded; 
that of the French three officers and two hundred and thirty-three 
men killed, fifty-four officers and one thousand and thirty-three 
men wounded. The loss of the Turks was small. Two guns only 
were captured.* 

The allies remained till the morning of the fourth day, 28rd 
September, on the Alma, and then pushed forward to Sebastopol. 
Menschikoff, on his side, after collecting as many of his troops as 
he could, made for Bachtchi-sarai, with a view of maintaining his 
communications with Perekop. The two armies were thus marching 
within a short distance of each other, both in perfect ignorance of 
the fact ! In the course of the march Marshal St. Arnaud was com- 
pelled by sicknesst to transfer his command to General Canrobert. 
On the 26th the allied army arrived before the north fyce of Sebas- 
topol. It has since been asserted, but, I believe, without sufficient 
^reason, that if they had at once assailed it, the placa* must have 
fallen. Such was not the opinion of the two oommanders-in-chief. 
They did not think that a sudden attaeje on that face would bring 
the full measure of success which they needed, for t , after due con- 
sideration, they resolved to transfer, by a flank m^rch, their forces 
~xo the ground fronting the southern fcce, wherelhey could rest safely 
upon the harbour of Balaklava, which would thus beoome their base. 
Marching the same day with that object, the English suddenly and 

c 

# The principal trophy was Prince Menschikoffte c^riago with his papers. In 
•one tiespatth ttfe General assures the Czar that the position selected on the Alzna 
must detain the allies at least three weeks, and that he Confidently hoped it would 
he foun& altogether impregnable. It was taken in three hours.” — Hamlet. 

t He died on the 29th September. 

* 4 * t 
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•unexpectedly fell m with a Russi&n foroe, estimated from ten to* 
fifteen thousand, strong, as much surprised as were our countrymen 
at the rentontre. The skirmish which followed — known, from jAe 
large* white* house near which it took place, as the skirmish of 
Mackenzie’s Farm — was favourable to the English inasmuch ag the 
Russians took to flight without fighting, leaving some carriages 
with baggage andeammunition on the plltin. Without further sight 
of an enemy the allies continued their march, and on the 28th took 
up their position in front of the southern face of the fortress, and 
began the ever memorable siege. 

Before proceeding to give a brief summary of the operationt which 
followed the arrival of the allies, it seems desirable that I should 
describe (1) Sebastopol itself, and (2) the position of the besiegers. 

The fortress of Sebastopol is built on the southern shore of a 
‘bay which penetrates from west to cast into the south-western coast 
of the Crimea, and forms one of the roomiest and safest harbours 
in the world. For that reason the Russian Government selected it 
to be the permanent resort of the Black Sea fleet. The building of 
the present fortress was begun by Prince Potemkin, the 5th May 
1784, in the reign of Catherine II., on the ruins of the Tartar 
village of Achtiar ; yet unti^ the year 1805 it was itself only a 
village, neglected as being of but little account, and almost for- 
gotten. To Alexander I., and to his successor Nicholas, especially 
•to the latter* belongs the credit of making the place worthy of the. 
position. Alexander made of the village a town ; Nicholas made 
•of the town a fortress of tjje first rank. From Cape Kherson, the 
^extreme south-western point of the Crimea, the coast stretching 
eastward is cut i^to by a number of creeks penetrating southward, 
many of them Very deep. Tlier^rincipal of these are the creek or 
/Fanary, witfi the bay variously known as the Cossack, Kamiesob, or 
Reedy ordbk ; the Pestschanaya, or Sandy creek ; the Strelitz, *or 
Sluice creek ; and the # Qu^rantine creek. To the north-east of the 
‘latter projeot the Gape, and Fort Alexander, and opposite these, to 
.the north, the Cape dnd Fojt Constantifle. The space between 
vthese forms an entrancS abdut two-thirds of a mile wide into thp 

23 • 
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Roadstead or bay of Sebastopol.* This bay is five and a half mile» 
long, and«has an average width, not calculating the side b&aint, of 
twelve hundred yards. The depth throughout varies frdm fifteen 
to eighteen metres ; it ha% an excellent bottom, and ehds ( id the 
east^t the month of the Tchemaya, close to Jnkerman. On the 
south coast the bay has likewise several creeks ; the Artillery creek; 
the southern, or Line-of-bafftle-ship creek ; tbe Anpenal or Dbokyard 
creek ; and* the Keel creek ; all natural harbours shelteifed against 
storms by the chalk cliffs rising high behind them. All these bar* 
hours were provided with fortifications, magazines, and workshops. 

On the southern front of the fortress which domin&ted this mag- 
nificent roadstead the allied forces took up, I have said, their posi- 
tion on the 28th September ; the English having their head-quarters 
at Balaklava, resting on their fleet in the harbour of that name ; 
the French posted on the Kherson peninsula, their fleet anchored in 
the Bay of Kamiesch. As the allies were not in sufficient number 
entirely to blockade tbe place there was a gap to the north and to 
the east in their communications, and Prince Menscliikoff bad it in 
his power to introduce at will, by this gap, reinforcements. The 
position is thus graphically described by a gallant soldier who took 
part in the siege* : “ Looking at a maj> of the Crimea, the reader 
will see that a valley extends from the inner end of the harbour of 
Sebastopol, where the Tchemaya runs into it, to that of Bala- 
,klava. From the former harbour to the raids of Inkermgn the valley 
is from twelve to fifteen hundred yards wide ; then the heights on 
either side separate, till, at the point where ttie road to Mackenzie’s 
farm crosses the Tchemaya, they are nearly four miles asunder. 
Here a rounded cluster of gentle eminences divides the valley into- 
*two defiles ; these, sweeping round from south-east % south-west, 
unite in one plain, which, traversed by small hills, spreads to the- 
gorge of the valley of Balaklava, and up to the heights sight and 
leff, Thus this valley, extending from ope ^arbour to the other, 
fortns a wid& neck to a'sfuall peninsula, of which Cape Kherson la- 
the extremity, and on which the allied troops took their position. 

* Hamloy’a story of the campaign of Sevastopol, 
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This peninsula, haVing steep cliffs ^it die sea-shore, oonsists of A 
high undulating plain, or range of hills, cleft by deep gullies that 
desoend gradually to the basin in which lies Sebastopol. From* a 
point opposite the basins of Inkerman to that where the high road 
from Sebastopol descends to ’Balaklava, the range of heights 
hounding the valley is unbroken, except at a point easily defensible 
where the Woroqpoff -road crosses it. But to the left of the point 
opposite the ruins, of Inkerman the ground south of the Tcherqeva 
slopes upward so gradually as to oppose no serious obstacle tdHke 
advance of troops to the heights, while the English division posted 
there was not on the ridge looking into the valley, but on another 
ridge in rear of it. Thus the space between the allied battenes of 
attack and the heights opposite Inkerman was, while unintrenched, 
the weak point of the position.” 

Again: “The harbour of Balaklava lies, as has been said, in a 
•cleft between high and steep mountains. Beyond the inner ex- 
tremity of the bprbour this cleft continues itself for about half a 
mile in a small cultivated valley. A row of low isolated hills ex- 
tends aoross the entrance of the valley and up the heights on each 
side, to the* plains of the peninsula on the one hand, and to the 
cliffs above the sea on the other, thus forming a natural line of 
defensive posts. At about 5 three thousand yards in front of these, 
on the plain, sweeping from the valley of the Tchemaya, is another 
orange of isolated hills, 'the left of which is within cannon-shot of 
the heights held by the allies, and the right one near the village o£ 
Samara, which lies bn the mountains forming the southern boun- 
dary of tbe plain, This 'last range of hills, crowned with small 
intrenched works armed with artillery, and garrisoned by the Turks, 
formed the outpost,of the allies in front of Balaklava. Thus, the. 
position extended from the sea-shore in front of Sebastopol found 
the heights of the peninsula to the Woronzoff road, and thenoe 
•across to the last hill on the plain near Samara ; while an 'intier 
line of posts extended aoross the entranoe*of Balaklava valley tip to 
the heights of the peninsula on the left and round to the ^ea-oliffs 
on the right, enclosing valley, town, and harbour.” 
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« * The*allied batteries opened fird the 17th October, The same day 
the fleets of France and England stood in and engaged the forts ah 
th«>jnouth of the harbour, Fort Alexander and Fort Constantine. 
The result of the naval attack went to prove that wo6den dhip& 
armed with guns of the old pattern were no inarch for the heavily- 
armed stone fortresses to which they were opposed. Nor was the 
experience on the land side # much more encouraging. It is true 
that the effects of the English fire were visible en the Malakhoff, 
and that a shell from their batteries fired a magazine in the Redan. 
But, on the other hand, a magazine in a French battery blew up at 
half-past eight in the morning ; and another explosion followed a 
• little later. These explosions oaused the entire cessation of the 
French attack. The English, too, soon discovered that the appa- 
rent advantages produced no permanent results. “ The Russian 
works,” wrote Hamley from the spot, “ being of earth, like our 
own, were repaired with equal facility, and the disabled guns were 
replaced by fresh ones from the arsenal.” • 

From the land side, however, the fire on both sides was continued' 
with the same fury every day, neither being abfe to boast of the 
advantage. On the 20th the operations developed a new feature. 
A Russian force made a demonstration oji the duster of low heights^ 
which divide the valley of the Tchernaya into two defiles, whilst a, 
body of their cavalry, with some guns, posted itself on the Bachtchi- 
Sfrai road, near the bridge whioh there crosses the Tchernaya. It 
soon became evident that on both these points the Russians were 
•in considerable force, and that their numbers were being constantly 
increased. On the 23rd the Russian guns on the eminences andf 
in the yalley opened fire on the outposfc held by Jthe Turks. A 
troop of horse artillery, and a field battery, supported by the Sootoh 
Greys, promptly despatched to Balaklava, found themselves opposed' 
there to the fire of several batteries and *guus in positi&n, and, 
completely overmatched, ^retired as soon £s jts ammunition waa- 
exhausted. Ilie Russians fhen pushed on anjl carried the works* 
on the hills nearest Kamaift. Two othpr stroxfg Russian columns 
advanced then over the slopes of the other liills, nearest to the* 
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position which the English division had taken up. Thgn th\ i 
Scotch Greys and the Enniskillens, supported by the 5tty Dragoon 
Guards, jpade that splendid charge which not only checked tfcis 
advance, but drove the Russians over the slopes. This charge of 
the heatfy cavalry was magnificent^ Another part of the enemy's 
columns, pushing forward from the right, was about the same % tiine 
checked by the 93rd fc drawn up in line, and firm and solid as 
though th?y were rooted to the earth. 

The Russians, however, were still on the two hills nearest 
Kamara, whence they had driven the Turks. The English troops 
posted at Balrklava occupied two points of the ridge nearest their 
main position, whilst the 1st Division and part of the Light, 
despatched at 9 o’clock in the morning to support them, were 
descending into the plain. An artillery fire at a very long range 
from the advanced guns on both sides was proceeding. 

Then it was that the Light Cavalry Brigade made the famous 
charge which has immortalised them, “ C'est magtiifique mais ce 
n’est j>as la yuerreV' exclaimed General Bosquet to Mr. Layard, who 
was present as a spectator. Never was a charge made alike so gallant 
and so useleSs. The Cavalry charged into a trap. When they reached 
the guns which were their goal they found the whole Russian force 
before them, whilst a body <ff Russian cavalry interposed to cut off 
their retreat! “Assailed on every side by every arm, their ranks 
utterly broken, they weae compelled to fight their way through, and 
to regain our position under the same artillery fire that bad crashed* 
into their advance. Singly, and in twos and threes, these gallant # 
horsemen returned, some 6 n foot, some wounded, some supporting 
a wounded comrade. The L same fire which had shattered their 
ranks had reached tlje heavy qavalry on the slope behind, who als^ . 
suffered severely. * Our loss would have been greater but for the 
timely charge of # a body Qf French cavalry, which, descending from 
the plateau, advanced up the heights in the centre of the valley, 
where they silenced a* destructive battery.”* • • 

/ The result of the d&jp’s fighting was thai^the Russians wer^left in 

famlej. 
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possession of the two hills 'ne&ibst Kamara. The advantage was, 
however, more nominal than real, for the allies had till then jpeen 
holding a too extended front. ^ 

The loss of prestige, as some considered it, consequent upon the 
occupation of those hills/was more than repaired the next day by 
the tepulse, with great loss to the assailants, eight thousand strong, 
of an attack led by General JTederoff, from the fortress itself, upon the 
second division, commanded by Sir dc Lacy* Evans. $he service 
rendered on this day was as brilliant as it was useful : brilliant, 
because an English force fifteen hundred strong repulsed a Russian 
force of more than five times its strength; useful, because the 
repulse prevented the Russians from seriously occupying an 
intrenched position on a ridge from which a pitched battle would 
have been required to dislodge them. 

The advance made by the Russians in the direction of Balaklava 
had demonstrated to the English general the necessity, unless he 
should choose to abandon Balaklava altogether, of strengthening 
his position opposite Inkerman. The ruins which take their name 
from the locality “ stand on the edge of a cliff-like precipice on 
the Russian side of the valley, about a mile from the head of the 
harbour of Sebastopol. They consist of a broken line of grey 
walls, battlemented in part, with round towers. The yellow cliff 
they stand on is honeycombed with caverns; in the valley close 
beneath runs the Tchernaya, fringed witli trees. Beneath them 
<the ground slopes upwards to plains covered with coppice, and on 
two high points stand lighthouses to guide ships entering the 
harbour. Masses of greystone protrude abruptly through* the soil 
about the ruins, of such quaint, sharp-cut forms, that in the 
distance they might) be taken for the remains of some very ancient 
city"* 

Between these ruins and a cluster of heights across theTohernaya 
was the valley of that river, and it was known that .those heights 
wer$ occupied by a Russian force of twenty-four thousand men, and 
seventy-eight guns, under General LipraH* Trt 

• Hamley. c 
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the force in front of Sebastopol would necessarily be much rgduce^. ( 
On the Other hand the Commissary- General declared that without 
BolaklaJi he coaid not feed the army. Lord Baglan decided, tljen, 
to Aake ail the sacrifices that were necessary to hold that place. 
He caused the position opposite to Inkerman to be covered by 
a continuous intrenchment extending from the plateau Across 
the entrance of ^he valley, up the hills* round to a mountain path 
•communicating vith the Woronzoff road near the spa, and gar- 
risoned by about eight thousahd men of the three allied nations. 
The 2nd Division, commanded, in the absence from sickness 
•of Sir de Lacy Evans, by General Pennefather, still occupied 
the position which it had maintained against Federoff on the 
26th — a position which, from its having been assailed before, 
was the most liable to. be attacked again. About three quarters 
of a mile in rear of the 2nd Division was the brigade of Guards, 
watching the approaches of the Kherson from the east, whilst 
they formed p support to the division in their front. About 
a mile and a quarter from the Guards began the position of 
the French army of observation commanded by General Bos- 
quet. The duty imposed upon him was the defence of the Kher- 
son against attacks from the east. He had under him three 
brigades, those of Bourbaki, d’Antemarre, and Espinasse, and 
occupied a space of about two and a half miles along the edge 
of the IJherson, from the Woronzoff road to the Col. Next to 
Bosquet, on the southern side of the Col, were the Turks ; bn 
the lower ground, fronting the road across the Col, was the brigade 
of General Vinoy ; ofl the extreme right lay the brigade of Sir 
Oolin Campt^ll guardmj^Balaklava. The two last-named brigades 
•were so placed tjiat they* could fall on the flank of any hostile ' 
force attempting to gain the Kherson by forcing the pass at the 
Ool. • • • 

The necessity which had imposed itself upon Lord Bagl^ri to 
fane the outside iftfssfan army of Lipsandi, the numbers of which 
were daily increasing, at the same time that he continued the siege 
<of Sebastopol, caused # him very grave anxiety. The same oause 
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t filled the Russian oommander-iis-ohief, Prince Menschikoff, with- 

rejoicing, o The lengthened line of the British .intrenchmeftts, 
occupied by troops who had no supports, assured him of oppor- 
tunity which, well used, could not fail to destroy the dnemy who* 
had had the audacity to profane th^soil of Holy Russia. On the 81st 
October he transmitted to the Czar a despatch in which he declared* 
that if the weather should continue to favour hinp nothing could 
save the English from a complete disaster. The weather, Up to the 
4th c November, did favour him; he made preparations such as couldi 
scarcely fail ; and on the 5th November he despatched a foroe, 
overwhelming in numbers, to effect the Surprise which should 
prove to his master that his boast had not been vain. 

The Russian force prepared to effect MenschikofFs purpose was, 
in number and position, as follows : — 

On the extreme left was the corps of Prince Gortschakoff, who 
had taken the place of Liprandi, twenty-two thousand strong, with 
eighty-eight guns. It faced westward, and occupied a position 
which, beginning near Kamara, terminated on the Tchernaya, 
not far from the Inkerman ruins. To his right, beyond the 
Tchernaya, on the hill on which were the Inkerman ruins, 
facing the south and south-east, was General Dannenberg, with 
the corps of Soimonoff and Pauloff, forty thousand paen, and 
one hundred and thirty-five guns, and giving touch with his 
right rear to the left of the force, sixty-two thousand strong, still 
witJhin the lines of Sebastopol. They likewise watched the road from 
Bachtchi-sarai with three thousand five hundred men, and kept a 
small force likewise on the north side of the beleaguered fortress. 
Their design was, that whilst a sortie from 'Sebastopol ^hould retain 
thp Jrench left on the ground it occupied, Dannenberg should order 
the corpsof Soimonoff and Pauloff to ascend the northern face of the* 
plateau of Inkerman, overwhelm the three thousand English defend- 
ing that face, and pursue its victorious career in tjie same direction*. 
Gortschakoff, meanwhile, was' to keep Bosquet in a state of con* 
tinuous alarm, and to prevent him from assisting 17 the English* until 
Dannenberg’s success should be pronounced. 'Then too, woar 
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to join Dannenberg ou the grounfl which he would have gained , 
The immediate .effect, it was calculated, of the secure kyigment of 
an army4ixty thousand strong on the eastern part of the Khergon 
would be* not only to make the allies desist from any further 
attacks upon Sebastopol, but even to destroy them.* The plan 
was well-laid. Its success, considering the enormous superiority 
of the troops t<gld off to carry it oufr, depended mainly upon the 
manner in which it should be executed. 

Rain had fallen almost incessantly sinoe 10 o’olock on the morn- 
ing of the 4th November; the night that followed was damp and 
cold ; the morning of the 5th broke foggy. But it was neither 
the dampness, nor the cold, nor the fog, that made that morning 
memorable to the English soldiers beforo Sebastopol. During the 
night the Russian soldiers had to march to occupy the positions I 
have named, and at dawn of day they made their rush upon the 
advanced posts of the still sleeping enemy. The surprise was com- 
plete. The English outposts were driven in, and the crest of the 
hill looking down into the valley was at once occupied by the Rus- 
sian artillery and guns of position. The camp of the 2nd Division 
was twelve hundred yards from the crest. There, on the first sound 
of the Russian volleys, there had been the sudden spring from the 
bed, the dgshing on of clothes, the mounting in hot haste, the 
rush to the regiment or the battery, which characterises a surprise. 
The Russkns had, so far, done their work promptly and well. The 
English batteries, as they hurried to join the 2nd Division, were- 
exposed to the fire of the guns already posted on |be conquered 

* " The defeat\>f that sleade^, division on its ridge would hare carried with it 
consequences absolutely tremendous. The Russians arriving on the platr u where 
the ground was bare, and the slopes no longer against them, would have interposed 
an army in order of* battle between # our trenches and the French lines locking on 
the valley. As^th^y moved on, disposing by their mere impetus of any disjointed 1 
attempts^ oppose them, thdy would have reached a hand to Gortschakoff on the 
one side, to the* garrison of Sebastopol on the other, till the re-unifcsd Russiag 
extended across the Ch<fr|ontse, would have found 0 on those wide plains a fair fieid 
for its great masses of cavalry and artillery. To the allies, having behind them 
only $ea-dtiffs, or the declivities leading to their narrow harbours, defeat would 
have been absolute and ruinous f and behind such defeat stood natidhal degra- 
dation.” —Ejhhburgh BE^ksw^April 1875. 
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f £rest, ^and the muzzles of which/ only, were visible. And that fire 
was continuous and effective. It reached the English position, 
killed many men and horses, and struck down an offioefy Captain 
Allix, not far from his own tent. * 

Meanwhile the men of the second division ljad formed to repel 
an attack, and had been joined by Buffer's trigide of the Light 
Division. The formation was completed just ii^ time. Already 
’were the Russians oreepiug up the ravine. Tl)ey werer however, 
charged and driven back. Only, However, for a brief period. On 
they came again in far greater numbers than before, compelled the 
41st and 49th to yield ground ; but were then again checked by the 
Guards, who had hurried as soon as possible to the support of their 
comrades. 

But as minute succeeded minute the attack of the enemy 
developed itself, and it became clearer and clearer to every man of 
the defenders that upon his individual exertions the fortune of the 
day would greatly depend. There is no soldier in Jhe world upon 
whom this conviction produces a greater effect than upon the 
Englishman. It intensifies all his good qualities. He displays the 
keen observation, the quickness to comprehend his orders, the ful- 
ness of resource under difficulties, the calmness and resolution in 
danger, which the late William Napier Recorded as characterising 
him during the Peninsular War. On this memorable 5th of Novem- 
ber he displayed to the full the qualities which lie, as it were, in 
observe in the British character. When the Russians, covered by 
crowds of st^mishers, advanced on the British position, forced 
their artillery% limber up and retire, and pushed on iri overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the British soldier, whether with Ins regiment or 
•Separated from it in the confusion, still calmly apd fearlessly looked 
them in the face. It is true that he' fell back ; that no<iong time 
•elapsed before the Russians succeeded in ocycuping three fourths of 
the Iqkerman plateau, and that their guns searched out the heart of 
the camp of the 2nd Division; but the spirit" of the defenders never 
faltered. Pemjefatber, who commanded that division, set Ms men 
au example which will live for ever in history. c Not even when his 
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position was overborne in front And turned in flank, not wheV. 
he «aw three British guns in the hands of the assailapts, did ho 
falter oi»despair of the day. He was always as oool and collected 
as <fn an Ordinary parade-ground. 

The great features of the attack in the early morn of the 5th 
November wer^Pennefather’s brilliant defence; the splendid 
advanue of the 77th* Regiment, under* Colonel Egerton, and that 
of the 41st, led. by General Adams. Not less important oven 
than these, as diverting the attack of Soimonoff from its true 
point, was the attitude, on the Victoria ridge, of General Codring- 
ton. It was' from dread of the flanking Are of that gallant officer's 
division that Soimonoff abandoned his forward march, to oonoen- 
trate his attacks, as we have seen, on the Eitspur. At half-paBt 7 
o'clock the first Russian attack, made by fifteen thousand men, of 
whom six thousand were actively engaged, had been repulsed ; the 
lost guns had been recovered. 

But fifteen thousand men formed but a small portion of the assail- 
ing army. Hardly had the repulse been made clear than General 
Dannenberg sent ten thousand fresh troops, in addition to the nine 
thousand reserves who had not fired a shot, to renew the attack. Tn 
meet this attack Pennefather had available not more than fourteen 
hundred njen. Reinforcements of English troops were, it is true, 
approaching, which would raise that number to four thousand 
seven hundred, and itf was believed that Bosquet would also aid 
him. Still neither Pennefather, nor Lord Raglan, nor Canrobert 
had yet realised that the attack had attained the (^pensions of a 
great battle.* ( The main attaok of the Russians was upon one point , 
only ; and themist, whiclf had continued since the early looming, 
hid fro m the view*of the defenders the extent of the preparations • 
made by fhe assailants. The danger whioh threatened the forfner was , 
increadted by the faot that they believed the point named the^Eifspur, 
on whioh was plaogd the Sandbag battery, to be the*main object of 
the Russian attaok. That it was one 'of their objects is trtfe, and 
the British oould not allo # w it to be oeeupied by the enemy; but,, 
in devising, means to retain it, the. defenders did not sufficiently- 
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r ljfear ip mind that they left, undefended, a gap of seven hundred 
yards betwpen the apex of that position and the Home Ridge ! * 
little after half-past seven the attack of the thousands^of fresh 
troops upon the hundreds who had already repulsed one attack niade 
itself felt, in front, and round the flanks. The natural effect of 
these attacks was to cause, on the part of groups $f the defenders, 
a constant change of front, now to repel a flank C attack, then to 
turn at hay tfr the front ; and the inevitable consequence, after a 
time, was to cause them to lose ground. At length, as the fighting 
grew closer, and the weight of numbers of the assailants made itself 
more and more felt, the English, who had long since ceased to show 
any trace of formation, were forced back ; the Sandbag battery was 
captured by the Russians ; the commander of the troops on the 
Kitspur, General Adams, was mortally wounded; and the ridge which 
he had so well defended was abandoned. It was at this conjuncture 
that Captain Hamley* came up with three guns. These he placed in 
battery so skilfully that the fire from them forced r the assailants 
who had driven the English from the Kitspur to break, turn 
to their left, and drop hurriedly into the shelter of the ravine. An 
attempt of the same troops to creep up the right bank of the ravine 
was repressed by the same cool and skilful officer. This “ happy 
use of three guns” — to use the expression of the great historian of 
the wart — gave the English the opportunity to repair the error of 
the morning and to concentrate their energies of defence on the 
Home Ridge. But, with insular pertinacity, they still hankered 
after the Kitspur, now more dear to them because the post upon 
t it which they had defended — the Sandbag battery— was in the 
hands of f the enemy ! e * 

• This battery became, then, the scene of some desperate struggles. 

The troops of the Division commanded by the Duke*of Cam- 
bridge attacked and took it, sweeping the enemy down* the fa vine. 
Four times wefo the post lost and retaken, Jbut t it was no sooner 

c c 1 4 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Hamley, BLG.B., K£).S.L, who commanded 

the division which stormed Tel-el-A.ebir. c 

f Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea . 
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Tetb_en than its vorthlossness *to; the ‘defenders became apparent* 
for, the parapet rising nine or ten feet from the ground, ancl there 
being no banquette, the defenders could deliver theif fire only 
■through two embrasures, or from the shoulder of the work. •* 

The fight continued around it, however, with great fury, Colonel 
Walker and the Soots Fusiliers greatly distinguishing themselves. 
No one, however, on the English side realised that they were 
fighting ifor a point whioh, if held, still left a gap .between its 
•defenders and the defenders on the Home Ridge ; an<f that k was 
necessary to provide equally for the defence of that gap. So little, 
indeed, jwas tjiis realised that when the weight of numbers of the 
assailants began to make itself felt again on the Kitspur, the Duke 
of Cambridge*, who had displayed all the courage and daring of 
his royal House, rode to the Home Ridge to endeavour to obtain 
.from thence reinforcements. Pennefather, to whom this request 
was made, though hard-pressed himself, parted with half the troops 
which then remained to him, retaining only a force which, by the 
despatch from it shortly afterwards of two more wings, was speedily 
reduced to four hundred effective men. 

The Home ridge thus defended by Pennefather, and the Kitspur 
by the troops already referred to, there remains the gap between 
the two to be accounted foe. I shall deal with this presently. 

It was tft this critical moment of the battle that there arrived 
on the field two Frenqji battalions, and though, waiting for orders 
from their* general, who had not arrived, they did not immediately 
take a prominent part in the action, their presence between the two 
extremities of the English force, afforded considerable moral sup-* 
✓port to the defenders.* For, though they could not advanoe without 
orders, neither ^could they retreat without fighting. 

Matters.were in this position when Dannenberg made the .attack 
which hqpqd would prove decisive. Again was the fight re- 
mewed about*the worthless Sandbag battery. A sixtty time it 
lost by the English? • Jt seventh time wpait retaken* Finally, tlje 
•chiefe^J efforts of the English being concentrated on the defence 
of thf^l point, the $ussiafl left wing was driven backhand the 
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English pursued it down the ^op # es. It was, jas Kinglake truly 
* affirms® “ a false, unwholesome victory,” for, to gain it, the victor* 
had to quit their advantageous position on the high ground ! 

%his success, in fact, nearly allowed the Eussians to gaip all 
they had been fighting fOr. There remained but two hundred 
men Cn the Kitspur when fresh Russian troops* were observed de- 
scending the heights opposite, with the evident intention to take 
that position hi flank. At the same time, another body of the 
enemy had penetrated through the still undefended gap and had 
assailed from the height the division of Sir George Gathoart, 
who, against positive orders, had descended into the valley to 
follow up the false victory. Cathcart made a desperate effort to 
cut his way through the force that attacked him, but with but 
scanty success, and in the effort he was killed. It had been in* 
Dannenberg’s power then, by strongly reinforcing the battalion in 
the gap, to have gained the battle. But he had not the eye of a 
great commander, and he allowed the great opportunity to pass. 

But the moment was critical. The Russian battalion barred the 
way to the junction with the force on the Home Ridge of the troops 
under the Duke of Cambridge, reduced now to a hundred and fifty 
men, still on the Kitspur, at the same time that two Russian batta- 
lions were moving against his left from. The Duke and some of 
his men succeeded in escaping past the Russians at the gap ; but 
the bulk of them were not so fortunate. There were two officers 
foho, on this occasion, covered themselves with eternal glory: 
the one Dr. Wolseley, a surgeon attached to the force, who, oool, 
clear-headed yet impassioned, pointed out^to the men who clustered 
round him that the one road to life, if c they‘ wished* to live, was to* 
,olyirg$ up the hill ; the other, the ever to be lamented Fred Burnaby* 
who, jirith twenty or thirty men whom he had rallied round him 
near the Sandbag battery, covered the retreat of his cpmtades* 
and ^ben dashed through the serried masses of the enemy* They 
failed, indeed* for the moment; and were’ still on the side of the 
Russian force furthest from the English, whep there occurred that 
intervention which decided this period L of the, battle. 
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That intervention was the advaqpe df the Frenoh 6th RegimenJ 

of the Line. General Bourbaki, hurrying up, saw at a glaifce the 
nature of # the crisis, and gave his orders accordingly. This advance 
causod the Russians to retreat and rescued Burnaby and his com- 
rades, nOt, however, before the splendid dction of these had secured 
the safe arrival on the Home Ridge of the men who had charged up 
the hil) The French # thon advanoed and re-captured the Sandbag 
battery — -'which had once more fallen into the hands of. the enemy 
— but, instead of retaining it, they wisely moved on in a westerly 
direction. • 

Meanwhile, on the Home Ridge, Pennofather had, with difficulty, 
maintained with his handful of men a successful defence against 
the enormous masses of the enemy. The success was in this re- 
spect complete, in so far that, when the attack momentarily ceased, 
Dannenberg, with all his efforts, had failed to drive in even the 
English main picket. 

But at half-past eight in the morning, the English had lost one 
half of the four thousand seven hundred men who stood under their 
colours at half-past seven, and, although they were now assisted 
by sixteen ‘hundred Frenoh troops, and their commanders had 
begun to realise the real value of the several points of the posi- 
tion, the strength of the Menemy was, for all practical purposes* 
undiminished; and it was clear that he had not renounced the 
great enterprise, the .success of which Menschikoff had pre- 
announced to the Czar. • 

Deducting their ‘losses, the Russians had at this time some 
seventeen thousand merf on Mount Inkerman, of whom nine thou- 
sand had not,* as yet' bce$ brought under fire ; they had also one 
hundred guns in battery ; tbe allies had about five thousand men* 
all of whom had engaged ; afid, including a small artillery rein- 
forcement, then close at hand, forty-eight guns. 

Dannenberg now launched the third attack. Coyering ijp ad- 
vance with strong # b*odies of skirmishers in its frqnt and on its 
flanks, he sent a missive column against the Home Bidge. Its 
strength, including that | of 9 the skirmishers, amounted to about six 

24 • 
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dhousand men. Here Pennefiather had two • thousand English 
troops, a French battalion nine hundred strong, and a small fyody 
of Zouaves. About six hundred of the English were spread in 
loose order to check the Russian advance; six hundred .were drawn 
up in line, guarding the left flank of the Home Ridge ; Whilst the 
remaining eight hundred and the French battalion were on the 
front face of that ridge. , # 

In one respect the conditions of the fight had changed. The 
atmosphere was now clear, and the •combatants oould see each other 
clearly. This, which to the fighting class of most nations, when 
they were greatly overmatched in numbers, would be a p disadvantage, 
was, for the reasons already given, not unfavourable to the English. 

A heavy fire from the enemy's guns preluded, this time, his advance. 
That advance, made by a heavy mass, was not much delayed by the 
British troops, who endeavoured, in detached bodies, to obstruct it. 
The assailants reached the ridge, captured Boothby’s half-batterv 
at its western extremity, and, though the Zouaves recaptured these, 
they pushed on against the position defended by the French 
battalion, and forced that battalion to recede. The danger to the 
defenders was imminent. Then it was that a hundred'men of the 
55th Regiment, who had been surprised and driven back from 
the crest on the right of the ridge, suddenly rallied, poured their fire 
into the Russian skirmishers standing on the ridge it had all but 
gained, charged them, and, after a very desperate hand-to-hand en- 
counter, forced them to relinquish their hold. The centre body of the 
enemy’s skirmishers was similarly forced to relinquish its grasp by 
an opportune charge made by two hundred men of the 77th, under 
Colonel Egerton, and by the rallied French battalion. Still, how- 
ever, the Russian phalanx advanced till it reached the ridge at the 
point, where the French battalion 1 was posted', drawn up in 
column. Gallantly, in the face of the enemy, did thafr column 
deplqy* Under its well-directed fire the Russians fell in numbers. 
Had it followed up its success by a bayonet" charge, the Russian 
column must have been borne backwards. But, fojr some reason 
or other, it did not charge. In battle c thp opportune is derisive. 
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The Russians, noticing the fault committed by their enemy. wer& 
rushing forward, with the instinct of soldiers, to take advantage of 
it, when Colonel Daubeny, with only thirty men of the 
effected a diversion which gave the allies facing the Russian column 
the time they required. That gallant officer had the inspiring 
audacity to charge with his thirty men the left flank of the second 
battalion, that isathe -battalion immediately in rear of the front 
battalion, uf the Russian column. So great was his dafing, and so 
completely did he dominate the spirits of the enemy by his audacity, 
that he cleft a way through the column from flank to flank and 
came out unwounded with the great bulk of his followers on its 
right. This opportune charge did much more than astonish 
the Russians. It stopped the rush they were about to make upon 
•the French in front of them. These, meanwhile, animated by the 
presence of General Pennefather, and by their own and English 
officers, responded gallantly to the order to charge, and drove the 
Russian mass headlong down the slope ! The Russian skirmishers 
on the right were similarly driven back by the six hundred men 
who were guarding the left front of the ridge. 

It was now a quarter past nine. Three attacks, all meaning 
mischief, had been repulsed by the allies ; but the Russian masses 
were still practically intact, and the day was yet young. Had, 
indeed, the French troops at whose head Bosquet was marching to 
the aid of the English, *been on the ground at the time of the last 
repulse, the day might have been won ; but they were yet at a 
distance; and the allies on the ridge, unable effectively to follow, 
up their success, had .to feel that they would yet have to continue 
to defend the position theyTiad so bravely held. * 

In the pursuit which had been directed from the left front of the 
*ridge Colonel F. P. Haines,* an officer of remarkable codlness, 
♦readiness of resource, ahd gallantry, had, with some forty men of 
bis own regiment, tjie §lst, and a few of the 63rd, pushed dh HI 
die bad reached a pa;t of the post-road* across whiefl a trenefl had 

* • • • 

* Now General Sir Fjedfcric Haines, K.O.B, late Commander-m-Chief in India. 

24 * * 
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(Oeea. (jut. There he had halted, and, sheltered by the steep hill' 
side on his left from the Bussian fire, had plied with his musketry 
tb<J troops below him on the post-road, whilst from' over the 
parapet of the causeway, he dropped a plunging fire on the Riissian. 
battalions in the bed of the quarry ravine. Perceiving, however, 
that 'his position was not tenable against an advance of the enemy 
in force, he fell back to the*main picquet wall, and prepared there 
to renew thh defence of the barrier. 

‘Upon Haines, then, aided by General Goldie, who commanded 
in the fore-central part of the field, devolved the defence of the- 
English position against the fourth Bussian attack.’ The number 
of men at the disposal of those two officers was few, but their 
hearts were strong, and their leaders knew that no enemy would 
make them budge. On came the Russians in force, only, in their 
first attack, to be repulsed. Both officers felt that, unless they 
were strengthened, this repulse was a Pyrrhoean victory ; and both 
made earnest efforts to obtain reinforcements. .At last Haines 
received a company of the 77th, under Lieutenant Acton, with a 
supply of much-wanted cartridges ; and, a little later^ a company 
of the 49th, and a few score men of the Rifles. Shortly afterwards 
General Goldie fell, mortally wounded ; and the undivided com- 
mand devolved upon Haines. Most gallantly did he .exercise it, 
repulsing attack after attack, the enemy occupying against him a 
strong position and pouring in an all but overwhelming artillery 
fere. This fire was continuing, when suddenly the attention of the 
enemy’s gunners was diverted by a fire upon themselves, opened 
under Lord Raglan’s orders, by Collingwood Dickson, from two 
18-poup ders which had been brought c to a bend ‘ # of the heights 
'Whioli united the Home Bidge to the? Fore Ridge. The fire from 
these guns quickly gained an ascendancy over the fire of t’he Bussian 
guns; their artillery power on Shell Hill was soon ‘broken’; a fresh 
fire horn twelve heavy French guns planted^on the oreat of the Fore 
Bidgb completed their disodqifiture. Then, just as. this was accom- 
plished,, when the base upon ' which r the Russians rested their 
aggressive power was shaken, the arrival ef Bosquet with four hun- 
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<dred men, closely followed by fifteefi hundred more, seemed to 

transfer the advantage, for the first time during the day,*to thV 

side of # the allies. That this had become possible ‘was owing 

mainly to Jbhe splendid defence of the barrier made by Haines. 

But, *>wing to an error of judgment Committed by Bosquet, the 
Russians had yet another chance. I omitted to mention that the 
French 6th Regimenfc of the Line, posted on the right bank of the 
Quarry revine, had been assailed, at the time Haines was moving his 
position on the post- road to ths barrier, by a strong Russian column 
and had been driven baok ; that the Frenoh 7th, the same which we 
have witnesred repelling and then oharging the main Russian 
column, had marched across Haines’s front at the barrier to its 
support ; and that both had sent urgent entreaties to Bosquet for ’ 
assistance. It had been the original ’intention of Bosquet to act 
in concert with Lord Raglan and Pennefather ; but the despairing 
cry of the children of his own soil led him to ignore the English 
altogether and # to march straight to the point where they were still 
drawn up — the spur on which was the Sandbag battery. This 
error was nearly causing a disaster. 

In that ‘direction Bosquet assumed at once the offensive. At 
first he made no head against the two Russian columns which had 
been slowly pressing upttn a detachment of the 20th Regiment 
(English). But soon his force was augmented to three thousand 
men. Shortly afterwards there joined him two more regiments, 
Algerines and Zouaves, bounding to the front like tigers. Bosqubt, 
however, still without communicating with the English leaders, 
took up apposition o* the extreme left, powerless for effective 
attack, and winch left u wide gap between his troops and th^English. 
It resulted from jthis, that, whilst he was riding to the xig^t to 
reconnoitre, the Russian crejJfc up, very nearly captured him„and did 
actually get possession of one of the twelve guns which we have 
seen rendering such good service on the Fore Ridge, and $>rming 
one of the six whfct fiosquet had recalled from that position. 

Bosquet was now in great danger ; Jthe Russians were gathering 

on hid flank. The rfre^ of newly placed Russian batteries was so 
• • 
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dominating the fire of the six gunsjstill on the Pore Ridge that these^ 
Vkd to c be withdrawn. The arrival of Canroberfc, at this critical 
moment, at f the head of the Chasseurs, did not, as* we shall see, 
imp^ve matters. For, not knowing that the English # still held 
their own, he believed that the battle was lost ; and, had the 
Russians displayed the energy and activity they had shown in the 
earlier part of the day, it might still have been lost. But, fortunately, 
at this particular epoch of the day, and when a forward movement 
on their part* might have redeemed past misfortunes, the Russians 
stood still, plying only their artillery. This fact, and the assur- 
ance that the English still held the Home Ridge, gave fpesh hope to 
our allies. Bosquet, too, received a fresh reinforcement, and, 
c animated by the hope of which I have spoken, he dashed the Zouaves 
and Algerian regiments, and a small band of the Coldstream 
Guards which had come up, against the two columns which have 
been referred to as slowly pressing on the 20th. The effect was 
electric ; the Russian columns were not only overthrown, but so 
greatly slaughtered that remnants only succeeded in escaping from 
the battle-field. 

It was now 11 o’clook. The French were safe, indeed ; but they 
were separated by the gap from the English on the Home Ridge- 
Haines still held the barrier. The English officers, from their 
commander-in-chief, Lord Raglan, downwards, were for 'assuming 
the offensive by a joint movement. But Cqnrobert, who was, in 
this respect, the very reverse of Mass6na — of whom it was said 
that on the battle-field his thoughts became dear and forcible, 
ahd his mental energy redoubled — did not comprehend the situation, 
‘and feared risking his troops, of whom h$ had ’on the ground eight 
c thousand *seven hundred beside artillery, in a forwaid movements 
He adhered to this timid resolve .during the remainder of the day. 

• Meanwhile Dannenberg was waiting for the result* of an attack, 
which, he hope^> the troops under Gortschakoff would make on 
the flaqk and right rear of tl\e allies. To him; then, the deoisioa 
arrived at by Canrobert was, df all the decisions,® the ‘most welcome* 
For, were c the allies to remain inactive' till (gortschakoff should 

* ^ t 
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make his attack felt, success sedtaed assured. But, fortunately for 
the common cause, the islanders who had borne the brunt^)f th$ 
battle from its* commencement, who had already repulsed five 
attacks, and who had so shaken the enemy during the last alfto 
obtain fgr themselves and allies a position of vantage, did not con- 
cur with Canrobert.* Their conduct in this respect, now abgut to 
be recorded, was no part of a planned-out purpose. Rather was it 
the instinct of th8 solclier alive in the heart of every man, from Lord 
Raglan downward^, which prompted each to that daring aggression 
which thus took the form of a general movement to the front. 

We have already seen how tenaciously the gallant Haines, th$ 
type of the calm and resolute soldier full of resources in danger, 
had held the barrier. During that defence there had been 
thrown out in the brushwood on the left of that post a few 
skirmishers who had maintained a constant fire on the gunners 
in the Russian batteries. Their execution had been excellent. 
Gradually, as it became evident that the Russian attack was shaken, 
these skirmishers were joined by others from behind the barrier, 
and, without any preconcerted design, the English began to assume 
here an offensive attitude. In this, doubtless, they were assisted 
by the still continuing fire of the two 18-pounders which, I 
have already shown, were posted on the crest of the bill between 
the Home*Ridge and the Fore Ridge, and which, playing upon 
batteries which they dominated, and upon infantry who had been 
repeatedly*repulsed, made great havoc alike on the numbers and 
morale of the enemy. Every moment shook the faith of Dannen- 
berg in the .possibility fit another attack. For long, indeed, had 
he been sustained by the hope that Gortschakoff would at last 
make himself felt on the flank and rear of the allies. But tiiat hope 
was waning when the splendid action of Haines forced him to a 
decision whigh, an hour earlier, he would have scorned. 

Carefully noting the gradual change on the left front of his 
position from defensive to offensive action, and jbhe increasing 
weakness of the'enemy under its «ffe<JTs, Haines deemed that the 
hour had* now arrived whdn that offensive action mighfbemade 
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©till more pronounced. Hb acpordingly threw .forward a few rifle- 
1 men, knd assigned to them the task of taking a position which 
would enable them to deliver such a fire on the 'batteries on the 
hii/ opposite as would render it impossible to serve thepi. Nearly 
at the same time Lord W6st, who belonged to Haines's regiment, 
the 21st, and who, with that officer, had carefully examined the 
ground some days before the fight, directed Lieutenant *Aoton, 
with three .companies, to advance against the iJussiar^ batteries. 
Aofcon was as gallant and daring an officer as ever lived. He 
belonged to the 77th, a regiment which on this day covered itself 
frith glory. The other two companies did not belong to that regi- 
ment, and they, their officers as well as their men, demurred to an 
action which they probably deemed an act of madness. The men 
of the 77th, checked by this lefusal of their comrades, did not, then, 
at once respond to the order of their officer to advance. What 
followed I can only teliin the words of the historian.* “ Acton 
said: ‘Then T 'll go by myself/ and moved forward accordingly; 
but he soon found himself quite alone, at a distance of some 
thirty or forty yards in front of his men. Presently, however, 
James Tyrrell, a private of the 77th, ran out of the* ranks and 
placed himself by the side of his captain, saying: ‘ Sir, I'll stand 
by you/ Then a soldier sprang out fr**n the company which was 
on the right of the 77th men, and placed himself close abreast of 
the captain, whilst Tyrrell continued to stand on the other side of 
him. The officer and the two soldiers moved forward towards the 
battery, and they compassed a few yards without being followed ; 
but then suddenly, to Acton’s infinite joy* the whole of the 77th 
men rushed forward after their captain, and formed ujS behind him.*' 

Such^are our island officers, such our island soldiers! Never 

• • 

will m$n such as these yield an inch of that great* Empire which 
their fathers and their fathers' fathers have, created 1 * 

Ac^on then ^worked his way up to the battery. As he advanoed, 
a sh<jt from c one of tke» two 18-pounder$ ( smashed into it. 
The officer who commanded" it, fceping the double danger, hastened 

# # Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea , vol. v rf , p. 425-6. 
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•to limber up and retreat. With such expedition did he acoompliftlp 
hisi task that, .when Acton reached the site, his only f spoil was a 
gun-cajtfiage and two tumbrils ! «• 

But he, # and the battery on the crest of the hill, had been the - 
two immediate causes of the first retrograde action of the Russians. 
Instinctively the forward movement continued ; by few men, indeed, 
for, scattered nnsmall batches, their tcftal number scarcely exceeded 
three hurfdred. But the fact of the forward movement s sttfl}c|ent. 
It was the last feather in the scale that decided Dannenberg to 
retreat. Shaken by the “ murderous fire/* as he called it, of tfye 
18-pounders, despairing of the promised movement of Gortschakoff, 
and seeing a handful of the islanders, whom he had tried to over- 2 
whelm with numbers, toiling resolutely in pursuit of his men 
dispirited by defeat and broken in their morale, the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Ohief gave orders, about 1 o’clock, for a general retreat. 
To oover it he ordered the Vladimir regiment to the front, and, 
despatching from the field his batteries which had the most suffered, 
ordered his light field batteries, supported by the twelve battalions 
which had ^iot engaged, to hold their actual positions as long as 
possible. 

Obeying his orders, the^our battalions of the Vladimir regiment, 
two thousand strong, advanced down the hill. So advancing, how- 
over, they came under the fire of the two 18-pounders which had 
rendered such splendid service, and were literally smashed. Then 
there fell into the hands of the allied commanders a great oppor- 
tunity. A repulse goes for comparatively little unless it be con 1 ' 
verted into a, ruinous defeat. The English, alone, worn out by } 
eight hours’ hard and continuous fighting, and still few in nujpbers, J 
were unable to. make that inversion. But by their side stood 
their French^allies, comparatively fresh, and numbering eight thou- * 
-sand infantry, seven hundred cavalry, and a powerful artillery. 
Had they joined in*tjie # pursuit the destruction of the Russian army 
was assured. *For. some reason,, however, unexplained, and on 
rational groutfds inexplicable, Oanrobert refused to associate him- 
self in this e&sy erfterpri fe, an enterprise which might have brought 
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*alout tfce fall of Sebastopol. Thb most probable solution of tho* 
refusal is to ( be found in the character of the man. .Canrobert has 
been* throughout his career, wanting in the decision and enterprise 
requisite for a comraander-in-chief. It was this failing on his part 
which caused his removal, at a later period, from the command of 
the French army in the Crimea; subsequently it manifested itself* 
in a marked manner, at the battle of Solferino. *It was a misfoitune. 
Had Pelissitfr commanded the French army on the 5th November 
1854, the Russian army would inevitably have been destroyed. 

As it was. Lord Raglan was unable to launch his tired troops m 
pursuit of an enemy who, though beaten, was still at least five 
« times more numerous. He had to content himself with the fact, 

a 

that, with a force at first much less than, and at no time ex- 
ceeding, eight thousand, he had, with but slight assistance from the 
French, repulsed six attacks made by a general who had at hisr 
disposal more than 60,000 ! # 

As long as England lives will this famous battle be remembered. 
It was a battle which brought into prominence all the virtues of 
the national character. Coolness, endurance, calm courage, presence 
of mind, the possession of resources under difficulties, were con- 
spicuous in every phase of it. Never did the unreformed officer 
of the British army, not yet worried and emasculated by worthless 
book examinations, show to a greater extent his fitness to com- 
mand the men with whom the admirable system of long service had 
filled the regiments! It was indeed a soldier’s battle; a battlo 
which only men could have fought to a successful issue. The* 
officers, gentlemen who had obtained their qommissjons by pur- 
chase, Were worthy of the men ; the* men were ‘^worthy of the 
offidfers. Fortunate indeed wa3 it for England; when she became 
involved in that famous contest, that the age of Military Harle- 
quinade had not superseded the age of Military Common "Sense ^ 
that the systein of appointing to high places .Acrobats who had 

c c ‘ 1 

L 4 

* In the Rattle the Russians lqpt in kilted, wounded, and prisoners, ,11,959 ; tha 
English lost 2,573, of whom €35 were killed. Tile Frencji lost 1,800, of whom 175* 
were killed. — Kinglake. . ^ . 
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risen by depreciating soldiers of solid worth and capaoity, had net* 
even been- dreamt of ; that the filching by one officer of the 
honour^ achieved by another, and the suborning of newspaper 
correspondents to assail the reputation of subordinate officers, were 
orimes •which would have ensured universal reprobation. With 
other times have come other manners. Still there remains to 
ns, and to the ^pund-hearted men who constitute the majority of 
the military profession, the great remembrance of Snkerman, a 
battle which “so fought** — alatf! that we cannot say, “so followed," 
— “ and so faifly won,**— 

Game not, till now, to dignify the times, 

Since Cwsar’s fortunes.* 


Henry IV. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ARAH AND XZAMOARH.* * 

I 

No epoch of British history has been more fruitful of heroio 
deeds than the epoch kuown as the Indian Mutiny. Those deeds 
knew no distinction of sex, of profession, of early training. In 
the presence of a sudden and unexpected danger, the undaunted 
'Courage which has made England great was equally conspicuous 
in the tenderly-nurtured woman, in the merchant who toiled at 
his desk, in the member of the Civil Servioe who, sitting alone in 
his court surrounded by men of the same blood as the mutineers, 
continued still to deal out justice, and in the soldier by profession. 
In all, when the emergency came, t6e island blood spoke out. 
History gives no brighter example of stern determination under 
difficulties, of cool and calm oourage, alike in reverses and when 
success seemed to loom in the future, of the mind equal to all 
t -circumstances, than that which illustrated tbib splendid epoch of 
-Great Britain's career ! ( 

Not/ indeed, that the conduct of all men, though ail were in- 
spired by the same noble instincts, led to c one uniform result. 
'Conduct depends upon character anci upon intellectual power. A 
man may be brave, may be careless of life, and may yet be 
waning in °the ability to lead and direct his fellpw men. In 
military life it is often experienced how a' soldier who has proved 

* For Ibis chapter I have used the same souiwes of information which formed the 
t>aais of my Eintory^f the Indian Mutiny, 
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an excellent sec6nd-in- command*, becomes a poor oommander-itu 
chief. No ope supposes that Collingwood would have equalled 
Nelson# The power of commanding is a gift vouchsafed tciefew* 
It Is not* only that a man must ho able to bear responsibility ; # 
that he must be ao self-reliant as to act without hesitation and 
with decision in a sudden emergency ; he must possess a judgment 
whioh is calm #and* cool under all Circumstances, however unex- 
pected aitd startling ; he must be able to risk mucfr in oruer to 
gain all ; he must know how to forego the temptation to gain a 
small advantage, if he sees that, by foregoing, a greater opportunity 
will offer. * AboVe all, he will' give as few chances qp possible 
to his enemy. Whilst watching for a weak point in his order of* 
battle, he will expose none which he cannot strengthen in his own 
array. There are few men so naturally gifted as to be able to 
fulfil these conditions. For it is a natural gift. Hannibal, as we 
have seen in the first chapter of this volume, possessed it to per- 
fection. It constituted the strength of Turenne. It was con- 
spicuous in Marlborough and Eugene, in Loudon and in Frederic. 
Napoleon displayed it to perfection in that wonderful campaign of 
1796. The reader has noticed in these pages how richly, in this* 
respect, Moreau, Massena^ and Lecourbe were endowed ; how many 
officers wfy> fought at Inkerman rivalled even these. The Indian 
Mutiny brought to the front several who possessed those qualities 
to perfection, some likewise from whose composition they wqjre 
absolutely wanting. Eminent amongst the former were, among 
many others, *Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord Strathnaim, the late 
Vincent Eyrq, and Lord Mark Kerr. Of the latter ol^ss I pro- • 
pose to give Jn ibis chapter a single illustration, and, in con-* 
trusting the A^BtfsH and Surprise of A'rah with the Ambush 
and Surprise of A'zamgarh, to show how, in the first case, the* 
absence of jthe qualities I have enumerated led to defeat^ whilst 
in the second they .enabled their possessor to gain a great and 
decisive victory*! , * • 

The mutiny, ozf the 10th May 1857* of the native troops 
stationed Mirsth* arid the seizure by those troops of the # im~ 
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penial cify of Dihli, found no greater sympathy throughout India 

that in the { city of Patnd. The province of western Bihdr, r of 
which that city was the capital, is famous, first, as having been 
B the cradle of Buddhism, and, secondly, as having formed, 'when Ihe 
Mughu^ls ruled India, a powerful province under the sway of a 
Muhammadan Governor. It lost none of its importance on its 
complete transfer from the Mfthammadans to the Bnglish in 1764, 
The district of Tirhut, between Nipal and the Ganges, gradually 
became the seat of an industry which attracted to it from England 
men who were prepared to devote a great portion of their lives to 
the cultivation of its soil that they might return with an indepen- 
dence to pass their declining years in their own country. Of this 
district Muzaffarpur was made the chief station for the English 
officials who should dispense equal justice to the inhabitants, 
European and native alike. Tirhut contained in 1857 an area of 
6,343 square miles occupied by a population of 4,349,000. Besides 
indigo, it produced cereals, sugar, tobacco, opium* and saltpetre. 
The other towns in it are Hajipur, on the confluence of the Ghan- 
dak and the Ganges, opposite Patna; Sonpur, famous fqr its fair, 
•and Darbanghd, the seat of the Tirhrit rajahs. The other districts, 
forming together western Bih&r, were (2) Champ&ran, between 
the Ghandak, Nip&l, and the Bagrnati, with an area, of 3,531 
square miles, and a population of 1,439,000, and having as its chief 
station MotiMri, as its largest town Bhetid ; (3) Sarans between 
the Ghaghr&, the Ghandak, and the Ganges, with an area of 
3,654 square miles, a population of 2,063,000 souls, producing in 
i abundancg cereals, indigo, opium, and sugar its civil station was 
► Chaprfc ; (4) Sh&habfid, between the Ganges, the Kpramn&sk, and 
the §6n, with an area of 4,385 square miles, a fc pQpulation num- 
» bering 1,726,000, and having, besides its chief station, A'rah, the 
important towns of Domrdon, the seat of ‘the Ujjami^h iJhojpur 
jr&jahs* Baksar, the seat of the victory whjch .gave Bih&r to the 
EngliAi in 17§4; Chausfi, «at the confluence, of the Karamndsfi 
and the Ganges; Sahasram, an important post "on thfe grand trunk 
road leading from Calcutta to. the north-wesl ; ^and Bpht&s, near 
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the Son, a renowhed fortress. The fifth district was that erf Gay&; 
with an area of 4,718 square miles and a population oj 1,944,000. 
Its chjef station, Gaya, on the Phalgu, was famous fot* its 
plates of. pilgrimage and Buddhistic, remains. Its other prin- 
cipal fccftvns were Shergh6ti to the south, on the road from IJazari- 
hagh to Sandras ; Daudnagar, so called from Daud Khan, 
Governor of Bi^ar under Aurangzib ;• and Arwal, famous for its 
manufacture of pgper. Last of all came the sixth aftd, in /nany 
respects, the most important district, the district of Patnd, possess- 
ing an ^rea of *2,101 square miles and a population of 1,559,000 
souls, and producing rice, cereals, oilseeds, opium, tobaego, sugar, 
and grapes. Its capital was the famous city of Patna, known to tho 
Sanscrit student as Palibothra, capital of Magadha, rc-named by 
'the Muhammadans Azimdbad, but still universally called Patna. 
It extended a mile and a half, from east to west, along the right 
•bank of the Ganges and three-quarters of a mile backwards from 
it. It contained many large buildings, several mosques, now but 
little used, and a population of about 285,000. The European 
quarter, called Bdldpur, corrupted into Bankipur, lies on the western 
side of the city. Ten miles by road, and twelve by water, further 
•to the west of Patna, is the military station of Danapur. 

It is significant of the prestige attaching to tho English that 
•this large province, consisting, we have seen, of 28,732 square 
miles, and bearing upon its surface a native population of ovei; 
thirteen millions, should have been administered by a few of their 
countrymen scattered at isolated towns in the several districts, 
and that ordcJT in it should have been ensured by the presence at 
one point near* the capital «of a small military force. Tne civil 
servants at the 'isolated towns in the several distycts were sifb- 
•ordinate to fin officer at Bakipflr, holding the rank of Commissioner 
of the Patnd* division.. Ddnapur was the head-quarters of a 
military division. The force, then, was thus under tlfe immetiia 4 ,e 
•command of a Major-(3reneral. / # 

In 1857 the Commissioner of Patn& ^as Mr. William Jayler. 
In describing the jehara^ter of Mr. Tayler i prefer to use the 
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«ltnguage of a gentleman totally unconnected Vith India, and,, 
therefore, n^>t subject to the party feeling which, however uncon- 
sciously, often sways the minds of men who have passed theii; lives in 
that country — a gentleman who, influenced by his love of truth alone, 
examined carefully every document bearing uppn the controversy 
between Mr. Tayler and Sir F. Halliday, and who recorded his 
views in a*history of the Indian Mutiny whieh ii^in all respects, 
admirable. William Tayler,” writes Mr. T. t R. E. elfolmes,* 
“ was a man of culture, keen sense of humour, and wide sym- 
pathies. His spirits were marvellously elastic and buoyant for his 
years ; apd withal he was by nature so combative that he could 
t not always bring himself to live submissively under a superior 
whom he did not respect. This temper, however, though it was 
injurious to his prospects of oflioial success, did not weaken his 
efficiency as a public officer. Deploring the want of sympathy 
which prevented the average English official, in spite of the 
conscientious industry with which he fullilied his duties, from 
becoming familiar with the habits of thought of the natives and 
their real feelings towards British rule, he had not contented him- 
self with working for the material prosperity of his people, but had 
tried, like Henry Lawrence, to reach their hearts as well. But 
the tenderness which moved him to k make allowance for their 
weaknesses was balanced by a stern resolution which would never 
allow them to dispute his supremacy. He was not a man of iron, 
however, but a man of tempered steel. The sympathy and kindli- 
i ness of his nature were allied with a keen sensitiveness. He felt 
that the duty which lay before him was fc» grave one, that his re- 
sponsibility was appalling.” 

• {'have said Jhat the action of the mutineers on the 10th May 
founcf more sympathy in the city of Patnd than in any other city* 
in India. For Patni was the head-quarters of a sebt of dMuham- 
mad&n reformers, called the Wahabis, who tenets inspired -them with 
the fhost fanrftioal hatred 6f 'all who do not* acknowledge the pure 

« (. c 

* A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the^Disturhdncee which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population, London ; W. H. Allen 0c. 
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faith of Isliim. Af the head of the*Patn£ section of these reformer^} * 
•were three Maujawis, who, like the Council of Three in the Venetian 
Government, secretly directed all the movements of the uody. M*he 
danger, therefore, was pressing and urgept. 

It is flue to Mr./fayler to record that ho met the crisis with 
a courage and firmness worthy of the highest praise. How he, 
unsupported at Calcutta, made head Against the storm*; how he 
paralysed the actio/i of the Wahabis by placing their three leauers 
in confinement ; how he repressed a dangerous rising in the city 
itself; how he* cowed the disaffected, won over the wavering, 
and, by his high •example, encouraged the loyal, has been told 
by the historians of the Indian Mutiny. The difficulties that , 
beset him arose not less from the acti n of the disaffected than 
from the half-hearted measures respecting the troops at Dan&pur 
which alone the Government of India could be prevailed upon 
to authorise, and which culminated in a disaster such as, but for 
the vigorous and decisivo action of two bravo men — William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre — and the courage of the English stationed at 
Arab, would have been irremediable. 

The garrison of Danapur consisted of the 10th Foot, the 7tb, 
8th, and 4Qfch regiments N. I., one company of European and one 
of native artillery. The officer commanding was Major-General 
Lloyd, an officer who had rendered excellent service in his day, 
and who, only four years before, had successfully repressed th^ 
rising in Santh&ls. 

When the Mutiny'broko out in May 1857, the only Englishmen • 

in India who clid not at <?nce comprehend its full significance were 

the gentlemen who constituted tho Government of India and the 
• *-% • 
Government of JBetigal. These gentlemen refused to see that a 

crisis had come upon them which affected the entire country to 

the east %nd nofth-west bf Caloutta. An illustrious French writer 

once stated that the^great fault of English administration was^lLat 

though it punished, i$ made no attempt/ to prevent, crime. This 

fault constituted the besetting sin of th* administration ef Lord 

Canning in the early dbysJ of the Mutiny! With rare exceptions,* 

‘ # 25 
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o end tltfm only when the measure*was forced upoif them, the Govern- 
ment of India waited till a regiment had actually mutinied before 
th<rj attempted to deprive it of the weapons which made i(s mutiny 
formidable. They deliberately refused to recognise the fact* that 
the leaven of revolt had permeated the whole pative arnrjf. They 
preferred to wait until each in its turn should seize its own oppor- 
tunity for. outbreak and slaughter. • f • 

Thus it tfas, that although, before the reinforcements for which 
they had sent to Persia, Ceylon, and Burmti, had reached Calcutta, 
the 10th Foot was the only English regiment occupying the long 
line between the capital and Kanhpur, the Government of India 
steadily refused to accede to the requests pressed upon them that 
the three native regiments stationed at Danapur should, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, be disarmed. It can easily be realised how 
enormously this refusal added to the difficulties of Mr. Tayler. 
With the entire province of western Bih&r upon his hands, having 
at his disposal only a few Sikhs belonging to a regiment raised by 
Major Rattray and commanded by that gallant officer, he could 
not rest, as under ordinary circumstances he would have rested, 
upon the support of the English regiment at D&n&pur. That 
regiment had enough to do to watch the three native regiments, to 
hold itself in readiness in case these should rise. Nay, more. It 
was confidently anticipated by the disaffected that the three native 
regiments would seize an opportunity to 0 steal a march on the 
English regiment, and to surprise Patn&. So far, then, from the 
• garrison at D&n&pur being a support to the Commissioner of Patn& 
it constituted a very real danger. * . 

Unmoved and obstinate, the Governments of India and of Bengal 
'watched Mr. Tpyler, as he steered his charger safely through the 
storm* during the months of May and June and during a part of 
July. In the last-named month the expected reiriforcemfents had 
arrivld : the Government was preparing to exepute the plans they 
had formed for the relief c of J^akhnao fresh Epglish regiments 
were to ftaes by D&ndpur* To all sensible Englishmen* in India, 
«then> the moment seeined*opportune to effect by those regiments. 
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on the journey, that disarming of \he native regiments at Dan&pi?r< 
whjph would ensure, in the first place, the safety of western Bih&r 
in the second, the security of Caloutta itself. / 

For, whten once the fresh regiments sjiould have reached Kdnh- 
*pur there would be.no English force available for the preservation 
•of the capital, except a wing which held Fort William. In the 
always possible tontihgency, then, of the three native regiments at 
D&n&pur evading, the 10th Foot, and causing by their actjon a 
•rising in western Bih&r, it was certain that eastern Bihar would 
follow, and, in that case, the safety of Calcutta would be seriously 
imperilled. The Sanger then of leaving the three native regiments 
in possession of their arms was a very real danger. 

The representations on this subject were so urgent that the 
^Government met at the end of the first week of July to consider 
them. After a brief discussion they arrived at a decision fatal to 
their prescience as statesmen, worthy of the lay-figures which, in 
the early days of the revolt, they actually were. They declined to 
take upon their shoulders the responsibility of giving any order 
whatever ; .they would neither direct that the regiments should 
retain their arms nor that they should be deprived of them. They 
left the decision absolutely to Major-General Lloyd. 

This decision, though not communicated to the public, was 
privately conveyed to the mercantile community of Calcutta. 
'That community had* large interests in western Bih&r, and 0 $ 
members were disinclined to see those interests, and possibly 
interests nearer to them, sacrificed by the abdication by the Go* 
vemment of tjieir authority. They accordingly made a Respectful 
'request to the G-overnment*to receive a deputation from their body 
•on the subject. *.LoVd Canning, his mind already made up, received 
the deputation, listened to what they had to say, and then, very < 
•curtly, informed them that he declined to listen to their prayer ! 

Meanwhile, the #«)gipaent which was t§ pass by l3finfipur*on its 
way to. Allahabad, the 6th Fusiliers, arrived, the 22nd July, off the 
former Btationt This was the regiment vrbich General Irfoyd was 
<to use, in qpnjunetioh with the' 10th Foot, to disarm, should be 

25 * 
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<* o^cide ho disarm, the three native regiments. Apparently he ha<f 
made np his mind not to disarm, for he allowed the 5th Fusiliers 
to proceed i their way the following morning. / 

But no sooner had the^ 5th Fusiliers quitted Dan&pur than’ 
General Lloyd began to doubt whether he had acted rightly. ]Je 
could not indeed call them back ; but when, two days later, two 
companies* of the 87th Foot arrived off the station, he otfderpd 
them^ to disembark. The next morning he directed c them, in 
junction with the 10th Foot and the European company of artillery, 
not, indeed, to disarm the native troops, but to render their 
muskets powerless by carting away all their percussion 0 caps ! 

Had General Lloyd directed that the native troops should be dis- 
armed, and had he carried out the order in a soldierly manner, 
the result would have been obtained, as it was obtained at L&hor, 
at Barrakpur, and at other stations, without disorder and without 
bloodshed. But, in attempting the half-measure be had devised, 
without taking the necessary precautions, he induced a very great 
calamity. The English troops were dining when the sipahis were 
asked by their own officers to surrender the percussion-cops about 
their persons. The demand, resented as an insult, became the 
signal for mutiny, and when the English troops were in a position 
to act, the three native regiments, unpursued, were marching at full 
speed for A'rah ! 

Why did not General Lloyd pursue them ? He had still time to 
repair his error of the morning, for the European troops were 
drawn up on the parade-ground. But General Lloyd had taken 
np his post on board the steamer whioii had earned the two 
companies of the 37th. None of the officers below him oared to 
take 'the responsibility of acting in bis absence. ■ Not one of them 
even took the precaution to ascertain the route which the c mutineers 
had taken. They burned, indeed, the lines of the sipahis, and then 
remained quiescent, confused, almost terrified. They had allowed 
the tffiree native regiments ^o' decamp with arms and ammunition* 
with hag»and baggage, no <one knew, no one inquired; whither 1 
» The following morning, indeed, Genevtl ‘Lljjyd made a faint 
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effort to obtain spme informatituv by despatching a steamer carry- 
ing a few riflemen to the river Son. But the effort produced me 
re&ultj for the* draught of water in the Son was insufficient for the 
steamer, / 

Tbe # sip£bis, meamvhile, greatly exasperated against their late, 
masters, had reached the left bank of the Son river early on the 
morning of the 26th July. Here, had General Lloyd displayed 
the smallest energy, he might have caught and destroyed them, 
for the one ferry-boat there was insufficient for so large a qumber, 
and the men jspent the whole day on the right bank whilst boats 
were being collected whereupon to cross. In this service they 
-were greatly aided by the adherents of a large and influential land- 
owner, whose estates lay in the vicinity of A'rah, named Kunwgp 
Singh. This nobleman, a R&jput ohief of ancient lineage, had been 
so cruelly treated by the Bengal Board of Revenue, that his feelings, 
naturally loyal towards the British, had undergone a complete, 
revulsion, and, old as he was — and he had seen eighty summers 
— he was onfy anxious now to take revenge for insults which he 
deemed premeditated. Not unobservant of the storm that was 
brewing %t Dan&pur, he had foreseen that the timid action of the 
‘Government would inevitably produce the result they desired to 
avoid. 

No scftmer, then, had Kunwar Singh heard of the successful 
mutiny of the three Regiments than he sent messengers to assure 
them of his svmpathy, and to urge them to march on A'rah. The 
:fact that his retainers assisted them to collect boats on the S6n 
•during th^26th is thus explained. Before night had fallen every 
man of them had crossed. Kunw&r Singh himself was pn the spot* 
and, acting* under his advice, the sip&his decided to march on 
A'rah, treat ‘‘the Europeans th$re as enemies, • and plunder the 
treasury. •Success there would give all western Bihdr, excepting 
the city of Patn&, into their hands ! 

The station of A'mh is twenty-five miles distant from Dauapfir. 
"The Europeans and Eurasians *ther* numbered fifteen, but these 
iiad at tjieir disposal fifty Sikhs of Rattray's regiment, whom, with 
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the'prescience which characterised albhis actions during this terrible* 
crisis, Mr. W. Tayler had sent thither from PatnA. The residents- 
of A'rah had been neither blind nor indifferent to the signs of the 

timee/ One them, Mr. Vicars Boyle, a civil engineer connected? 

• * 

<■ with the railway, had, from a. very early period, regarded an ^attack 
upon tl)o station as coming within the range of possibility. He- 
had, therefore, despite the jeers of some, and the covert ridicule of 
others, fortified the smaller of* the two houses in hi! compound in* 
a manner which would enable its defenders to 'resist a sudden 

c 4 < 

attack. This house was a small, two-storied, detached building, 
about fifty feet square, surmounted by a flat roof. In it Boyle 
had stored supplies of all kinds. As soon as the information of 
the approach of the rebels justified Boyle’s precautions, the resi- 
dents, accompanied by one Muhammadan gentleman and the fifty 
Sikhs, hurried thither for protection. 

They were well sheltered behind its walls, and had begun the 
demolition of the larger house, to prevent it serving as a protection* 
to the rebels, when these, inspired by Kunwar Singh* entered the 
Station, plundered the treasury, and proceeded to searoh for tho 
Europeans. They had not gone far when they found their progress- 
checked by the one small house which Vicars Boyle had armed 
and provisioned. <_ 

During that evening, the following day, and the day after, the 
29th July, the sipdhis did all they knew to expel the defenders from 
that solitary bungalow. They brought guns to bear upon*it, they 
poured into it a strong musketry fire, they attempted to gain over 
the Sikhs, they offered terms. In vain. The persistent skill and 
gallantry o( the little garrison kept them off ; the Sikhs remained, 
true to their salt ; the terms were refused. 

c V 

kt length at midnight on tbe ^9th the garrison were ropsed by 
a, sound of musketry not very far from them. The sound, however,, 
gradually faded away in the direction of DAnApur. It then beoame- 
plear to ’all that 'an attempt, had been made to relieve them, and. 

^ ti c * 9 

that the attempt had failed. «■ ■ 

We left (general Lloyd content with having ‘made* one feebler 
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effort to recoimO'itre the mutineers in the direetion of the rivpr 

S6n. The next day, information having reached him that Kunw4r # 
Sirtgh had joined the revolted sipalus, he resolved to intrench 
himself at D&ndpur. But for the urgent entreatieq/of the fj&m- 
missioned of Patnd, he probably would have done so. But 
Mr. Tayler, alive *to the exigencies of the crisis, implored him, 
with all the fervour of his energetic nature, to be up and doing. 
There was still* time to smite the rebels hip and fchijjh, still a 
chance of retrieving the lost ppportunifcy. Possibly not even ..the 
eloquence of Jdr. Tayler would have produced the desired effect, 
hut that it was backed by the information that the rebels were 
besieging the residents of A f rah in a house into which these had 
crowded. Upon this the general determined, the evening of thew* 
27th, to despatch 193 men of the 37th in a steamer, to be landed 
at a point on the banks of the Son where the road to A r rah touches 
that river. The steamer started that night, but ran aground and 
stuck fast. General Lloyd, disheartened, then gave up the enter- 
prise, but the Commissioner of Patna, strongly urging, persuaded 
him - to renew it. The General then ordered that 250 men of the 10th 
Foot, with 70 Sikhs and some volunteers, under Colonel Fenwick 
of the 10th, should steam to the Son, on the morning of the 29th, 
in a vessel which had arriyed the previous day. Subsequently the 
number was reduced by 100 men, and the command was given to 
Captain Dunbar of the 10th. The detachment left Danapur that 
morning, simid the cheers of the European soldiers and traders, 
picked up the 193 men of the 37th on the way, and began to dis- 
embark at the nearest point to A'r&h about 2 p.m. They numbered 
348 Europeans, 70 Siklis, and some twenty volunteers. # • 

Captain Dupbar had had no experienee of command. He had • 
been paymaster t"o his regiment, ^ and his knowledge of mere 
routine military -work was small. General Lloyd, in a* letter* 
justifying Jds # own aotion, stated his suspicion that Colonel 
Fenwick* was awarp pf Dunbar's unfitness for commSnd. T$at he 
was incompetent fo( sucfi a duty the story of his conduct I am now 
about to tell proved most fplly. 
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•iAouth'Uf a n&la the course of wfiich led to a point much nearer to 
A'rah. But to reach this it was necessary to proceed in country 
boat's. Son^ time was spent in procuring these, but at tongfh a 
sufficient number was obtained to carry the troops for s6me miles. 
From^these they disembarked about 7 p.m. They were fasting, for, 
although some attempt had been made to cook the dinners whilst 
search wae being made for the boats, it had not, Swing to want of 
proper arrangements, succeeded. At 7 o'clock, when' the men 
disembarked for the second time, the night was so fine and bright 
with moonlight, that Dunbar, encouraged by news brought him by 
some natives that the garrison of A r rah was holding out, gave the 
> c order to move forward at once. The Sikhs marched in front in 
skirmishing order; then followed the Europeans. No other pre- 
caution was taken against surprise. In this formation they pushed 
on till the troops reached a bridge across a stream about two miles 
from A'rah. Here some of the officers about him advised Dunbar 
to halt for the night and serve out biscuits and rum to the men. 
But Dunbar, anxious about t | )o besieged garrison, determined to 
press on. * , 

He had but just crossed the bridge when some horsemen were 
sighted in front : these, however, galloped away before they could 
be fired upon. Dunbar then called in the skirmishers, $nd pushed 
on in close order. Just then the moon went down. A few minutes 
later, as the column, marching along the road, gave its right flank 
to a dense mango-grove, a tremendous musketry-lire opened sud- 
denly from the grove and caused considerable' loss. The sound 
of the volley from the grove had not died a\tav when a* similar fire 
was opened from a group of men immediately in front of the 
dolulnn. Dunbar himself and several of his 'officers were fehot 
,down ; # the deadly fire continued: the white uniform of the Euro- 
peans presented a sure mark, while the dusky bodies 'o£ the sipihis 
were Invisible* Officers and men fell fast; t^e English troops 
becamfc bewildered ; no grea c £ spirit was on' the spot f to rally them ; 
confusiorw almost immediately supervened ; the ^ men ' clustered to* 
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•gether in groups pnd began to fire wildly ; every moment increased 
the number of casualties ; when suddenly one officer, cooler than fns # 
cofhraijes, who* had discovered an empty tank in the vicinity, pro- 
ceeded Ithither and sounded the “ assembly." The njfen responded 
to the yell-known call ; rallied round their officer, and, from the 
somewhat sheltered spot, recommenced, under better auspises, the 
musketry combat. Still, however, their white clothing told terribly 
against them. # For some time they stood, uncertain as to f heir 
next movement. # After a brjef interval, however, the suiwiying 
officers resolved to hold out where they were until daylight, and 
then to retreat by the road along which they had advanced. 

Daylight came. The survivors of the British force formed up 
and set out on the road leading towards Dan&pur. But the enemy* 
had calculated their movement. They had occupied every point 
of vantage in the retrograde route. The British soldiers, suffering 
from hunger, from fatigue, from exhaustion, pushed on without 
order, exposed to a galling fire, intent only on reaching the ndla 
which they had crossed but a few hours earlier. Before they 
reached it their retreat had become §, rout. The men pressed 
doggedly forward, scarcely returning the fire which long rained 
upon them. Fortunately for them, some time before the n&la was 
reached the ammunition ef the pursuers ran short. But for that, 
hardly a man would have escaped. At length the nala was sighted. 
It was realised that the boats were still there. Then there was a 
tumultuois rush forward, the men crowding and hustling one 
another, all bent.on putting the water between themselves ai\d 
<their pursues. 

The confution of the embarkation beats description.* The de- # 
feated soldiors*rushed at the stranded boats to push them into tl^e* 
stream, whilst'* those of tl\e sip&his who still had ammunition 
■crowde # d near them, and poured upon them a galling fire. Some of* 
these, more-daring than their co&rades, even set fire to somenif the 
tooats. Many, of the British were ghgUhere; sonje were J)urnt; 
some were drowned? The commands tfnd entreaties of their officers 
were of no avail. At length a start was* made, and the*survhu>rs 
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landed on the opposite bank. * THpy were now safe from pursuit., 
iiut their losses had been terrible. Of the four hundred and 
thirteen Europeans and Sikhs who had crossed that ntUfi the pre- 
vious evening only fifty re-orossed it unwounded. Of fifteen 
c officers twelve were killed or wounded. The survivors made their 
way without further incident to the steamer, which conveyed them- 
back to D&n&pur. t <. 

Such was the oatastrophe of A'rah — a catastrophe due .solely to* 
bad leadership. It was repaired, it is true, by the courage of the* 
garrison of the isolated house at that station, and ‘especially by 
the splendid achievement of Vincent Eyre, leading a smaller 
number of # men against the same enemy. But, though repaired, 
the memory of it remained. A British force had been led into an 
ambush, had been surprised and totally defeated, by an enemy 
whom it affected to despise. 

Contrasting strongly in its results with the Surprise and 
Ambush of A'rah was the Surprise and Ambush of A'zamgarh. 
The first was disastrous to the surprised, because their leader was 
incompetent ; the second was disastrous to the surprisers, because 
the commander of the surprised was a real soldier, a man who* 
thoroughly understood his craft, whose mental energies were never 
better directed than when he was in the presence of danger ! 

Kunw&r Singh, after Eyre had defeated the rebel sipdhis and 
relieved the noble garrison of A'rah, had retired to Jagdispur, a 
toWn or village of about five thousand inhabitants, near bis 
ancestral estates. Here Eyre attacked and defeated him on* 
tile 11th August. So complete was the discouragement attend- 
ing the dverthrow, that Kunwar Singh quitted ttfe ShfihAbfid 
"district, and during the remainder of the year contented himeelf 
with the, career of a freebooter nearer to the Oudh frontier, plun- 
dering in every direction, whilst he trained and augmented his 
levies. % In, the ^arly part of 1858, however, an opportunity pre- 
sented itself to him of dealing a severe blow against hi& old masters. 
The necessity of concentrating as many troops jas possible before* 
L&khnao had seriously weakened the British garrisons in the die* 
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districts joining the eastern boiler 6f Awadh. Noticing this* 
Kunwar Singh entered that province, rallied to his standard # many 
sip&his belonging to the force which had been then bat recently 
defeated %y # General Franks on his maroh to Lakhnao^yhd, crossing; 
the border, occupied Atraolia, a fortified* village surrounded by a 
wall fifteen feet higli, in the district of A'zaragarh, twenty-five ^niles* 
from Sult&npur, and ^he same from the # station of A'zamgarh. 

The A'zamgarh district was then guarded by a small British force* 
consisting of two hundred and six men of the 37th Regiment-*-^©- 
very regiment a detachment from which had, it will be remem- 
bered, formed par # t of the surprised force under Dunbar — sixty 
native cavalry, and two light guns, under the command of # Colonel 
Milman, of the 37th Foot. When Kunwar Singh seized Atraolia, 1 
Milman was encamped at Koelsa, near A'zamgarh. On the 21st 
March he received information from Mr. Davies, magistrate of A'zam- 
garh, of the vicinity of Kunwar Singh and his following. Milman 
at once broke up his camp, marched all night, and at daybreak of 
the 22nd came upon the advanced outposts of the enemy occupying 
some mango-groves. He at once drcfVe .them from their position, 
then halted *in the groves he had gained, and ordered his men to 
cook their breakfasts. The arms were consequently piled, the fires 
were lighted, and the coffee was yet simmering in the cans, when, 
before it coflld be tasted, information came to him that the enemy 
in full force was close ^t hand resolved to deliver a counter attack ! 

It was .indeed true. At last the opportunity for whioh Kunw&r* 
Singh had been longing since Eyre expelled him from Jagdispur 
had come tojbim. He^had before him a force which, though** 
mainly composed of Europeans, was yet small in comparison with 
his own; those Europeans, too, the regimental comrades of men, 
whom his men—* for he still htyl with, him the remnants of the # three 
D&n&pur regiments— had surprised and slaughtered; now, too, as 
^on the last oooasion, they were tif5d after a Jong march, they*were 
fasting, they were miles from their ba^p,^ad theyhad # no supports! 
Every point was in his favour* He believed he was marching to 
an assured victory ! 
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* Milman, meanwhile, on ‘receiving the information to whioh I 
liave adverted, had made his men fall in, and had ridden forward 
to r assure himself of its truth. It was true. He ’saw the eifemy 
stretched oit, some halted, covered by a mud wall, otW$, ad- 
vancing through fields of sugar-cane and mango groves For a 
moment he hoped that a forward demonstration on his part might 
cheok them. He tried it accordingly, hut f soon recognised that 
whilst he could make no impression on the stolid centre*, he was 
outflanked on both wings. He could only, Ihen, fall back on 
Koelsa. This movement he effected in good orders pursued all the 
way. That he was able to reach his destination s r afely was due 
very mubh to the conduct of sixty men of the native cavalry (4th 
Madras L.O.), whose constant charges did more than anything else 
to keep the enemy at a respectful distance. 

His loss in killed and wounded had been very severe. Nor, 
indeed, when he reached Koelsa, did he find there the refuge he 
had expected. The rumour of his mishap had preceded him. As 
was natural under such circumstances, the greater number of his 
camp-followers and cartm§n had fled, the latter taking their bullocks 
with them. The enemy was near and was still advancing; the 
supplies in camp had been all but exhausted, nor had Milman any 
means of procuring more at Koelsa. Finding it thus impossible to 
remain at that place, Milman resolved to continue hifc retreat to 
A'zamgarh. This movement forced him jto abandon his camp- 
^equipage. There was no help for it ; so he fell back, reached 
A'zamgarh the same day, and despatched at < once messengers to 
Bandras, to Alldhdbdd, and to Lakhnao for succour. 0 Without any 
-delay, h*i proceeded to intrench himself within the jail, leaving the 
( to>yn to its fate. 

Tlje distances between Milman an<J the three places named were 
considerable* A'zamgarh is separated, from Bandras by eighty- 
one miles of # good road passing through Jaunpur; from Alldhdbdd 
by a* hundred and ninedgilgs, and from % Lokhnao by a hundred 
tmd seventy-one. The tort n, founded in 1649 by *A'zam Khdn, an 
officer 6f the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, lies on tlie river' Tons, which. 
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navigable downwards to its ^confluence with the Suiju, ^s he$e* 
crossed by a. bridge of boats. Its population numbered then, 
nearly fourteen thousand souls. • # 

Runwdr Singh had followed up Milman, but, froifi some cause 
wbieh has never J>een explained, not very closely. Probably he 
was waiting for reinforcements, feeling certain, as he must have 
felt, that the n*ws *that he was driving the English .before him 
would bring hundreds if not thousands to his standard. And,, 
undoubtedly, the news did produce that result. For, on the &6th 
March, he advanced and seized the town of A'zamgarh, and 
threatened ihe jail. This, fortunately for the defender^ was sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch. * 

Meanwhile responses from two quarters had been made to Mil- 
man’s appeal. On the 25th a hundred and fifty men, and on the * 
26th, before Kunw&r Singh attacked the town, a hundred and thirty, 
of the 87th, led by Colonel Dames, and forty-six Madras sipdhis, 
marched through the town and entered the jail. Colonel Dames, 
as senior officer, then assumed the command. The day following, 
the 27th, pames attempted a sortie at the head of two hundred 
Europeans and the sixty Madras cavalry, taking with him also two 
guns. At first it seemed as though he would succeed, but the 
enemy, recovering almost immediately, drove him back with the 
loss of one officer and eleven men killed and wounded. He re- 
solved, then, to act thenceforward on the defensive, until a force 
should come to relieve him. 

That very day, ihe 27th, Milman’s express reached Alldhdbdd. 
There, the "Governor-General of India, Lord Canning, held his, 
court. The news caused Trim great anxiety. Knowing what sort, 
of Si man Ku,nwftr Singh was — that he possessed audaoit/ and 
courage, and that hatred of the British had become the paSsion of, 
his life? — he # realised at* once th*» danger of the situation. He saw 
how Kuhwdr Singji ># should he succeed in overwhelming the ‘British 
at A'zamgarh, mig^t m&ke a raid, upon Bandras, then almost un- 
provided* with trotfps, an<i» by seizing «that oapital of Hinduism, 
sever the cpmmu©ic8titfns between .Caloutta and the North- West* 
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•& abl« commander, flashed with*viotory, and commanding a very 

large force, might even do more ; for every available British solder, 
theeVery slender garrison of Calcutta excepted, was at the moment 
, do, or in progVess to, the Ngrth-West Provinces. • 

The^danger then was, unless it could be conjured away, a very 
>real danger. How to meet it became the question of the moment. 
The Commander-in-Chief and the British arrdy were at Lakhnao. 
Thence there was no time to procure aid. At AllAh&bad there were 
two* wings of two regiments, the 18th Light Infantry and the 54th. 
To move the latter, however, was impossible, for the men were 
struok dojtrn by sickness. Practically, then, but one o‘f the wings, 

• that of the 13th Light Infantry, was available. Its commander 
was Colonel Lord Mark Kerr. For the moment that officer 

* and the wing he commanded were the props upon which the Go- 
vernment ®f India rested to rescue them from a great difficulty. 
Lord Canning, then, sent for Lord Mark and explained to him the 
situation. Lord Mark comprehended it on the instant. The same 
.evening he set out for Banar^s, with orders to pick up whatever 
troops he might find there* and push on with all hastq to A'zam- 
•garh. 

For such a servioe there was not an offioer in the British service 
more competent than Lord Mark Kerr. Spare of body, active, a 
splendid horseman, inured to fatigue, cool under all circumstances, • 
an4 becoming even cooler in the presenoe of danger, Lord Mark 
was the type of the resolute British soldier. He had already shown 
in the Crimea, on the field of Tchernaya and before Sebastopol, when 
, in command of the same regiment, the 18th Light ^nfantry, that 
, he knew how to lead his men to victory! In India he had excited 
the fonder and admiration of his oomrades, especially those of the 
.Indian “Service, by the immunity with which, bareheaded, he was 
-able to dare the rays of an Indian»:un. A stem disciplinarian, he 
wasjult, and, being just as weil as stem, he, was beloved by his 
men. *So deepfy, indeed, was the principle of justice implanted in 
his character that the faot of his being employed to suppress a mutiny 
•of the Indian soldiers and a partial rising cfthe Jndiao people did 
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not blind him to 'the many good Qualities of the raoes he was callad> 
•upon to combat. These, too, instinctively appreciative, recognised 
in .theft enemy a loyal soldier, to whom they might appeaf with 
•due confidence that their case was got prejudged? The name 
•of Lord Mark Kffr lives, even now, in the recollection, ^and is 
•enshrined in the hearts, of the natives of India, especially of 
those natives oft the* Western Presidency amongst whom his later 
•service was passecj. The reader will not bo surprised whenj add 
that such a man, so clear-headed, so resolute, so daring, so proof 
•against the scares and alarms which overwhelm feebler natures, was 
pre-eminently tho man to conduct to a safe issue the (jangerous 
amission upon which the Governor-General of India despatched^ 
Xord Mark Kerr ! 

Lord Mark Kerr and the wing of his regiment, three hundred and 
•ninety- one strong, inclusive of nineteen officers, set out that same 
might, reached Ban&ras on the 31st, picked up there a troop — two 
•officers and fifty-five men — of the Queen’s Bays; one artillery 
officer, seventeen gunners manning two 6-pounder guns and two 
5J-inch mortars, and, thus strengthened, started for A'zamgarh at 
ten o’clock on the night of the 2nd April — Good Friday. His 
•total force, numbering twenty- two officers and four hundred and 
forty-four men, was but little, if at all, in excess of that which 
followed the ill-fated Dunbar;* whilst the rebels, led by the same 
Kunwdr fjingh, were ‘very much more numerous than the force 
which surprised *and defeated that officer. 

Pushing on witlf all speed. Lord Mark reached Sarsdna, eight 
•miles from A'zamgarh, 4he evening of the 5th August. There he 
•received, anif during the*night he continued to receive, most 
urgent letters, Tfrom the staff officer with Colonel Dames’s fo"rce) 
netting fofth the necessity Of hastening on without a motnent's 
delay. *But,*hurriedly to marchjfc small force of four hundred and 
fprty-four Europeans, tired from a long mproh, in the height of the 
rainy season, across a chantry utterly*uf known to arty one oflthem, 

# Dunbar* had ^ith hizft many volunteers, in addition to his four hundred Mid 
thirteen soldiers. 
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cand wi f ,h which he himself ha H no personal acquaintance, to* 
relieve a place besieged it might be by fifteon thousand, it co^ld 
nolrtffe by less than five thousand, men, was an idea not to be enter- 
tained by sucfc a commander as Lord Mark Kerr. Defeat wtfuld 
but precipitate the evil he had been sent to avgrt. Wisely, then, 
did Lord Mark permit his soldiers to enjoy their well-earned 
slumber, determined to mardi on when the tlawn of day should 
approach. •* , . 

At four o'clock in the morning/ then, he formed his men, re- 
freshed and re-invigorated by their sleep, in marching order. Lord 
Mark led c the way, accompanied by a party of the BayS, well ahead 
. of the infantry. After marching about two hours, Lord Mark, 
whose fine powers of observation had been all the time keenly on 
1 the alert, noticed some buildings and a mango grove to the left of 
the road a little beyond him. Halting to examine these attentively, 
he observed that both the building and the grove were occupied by 
sip&his. Sweeping then his glass suddenly round <£o the right, he 

noticed that the banked ditches which lined the road in that 

* 

direction were likewise crowded with armed men. His mind was 
instantly made up. He remained where he was till the infantry came 
up, and kept them there halted till the train of elephants, camels, 
and carts had closed in. When he had nis force in hand, in.com- 
pact order, he despatched a company to the right front to clear the 
ditches of the enemy. In this he succeeded ; but the success had 

c * 

hardly been pronounced, when, from the buildings and* mango 
grove of which I have spoken there opened a Heavy fire upon his 
column. Instantly he threw out his infantry in skirnfishing order 
and, bringing the guns to the front, opened fire at a distance of 
rfbotft five hundred yards on the buildings and their occupants. ‘The 
enemy’s foot-men, however, were so numerous that they spread out. 
on both sides of him, threatening his rear as well as his" flanks. 
The position was full of danger,' because, with a small body of men,. 
Lord Mark ha£ to defend hi's baggage-train, the drivers and animals, 
composing which had at ?he very first shot shown- symptoms of 
tgrl’or sod who soon became uncontrollable. <- Fp a whole hour,. 
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however. Lord Mark maintained, •thotf^h with difficulty, his pos* 
tion, covering his baggage, and repulsing the enemy alike from his 
froqt, from his rear, and from his flanks. Upon the enqpog^s 
position, however, he had made no impression. ^ 

It was just at this moment, when he was meditating offensive 
action, that he discerned the reserves of the enemy forming •up in 
quarter-distance ^column, whilst from tjheir right a compact column 
was being, detaohed, for the evident purpose of penetrating between 
him and his baggage-train. The situation was now more cfiqpal 
than ever. The detached column of the enemy, waxing bolder as 
they beheld their pomrades holding their own against the British, 
did succeed in setting fire to many of the carts. Meanwhile, Lord 
Mark had pushed the two 6-pounders to within sixty yards of the # 
main building, but their fire failed for some time to produce much 
effect upon it He had been anxious to try the effect of shelling, 
but the two mortars had been halted in a very disadvantageous 
position for the purpose, and to move them so that they could be 
brought to bear with effect it was necessary to draw them back a 
short distance. When he had, in the earlier stage of the fight, 
ordered suih a movement, he noticed that it had been interpreted 
by the enemy to signify a retreat, and had caused them to rise 
to their feet and advance with loud shouts. He felt now, however, 
that at all cost the main building must be carried. As soon, then, 
as the two 6-pounders had effected a small breach in the main 
building, he called for volunteers to storm it. Some thirty or fofty 
men rushed at ones to the front. They found the breach not quite 
practicable, but, like tjue British soldiers, they set to work with* 
their bayonets jfco enlarge ii % Their labours, however, disclosed an 4 
inner wall yet*unipjured. Upon this Lord Mark ordered tjiem 
to set fire# to the roof and wooden parts of the building ; tjjen to 
fall back. T<hpy obeyed the order with alacrity. It was a splendid * 
piece of .work, for, shortly after l&ey had fallen back # and thejfi ring , 
had recommenced frctotojie gun — the. other being uged to prevent 
the enemy froih passing too closely on the rear — the flames from 
the fire the men ha<^ kjndled forced the enemy to evacuate the 
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kuilding. Instantly Lord Markr-^who had but -just arranged for 
another infantry attack on the building— sent the BayB to the front. 
The rebels did not stay to meet the shook of their charge, and space 
was at onoe Reared for a further advance. , * 

Just then, however, the* attack on his rear had become very 
pronounced. The rebels had seized an embankment which there 
lined the road and from it pcyired in a heavy .and^ continuous fire. 
To stop it, .Captain Wilson Jones, commanding the company of the 
ISthVbich formed the rear-guard/ at onoe faced about, charged 
and drove the enemy from the embankment. Unfortunately Jones 
fell in the moment of victory. 

Lord "Mark's position was now peculiar. He had pierced the 
‘enemy’s centre : the way to A'zamgarh lay open to him : on his 
left the rebels, terrified by the catastrophe at the building, were 
rapidly falling back : but on the right they were still menacing, 
whilst, in the rear, the oarmen and drivers having run away, the 
baggage Remained exposed. Under these circumstances, bearing 
in mind the object of his mission, Lord Murk resolved to leave 
a sufficient force to his right, whilst with the main body he should 
push on to A'zamgarh, rally to himself, and return with, any loyal 
eip&his he might find there, in the belief that these, on a pinoh, 
might drive the carts. He probably argued that the enemy, be- 
lieving themselves threatened by the movement, would ‘be glad to 
retreat while they could. Detailing then Major Tyler of bis regi- 
tnfent, a cool and capable officer, for the duty of holding the. enemy's 
left in cheok, Lord Mark pushed on to A'zamgarh. 

His anticipations were realised sooner even than he had expected. 
The enemy’s left wing, frightened his forward movement, 
heat a hasty retreat. No sooner had it disappeared than the 
‘Carmqn and drivers emerged from their hiding-places and resumed 
their seats on their carts and on their elephants., <■ Then Major 
Tyler t pushing rapidly after his ohief, rejoined him, and Lord 
Marbled the ignited force* to A'zamgarh. „ i * ‘ 

He encountered no further opposition. The. enemy, terrified by 
their defeat, had even abandoned a 'village which had to be 
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traversed and whiph a few men 4 might easily have defended* 
eleven o'clock Lord Mark reached the bridge of boats lbadinj 
aerdss the river to tbe jail occupied by Colonel Dames* The rebels 
hadjso injured the bridge with their guns as to render it for the 
moment # impassable,.and they were still? maintaining ^a heavy fire 
upon it* Under this fire it was, however, speedily repaired by 
Lieutenant Colomb, R.A., acting under Lord Mark's orders. Then, 
in accordance with the programme he W laid down, he Summoned 
the Madras sipdhts from the jntrenchment and despatched •them 
to aid in escorting the carts and elephants. They accomplished 
this task without opposition. 

This splendid victory was not gained without Iossj* Eight 
officers and men were killed and thirty-four severely or dangerously, 
wounded, nearly ten per cent, of the whole force. The total 
casualties of the enemy were never ascertained. 

The battle of A'zamgarh stands out as the only instance in 
history in which an army surprised by an enemy lying in ambush 
for it succeeded in defeating the surprisers. If we look at 
other instances we shall note that Elaminius succumbed at Lake 
Trasimemie, and Yarns in the German forest; that Braddock was 
crushed by the Indians ; that Van Rautzau was completely beaten 
at Tnttlingen ; that even # the great Turenne was overwhelmed at 
Mergentheim ;* that Mosel and Ziethen were all but destroyed at 
Domstadtl.f It is true that Lecourbe got the better of Souyoroff, 
but Lecoutbe was not tempted into an ambush, neither was th§ 
surprise complete, ^for, as pointed out in the chapter referring to 
the action, Lecourbe was expecting the attack which has been* 
called, perhaps not quite correctly, a surprise. The samp remark . 
applies to In^erman. There there was no question of ambush. 
Our troops wire, if is true, surprised in the grey pf the morning 
and thej succeeded, with the aid of the French, in repulsing the . 
assailants. .Tfie case ot the battle of A'zamgarh is, then, unique in 
Justory. * It is, in wry # deed,. I repeat, thp only instance on Record 

* BattltfitUk of Germany, pp. 158-&7, aacl 187-98. W. H. Altai A Oo. 
f Loudon, pp. 68-72. Ohapmui $ Halt * 
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in which an army, surprised* by qrf enemy in amhuBh, suooeeded in 

inflicting a crashing defeat upon that enemy. 

TJiat it did so was dae to its leader. Lord Mark Ken; atf the- 
head of four hundred and forty-four men defeated an army lei by 
the same chieftain who, with far fewer numbers, had destroyed the 
almost equal force of Dunbar. It is true that ‘Lord Mark had at 
his side Colonel Longden of^the 10th Foot and Mr. Venables, the 
famous indigo-planter of A'zamgarh, and that Mr. Venabtes knew 
thg country thoroughly. But Lord Mark was 'the leader. Upon 
his shoulders rested the entire responsibility. It was for him to say 
whether the force should advance, should halt, or should retire. 
He had < io make all the arrangements, to do all the reconnoitring. 

■ And he did not flinch from the task. Manfully did he fight that 
up-hill battle — calm, cool, steadfast, daring, and collected in every 
phase of it. When, at the period when his men were hardly pressed 
and the enemy were making great efforts to seize his baggage it was 
suggested to him that he should abandon the convoy and out his 
way into the intrencbment, he merely replied : “ Wait a bit ; we ’ll 
win yet.” And, persevering*, he did win. His mind embraced 
every section of the battle-field, and his ooolness enabled him to 
aot exactly as the exigencies of the moment required. 

In another point of view his conduct is not less to be oom- 
mended. Dunbar hurried into a trap, beoause in his desire to 
relieve the garrison of A'rah he scorned every precaution. But the 
garrison of A'zamgarh believed themselves to be as hardly pressed 
as was the garrison of A'rah. Nothing could surpass the imploring 
‘tone of the letters received by Lord Mark on the night of the 5 th 
at Sarsaoa. A less prudent commander would have hurried in 
jmgetuously, and would have been destroyed in’ the darkness qf the 
nighty That Lord Mark Kerr was,most anxious to relieve his 
oountrymen is unquestionable. A warm-hearted man, he, felt the 
responsibility' of halting only a few hours whilst the garrison of 
A'zaipgarh mjght be in apupinent danger* It required a greater 
oonrage to resist the pressure to ‘move forward*, than many men are 
endowed! 1 with. Yet he did resist it, and, resisting it, suooeeded. 
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It subsequently transpired that* on that memorable day Kunw2r* 
Singh had* at his disposal twelve thousand men. That he did not 
bring ay these into the field is possible > but he brought at least a 
sufficient number, had his execution , been equal tib his mental 
power, ft) have cruglled a force, so small as that which Lord § Mark 
Kerr commanded. By his timely action, then, Lord Mark Kerr did 
more than relieve th£ garrison of A'zatogarh. He defeated projects 
so formidable that# unchecked, they would have greatly**neutralised 
the effects of Sir Colin Campbell’s triumph at Lakhnao, and have 
foroed that commander to send a considerable force to restore the 
prestige of Hhglaifd in a part of India which had been uptrodden 
by the rebels. It remained untrodden, thanks to Lord Mark Kerr u 
4o the very end 1 







